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PREFACE. 

Thoui^h  the  windb  of  popular  caprice  are 
alniost  .16  varinble  as  thot.c  of  nature  it  did  not 
seem  possible  back  in  the  dark  days  of  military 
tyranny,  when  this  book  was  written,  that  the 
day  would  come  in  the  lifetime  of  any  radical 
then  living,  when  the  tables  would  be  turned 
over  a  large  portion  of  n  great  continent. 

Hut  so  it  is  to-d:iy,  ynd  with  the  radicals  in 
the  saddle  in  se\cr;ii  I'.uropean  0(juntrie6,  vkc 
t^ee  the  sorry  spectacle  of  history  repeating 
itself  and  the  oppresscil  becoming  the 
oppressor.  My  mind  refuses  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  tyranny  of  radicals  and 
the  tyranny  of  conservatives.  As  I  see  it, 
tyranny  wears  many  wigs,  but  he  has  only  one 
complexion. 

It  is  neither  excuse  nor  palliation  of  this 
tendenc>  to  suppress  conservative  opinion  to 
say  that  they  are  only  getting  their  own  back. 
Revenge  is  the  meagre  dream  of  little  minds. 
It  is  like  the  remembered  table  delights  of  our 
childhood,  which  when  repeated  in  maturity 
are  flat  and  unpalatable. 

Perhaps   if   the   conservative     mind     would 
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sli'.w  tl,.,j  it  h.icJ  Icnrncd  .inythiny  from  this 
aic.if  upliciiv.il  the  situ.jfion  woiiUl  l)c  somc- 
\^Ii.it  rclic-ved.  Ruf  rcjircltjhly  it  d„f,  „of.  h 
hjR  nor  even  sufficient  honesty  to  f.ice  the  f.ief 
ili;)f  the  .in.ircliy  it  h.ites  h  flic  l..tlie;il  coneln- 
Mon  of  the  w.ir  which  if  h)vc(J. 

The  milif.irihf  feh  fh^f  he  h.id  the  p.jcifisf  in 
;•  difl^cult  position  when   he  ;isked   hini   if  he 
would  M.ind  hy  ;,nd  see  his  mother  murdered 
And  he  h.-id.     If  would  Ik.vc  heen  conclnsive 
were    it    not    th;.t    the   milit;.rist    w.is    not    ,,ne 
'vhii  less  willinij  to  f;icc  the  h.jiic.d  conclusion 
of  «;.r     which  is  th.u  it  is  onr  dnfv  u,  innrde-- 
.iny(;ne  whose  conduct  ;ind  opinions  seem  t(; 
us   to  be   itijuri(Mis   to   the  sf.ite   in   which   wc 
live-th   I.    indeed,    we    need   onlv   notify   the 
AlmiMhfy  th:it  he  is  on  our  side  to  m;.ke  it  a 
rclijiious  obligation. 

The  New  York  alderman  who  said  he  W(,uld 
'lot  hesitate  to  murder  traitors  to  the  t1a4  was 
•tt  least  partially  consistent;  to  be  fullv  so  he 
would  have  fo  admit  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
;iny  other  citizen,  who  felt  his  opinions  were 
injurious,  fo  murder  him.     Likelv  ns  not  he 
Hould   b  ,^^le  .If   (hat. 
And  .hat  is  anarchy,  if  yon  please. 
Bur   as   I   did    not   believe   in   war,   and   the 
.■•narch.sfic     methods     ,.f     w:.r     governments, 
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neither  do  I  believe  in  revolution  aiitl  the 
oppres^ive  incisures  of  revolntion;iry  jimern- 
inenfs.  It  is  not  possible  f(»r  any  rt^'Hip  "f 
people  in  a  country  either  to  inspire  or  to  feel 
the  emotion  of  fear  without  spiritualh  de- 
grailing  the  whole.  So  it  is  imperative  that 
the  most  rampant  militarist,  imperialist  and 
royalist  he  protectee!  in  the  rijiht  of  every 
man  to  think  his  honest  thoujihts  aloud,  even 
if  to  insure  this  some  of  us,  whom  in  their  day 
of  power  they  so  ruthlessly  suppressed  ha\e 
once  ai'ain  to  take  up  the  hea\v  hunlen  of 
rowing  a'lainst  the  tide  of  public  opinion, 
sweepinji  alony  as  furiously  as  before  in  the 
narrow  channels  of  bigotry. 

But  (Jtdy  so  can  we  ourselves  be  free,  for 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  spirits  arc 
chained  to  the  most  craven  in  the  country  and 
the  limitation  of  their  dreams  contracts  our 
own  horizon. 

The  AtiTHOR. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
A  Coward. 

I   :im   ;i   cownrd. 

I  think  1  was  hotu  to  he  free,  but  my 
parents,  with  God  ns  one  of  their  chief  instru- 
ments of  terror,  frightened  nie  into  servility. 
Perhaps  1  owe  it  to  iho  far  iiorizons  of  rnv 
Canndi'.in  prnirie  Iiirth-phice ;  [ierh:]ps  to  the 
furious  tempests  th:U  rocked  our  slim  woe  (itn 
dwelling,  or  it  may  he  to  the  untr;immelled 
migration  of  i>irdh  to  liistant  hmds  that  the 
sh:ime  of  being  :i  coward  hns  survived  their 
chastening.  I  know  that  these  things  have 
always  beckoned  to  something  in  me  that 
vainl\  beat  its  wings  against  the  bars  of  life. 

Mother  and  father  began  when  Ji-an  and  I 
were  barely  out  of  the  cradle  to  perform  a 
task  called  "  breaking  our  spirit,"  whioh 
seemed  to  them  essenti.d  \n  our  well-hein^. 
My  mother  did  it  reluctantly,  from  a  stern 
sense  of  Christian  dutv,  but  ni>  f.nhcr  sccn'od 
to  take  a  solid  satisfaction  in  the  w.nk. 
I'etween  them  they  succeeded  so  \vell  that 
now  when  my  employer  rings  for  me  my  tirsf 
•^onsatioii   is   alwavs   fear 
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It  is  wonderful  how  early  one  can  he  niadc 
info  a  ccjward.  I  was  one  at  five.  I  remember 
a  golden  summer  morning  when  the  milk  pans 
were  all  about  the  kitchen  and  the  flies  were 
buzzing  back  and  forth  between  them  and  the 
window.  Jean  was  tugging  at  my  hair  -.tuii  I 
slapped  her  hands  and  said,  "  Darn  vou,  stop 
that." 

Mother's  portly  figure  rev^dvcd  until  she 
was  facing  me. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Aleta?  "  she  deniaruled 
sharply. 

"  Nothing,"  I  answered,  looklm.:  tlown  at 
my  copper-toed  shoes. 

"  She  said  '  Darn  you,'  "  Jean  put  in,  with 
a  self-righteous  smirk. 

Mother  picked  me  up;  set  me  in  my  high 
chair  and  promised  to  whip  me  at  noon. 

It  was  n  long,  long  morning,  and  I  spent 
most  of  it  in  bitter  plans  for  revenge.  If 
mother  were  one  of  those  flies  I'd  stamp  on 
her  and  squash  her  into  nothing.  I'd  run 
away  and  drown  myself  in  the  big  pond  and 
then  she'd  be  sorry,  and  I'd  be  glad  if  she 
was.  So  I  thought  and  thought  as  I  boiled 
internally  with  childish   rage  and   impotence. 

After  a  long  time  she  took  a  strap  down 
from  a  nail  behind  the  door.     All  at  once  I 
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ce;!sctl  to  he  anUry  ;ind  hcc.inic  afrnld.  I  did 
not  \v:int  to  be  struck.  M(.  her  came  over  ami 
set  me  ilowii  on  the  door.  I  thought  she 
h>okeil  very  iij^ly  as  slic  stooii  over  me  with 
the  strap    in    her   hands. 

HoUl  out  your  ri^ht  hand,"  she  com- 
rTiaruleti.  I  hesitated.  I  i!iii  not  w.int  to,  Imi 
I  could  see  tliat  she  meant  to  strike  me  some- 
v.here,    >o 


leld    il    out.      She    hrouj^ht    tfie 
on     it     smarlK      lwl<c,     and      I 


strap     iiown 
whimpered. 

'■  Now  the  left." 

She  slapped    that   twice. 

.Are  \ou  sorry  you  said  darn?  "  she  in- 
(|uired   in  a   threatening  voice. 

1  thought  .1  moment  and  founti  1  was  not, 
so   !   saiil   nothing. 

You  must  not  set  stubborn,"  she  insisted, 
and  befiaii  slapping  me  hartler  and  f.ister,  .and 
the  hanler  she  shipped,  the  less  sorry  I  felt. 

But  she  was  determined  to  have  the  lie,  so 
at  last,  when  my  hands  were  all  red  and 
stiriKinU  arul  1  was  chokiti^  with  sobs,  I  whis- 
pered between  catches  iti  my  fircnth,  "  I'm 
sorry,"  and  she  stopped.  (lod  knows  I 
Wouldn't  have  done  it  onl>-  I  was  so  \er>' 
little  and  it  w;!s  the  only  way  to  stop  her. 
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wIkmi  I  went  out  t(>  pl:iy,  :ind  I  trie!  to  show 
him  1  \v;is  not  :i  cowiirtl  l\s  ^h.-ikiiisl  im  iiiiU- 
tisf  ;it  the  h<'iise  ;iiul  vh<  iiiii:^,  "  I'm  iioi 
sorry.  :nui  I  h:iic  von  I  h:i!e  you  I  hnli- 
\  on. 

I  \v;is  not  ;it  .ill  sure  ih.U  !  (Ilhc'In'OiI  tht- 
\viiul.  1  suspeeteil  th;it  he  k"e\v  .ill  the  linu- 
I  h.il    1    w;is  :i  Cowiinl. 

(!:i\lnU  le.uiied  pln>ie:il  te.n  so  \oiin^  it  i> 
in.  wonder  thru  I  lacked  the  eourriUe  to  com- 
i;iit  suicide  on  the  morning',  (>i  niy  ehristenin»<. 
whieh  happemd  that  autumn.  1  hroUi^.h  a 
IKeidinr  set  ot  eiicuinst;inces,  h)ti^  sinee  Joi- 
j^oiten,  I  h.-id  mis.^ed  being  ehiistcned  in  niv 
infiincy,  so  it  was  arranged  timt  the  Rev. 
Foster  Forsyth,  the  Methodist  minister,  should 
eonie  out  on  a  certain  day  and  rectify  tiic 
omission. 

"  He'll  set  you  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  turn  a  bucket  of  water  over  you," 
declared  Feity,  our  hired  fiirl. 

I  was  nj^hast  and  ran  to  mother  to  ask  about 
it.  She  was  not  a  C'uei  v>'oman,  and  usually 
she  did  not  allow  us  (cj  be  frightened,  but  1 
think  she  did  not  understand  tny  alarm  and 
mortltication  in  this  case.  She  just  laughed 
and   said   nothiny,   either   way. 

I   met  our  hired  man  Jolin  coming  in  fi<)n"i 
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t!u;  l>:ini  ;iiui  :iskL'il  him  ;ili(»ut  it,  ;nui  lie,  too. 
Lnis^hcd  .iiiil  siiiii  ;i  Ii;irli  Wduld  do  mc  iiood. 

John  \v;!s  ;i  remitt:nu-e  iii.in.  Ifi  the  hciiin- 
iii'ii^  i-",niil.!iid  sent  her  youiiiler  sons  of  ;^re:it 
f 'fuilies  ro  C:in:id;i.  :int1  her  eriniiniils  to 
Aiisli:ili,i,  ,iiul  jiuUinu  by  some  of  the  results 
cm    eoiisin    ii.id   :m    iinf;)ir   ;iilv;int:iCe  over   us 

flow  we  horn  C!;in;idi,in>  drtesfed  thoM- 
l".ni;li>li  reniiir;mee  men  !  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gnrdincr  mentions  in  one  of  hi>  ho(,k>  the 
d.iy-  when  it  v.  :is  n«H  di^re^pee(tlli  lo  sfu  ik  ot 
"the  eolonios,"  .irui  l\\  itie  (..ot-  oi  his  renuirks 
ofU'  feels  th;if  he  rinnof  undcrsl.md  the  rer.cti!- 
nient  felt  h\  ihe  overseas  dominions  ;it  the  use 
of   the   cxpiession. 

If  Mr.  G.irdiner  could  h.ivc  heard  John  s.iy 
to  my  f.uhcr,  as  1  did,  "  You  colonials,  what 
ilo  you  know?  "  he  would  be^in  to  compre- 
hend. 

•My  father  combed  the  ehaflf  out  of  his  beard 
and  answercti,  "  Well,  my  man,  1  know  how 
to  iilouiih  a  stiai^ht  furrow." 

"  And  that  is  about  all  you  do  know,"  J(thn 
!  etorted  conteniptucMisly. 

It  wa.s  not  iiuite  fair.  My  father  was  uot  an 
educated  man  in  the  I'^ntllishman's  sense  of 
the  W(»rd,  but  he  to(»k  a  deep  interest  in 
politics  and  kept  himself  weii  infortiied  i)n  the 
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iUKstiotis  of  ilu*  d.'iy.  Moreover,  we  Cana- 
dians had  a  theory  that  it  was  a  breach  ot  the 
law  of  loiirtesy  to  tell  people  so  bluntly  of 
their  shortcominj|!s,  and  of  the  law  of  denioc- 
raey  to  set  oneself  up  as  a  judjie  of  one's 
fellow  men.  When  help  became  more  plen- 
tiful our  advertisements,  like  those  of  most  of 
our  iiei<ihbours,  useil  to  read,  "  No  I'njllish- 
rnan   need  apply." 

I  am  sorry  for  those  Fn^lish  remittance 
men  now,  at  a  distance  of  years  from  contact 
with  them.  Out  crude  way  (tf  livinji  mu.st 
have  been  :i>  ilistasfeful  to  them  as  their 
avowed  coiuempt  for  everythiiui  we  »liil, 
thoujiht  and  had  w.is  to  us. 

hut  I  W.IS  too  younu  then  to  philosophise, 
and  John's  heartless  lauKh  ;if  my  childish 
anxiety  over  m\  christening  was,  very  un- 
justly, chalked  up  in  my  child  mind  against 
Fnglnnd. 

1  cannot  explain  the  horror  I  felt  at  the 
thought  of  the  public  humiliation  that  had  to 
be  faced  on  the  day  of  my  christenirii;.  As 
the  time  approached  my  terror  grew.  On  the 
night  before  it  was  to  happen  I  found  sleep 
impossible.  1  filf  I  could  not  lie  awake  in 
the  dark  :iful  think  of  ii,  so  1  poked  Jean  in 
the  .side 
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"Jc.jii.  Jon,"  I  whispered. 

Je;jn  shut  her  mouth,  turned  her  f.iir  he;id 
the  other  unv  nbout  on  the  pillow  ;  ..pened 
her  mouth  .ind  bcjiyn  to  snore. 

"  Je;in,"  I   insisted,  shaking  her  resolutely. 

She  opened  her  blue  eyes  and  looked  nt  nie 
dreamily,  "  Is  it  morning?  "  she  asked. 

"  Sh»sh  !  "  I  whispered.  "  It  isn't  morn- 
in;i. 

"  Then  what  for  did  you  waken  me?  " 

I  slipped  my  arm  about  her  neck.  "  Jean, 
do  you  think  they'll  pour  a  bucket  of  water 
over  mc  to-morrow?  " 

"  Letty  said  they  would,"  she  confirmed 
my  terror. 

I  began  to  cry  and  Jean  sat  up  in  bed  and 
put  her  arms  around  me  in  a  motherly  fashion, 
for  she  was  a  year  my  senior. 

"  Don't  cry,  Alcta."  she  begged,  "  don't 
cry.     Maybe  it  won't  hurt  much." 

There  was  poor  comfort  in  that  and  I  wept 
more  and  more  bitterly. 

i*resently  Jean  slipped  out  of  bed  and 
fumbled  about  the  bureau.  When  she  came 
back  she  pressed  her  string  of  amber  beads 
into  my  hand. 

"  ^'ou  can  have  my  beads  if  you  won't  cry," 
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she  proiiiisfd.  I  slipped  iluMii  under  my  pil- 
low :\m\  ^^■v  fell  ,'sliop  locked  in  t.icli  other's 
;ii  Ills. 

F^til  I  \v;ikcnetl  with  the  eonseioiisness  of  im- 
pending disiister,  which  in  if.s  fullest  (let.iil 
iiislu'd  h.ick  into  ni\  mind.  F  w.is  uoin^  tc,  he 
ehristened    lo-d;i\. 

As  I  Ikivc  s.iid  I  c.mnol  expl.iin  the  lujiror  I 
tell  .It  the  prospect  of  Iiein6  set  in  the  midst  of 
.1  K'omfnl  of  ;idulis  .iiKJ  li.ivinM  a  bucket  of 
w.ifer  poured  over  me.  I  was  sure  I  could 
ne\er  he   happy  aiiain   if  it   h.ippened. 

After  breakfast  1  si-'k-  awa\   by  myself  to  flu- 
I'iu  pond.     The  heavy  dew  ..n  the  tfrass  matie 
my   trel   soppiny  wci,   as   I   went   out   .ilone   to 
die.     I   had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  jump 
int.^  the  pond,  but   when   I  came   to  the  edfie 
;ind    looked    down    I    was   afraid.      The   water 
looked  colli  and  dirty.     I  did  not  want  to  die. 
especially    when    niothrr    w.,s    making    leniof. 
pies    for   dinner.      Hut    |    c..uld    not    bear    the 
rhoujjht  of  what  was  to  happen  after  dinner. 

I  Mopped  beside  a  scrubbv  little  bush  we 
children  called  the  snowberry.  the  fruit  of 
which  was  repi'ted  to  be  poisonous.  We  had 
hecn  warned  repeatedly  that  if  we  ate  those 
herncs   we   should   die.      Here   was   an   easier 
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'A  I'.  I'Ui  ill  ill  !>•  lUMipiiii:  iu'o  the  d'rfy  slimy 
piMui.  I  Mflu  u'd  :i  ii.iiHltuI  of  the  berrie.^. 
I  tK'\  Airt'  little  >ilvcry  liny  while  thinjis, 
V.  hill)  lodkeil  li.irmU>>  (.■iioumi,  mul  I  shoved 
iii.     slp'lc  li.iiidfiil   into  in\    mouth 

I  lic'i  I  I'cc.ime  ,ifr;iid.  I  >p;it  ihcm  out  up<  ii 
:lu;  ;ii('iiiid  iiul  i,m  .is  f.ist  ;is  I  could  to  the 
lioii-r  tor  .1  Clip  ol  wMtei,  which  I  took  out 
lu'hiiid  'lie  ^;i >i '^elu  1 1 \  hiisjies  .uid  used  to  ritihe 
nn  luoulli.  All  ilic  lot  of  the  d;iy  I  spetit 
listcniiui  for  trouble  iiitern;dly ,  so  tli;it  the 
die, 111  ot  ilie  ;ippr(jiicliinU  christeriiii^  becntnc 
secoiHJ.-fry. 

When  it  w.is  o\ci  I  slid  to  Jo;in,  "  Huh, 
>ou  thought  the  pre.iclior  was  iioiuji  to  pour  ;i 
bucket  of  w;iter  over  my  he;ul," 

This    W.IS    too    much    for    Jo:iu's     patience. 

Voii  thoujiht  so,  too."  she  insisted,  "  and 
vou  were  awful  soared."  "  I  wasn't  scared," 
I   colli r.idictcd   her  flatly. 

We  were  iilaNiiia  in  the  sand-pile  with 
Minnie  Fors>th  .iiid  Amy  Cotter,  whose 
mothers  had  brouiiht  them  ak^mi  to  my 
clirisieriiu;.  Minnie  created  a  diversion  at  this 
juncture  by  announcing,  "  I  heard  my  ma  tell 
my  pa  your  mother  is  going  to  have  a  baby." 

.Tean   .itid   1   gasped. 

I    know,    the    stork    brings    them,"    Amy 
c-  plained. 
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Miiiiiic  s.it  h;ick  oil  her  heels  .ifrci  h.i\  mji 
iciiikUmI  f)fT  .1  niii(l  pie.  -.iml  s.iid  c^n- 
frm|>iiM.ijslv.  ••  Silly,  thii's  iiof  the  w.iy  luhies 
'■'""^'  "  A"»l  thrro,  uhilc  -Ae  kiirit  optn- 
iiioiiiIikI  .iromul  lur  in  the  sind-pile,  shr  r\- 
phiined  to  ii.s,  with  illiistr.itions  dr.iwti  from 
llie  fiiniiyiirci,  the  in.iin  fjiets  of  procre;ition. 

I  liJf  iiijjht  when  mother  w.is  puttitij?  mo  to 
IhcI  I  ;iske(i  ahruptly,  "  Mother,  uherr  do 
hihies  come  from?  " 

"The  stork  hnnfi,^  them."  she  iiiiswered. 
liiyin^  me  ;j  (|iiick  suspicions  look. 

"And  where  does  the  8tf)rk  >iet  them?  "  I 
persisted,  in  order  to  see  if  she  wonld  keep  on 
lyinU. 

Morher  lijushod.  "  I,,  heaven."  she 
snapped.     "  Don't  ask  so  many  questions." 

I  looked  at  mother's  figure  thoui?hffuIlv.  I 
did  not  so  much  mind  beimi  a  liar,  now  that  f 
Knew  mother  was  one  too.  I  wondered  if  God 
would  let  her  Hn  to  heaven  when  she  died. 
I  hoped  so,  for  I  loved  mother. 


CHAfMK    II 
IUby  IWiotmii!. 

It  A.ih  wiiitci.  I  he  sii«»v\  ^^ab  piled  liiglici 
rli.m  my  hc.id,  in  p|;iccs  higher  ?hjn  my 
f;ither's  ;iLsr,,  .ilong  the  4nrden  fenee,  ;ind  the 
windows  were  thick  with  frost.  Mother  u^cd 
to  tiike  .1  t1;it  iron  from  the  stove  ;ind  th.iw 
them  off.  Iicc:iijse  it  m.ide  the  room  d;irk.  W'v 
slept  with  Hirh  he;ivy  coverings  on  our  bed 
rh.if  \vc  wakened  tired  with  the  weight  of 
them,  jiid  >«;itlierin4  up  our  clothes  r;in  dowti 
to  the  kitchen  stove  to  dresb. 

One  day  of  thnt  winter  stands  out  done  in 
m>  memory.  It  w;is  so  cold  that  the  kitchen 
door  creaked  ominously  on  its  hinges  when 
father  went  in  or  out  to  his  chores.  He  was 
alone  now,  for  .^»hn  had  gone  to  the  town  to 
work  durinj;  the  winter. 

Mother  went  often  to  the  window  and 
looked  our.  She  moved  slowly,  as  if  she 
were  very  tired.  Once  I  tagged  along  and 
climbed  up  on  a  chair  and  looked  out  too. 
I  here  w:is  nothing  to  see  hut  the  snow  drifting 
in  h\il.  loose  w  hite  waves  for  miles  upon  miles, 
to  where  th 
rim  of  the  skv 
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Mvither  put  Ik  r  ;irm  .ihout  ire;  drew  nic 
close  \<)  her  side,  and  ran  her  eraeked  tini;eii> 
tliiouuh  my  cuii\    red  hiowii  hair. 

"  It  mother  shoiiUi  have  to  :'o  away  atul 
leave  Aleta  she  would  he  a  Uood  liirl,  wonldn'l 
^lio?  "  she  asked. 

I  put  my  arms  ahoul  her  iieek  am!  elum' 
there  desperateK  "  I'll  'ell  (i'-d  mM  to  lei 
\()u  >40  away,"  I  remonstrated. 

"  Do  you  thiuK  if  will  he  io-da>?  "  Leliy 
asked,  from  the  taMe,  wheie  she  wis  makiui' 
cookies. 

"I  don't  know,"  iiiothe-'  answered,  ami 
s'l^hed  a  Ion:;  weary  shudderinii,  ^ii-h.  "  1  hope 
not.  It  woidd  he  a  terrihle  tla>  for  Jack  to  uo 
for  the  doctor." 

When  she  spoke  a:-ain  lur  voice  was  sharp 
and  irritai^Ie.  "1,-tty,  do  take  that  pot  of 
feed  oft  the  sto\e.  The  smell  of  it  makes  me 
sick. 

.le.iu  and  1  weie  si  winU  for  out  dolls  over 
iii  .1  corner,  hut  when  mother  went  to  the 
window  again,  .m  hour  or  two  later,  i  put 
down  the  doll's  frock  and  followed  her. 

All  was  changed  outside.  The  sky  had 
K'own  dark  and  the  snow  drifted  past  in  solid 
white  sheets,  so  that  one  could  not  see  even 
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"  You   c.-in't   go   jway,"   I    said    jubilantly, 

luuk  Iiow  it  storms." 

Mother  raised  my  little  browti  hand  t(;  hcr 
lips  .111(1  kissed  it.  "  Otic  would  think  .she 
knew  .something  was  the  matter,"  she  inur- 
iniired. 

\\"hen  I  came  i)ack  Jean  s.nd,  "  W  \}\  ddn'i 
>'.>u  sit  still  and  sew? 

I   hate  sewinji."   I   answered. 

"  You're  i;i/y,"  she  said. 

Perhap.s  she  was  right. 


It  was  the  middle  of  tlu'  niCht  when  1  was 
wakened  hy  a  loud  cry.  1  sat  up  in  bed  shak- 
ing. I  he  cry  came  aiiain—a  fearful  agonized 
^"und.  I  lio  not  know  how  I  knew  ir  was  m>' 
mother  cryin>;.  The  screams  died  away  i-ito  a 
?oIi  that  was  even  more  unbearable  to  listen 

to. 

I  slipped  out  of  bed  and  trotted  into  the 
h.dl  in  my  bare  feet.  Letty  was  just  coming 
out   f>f   mother's  room. 

"  Go  back  to  bed  right  away,  Aleta,"  she 
commanded  me  sharply. 

"  T  want  my  mother,"  I  vhim.pered. 

"God  help  you,  child;  I'm  afraid  your 
tnother  is  dying  and  your  father  is  lost  in  the 
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'■  Wherc't-  father?  "  I  ;ibkcd. 

"  Gone  for  the  doctor.  Run  back  to  bed 
t|i)'u'kly." 

I  prciciulcd  to  stiirt  for  my  room,  but  when 
>hr  li.id  jionc  on  downstairs  with  the  kettle  1 
tip-toed  back  and  shoved  mother's  door  open 
a  crack.  1  Ujoked  just  once.  1  did  not  want 
to  h)ok  any  more  I  ran  back  to  bed,  where 
I  shivered  and  .obbed  so  hard  I  ^     kened  Jean. 

Slie  started  up  in  a  fright.  "What's  the 
matter?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

"  Mother's  dyiiiJi  and   father's  lost.     Letty 

s.iys  so." 

1  tried  three  times  to  tell  her  of  what  I  had 
seen  in  mother's  room,  but  could  not.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  all  these  years  that  I  have 
been  able  to  speak  of  it. 

.lean  bejian  to  cry  too,  'nd  I  sobbed  out, 
"  Mother,  mother,  mother  !  "  over  and  over 
:ijiain.  Sometimes  we  both  held  our  breath 
there  in  the  dark  and  listened  to  the  wind 
howling  around  the  house  and  rattling  the 
window  panes. 

I  don't  know  which  of  us  fell  asleep  first, 
but  our  next  consciousness  was  that  it  was 
morning  and  the  sun  was  streaming  in  through 
our  windoN\ .     Nobody  iiad  coiuc  iu  vv.ikcn  us. 
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TliL'ii  \v«.'  riM It'll ihcreil  nbont  f;ilher  :intl  mother 
:iru]  4()t  out  of  bed  eryin^  to  ourselves; 
iiiitliered  our  clothes  together  ;incl  stnrted  for 
the   st;iirK. 

As  we  p;issed  mother's  door  her  voiee  called 
out  to  Us,  "Cirls,  come  here." 

.Ie;in  rushed  iu,  Imii   I  \v;is  nfraid  to  go. 

"  Clome,  Alet;?,"  mother  colled  :i6:iin,  :md  I 
went  shyl>  in.  She  \\;  ;  Iyin4  in  a  nice  clean 
iHii,  Hritj  on  the  pillo..  beside  her  there  was  a 
wee  head. 

■'Kiss    \oiir    bab\     brother,"    mother    suti- 

I  iliii  and  it  made  me  feel  very  cjueer.  "  Let 
me  hold  him,"  I  be^ed. 

■'You're     too     small     yet,"     mother     said. 

You'll  have  more  than  you  want  of  holdinji 
him,"  she  adde(i,  with  her  dry  cytiicism. 

She  u;is  wronji  in  that.  I  think  if  Barry 
could  be  ijuestioned  he  would  ajiree  that  her 
propiiccy   was   nc\cr  fulfilled. 

A  bi>4  strange  man  came  Into  the  room  then, 
and  we  remembered  about  f.ilher.  Mother 
told  u>  lit'  had  reached  home  safely  and  sent 
us  out  (>(  the  room. 

We  went  downstairs,  and  shortly  afterwards 
father  came  in  from  the  stable      He  wa?  a  fall, 
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s.„ckv  n-.:.n  with  hushy  whiskers.  1  h.s  morn- 
ing he  w..re  :in  air  of  u-eat  in.po,  lance.  Mo 
went  round  about  to  kick  several  chairs  :nul 
Rover  o\\\  of  his  way. 


CIlAPTI'.k    III. 

(]';IJ    IN    THK   SK)[<\1. 

I  he  followiiiM  >iiiiiincr  th(?\  .><.mii  me  lo  Smi- 
•  l.iv  Selniol,  hilt  tli;it  liiii  not  iniprovc  m\ 
■  opinion  of  ("loci.  The  liciii-  I  hcird  .ihoiii 
llie'e  \v;is  .'ilw.iys  iitiiiry  :it  soriu !« ,tiy  :ihoiit 
-'.iiiethiriii,  and  I  was  ;ifrai(l  of  hirii.  Theie 
lit  iMiiid  DPMpIt-  \\ln>  chiini  to  li:\r  nici  the 
^""*^1   "'  '^Ik   quiet    places   and    the   M.irry 

he.iveiis  ill  churches,  luii  persnn;illy  I  iie\er 
Ii;i\e.  i  he  God  I  niei  there  woie  ;in  expres- 
sion which  I  h:ive  since  seen  on  the  fnces  of 
stiiiie  policemen  iipplyin^  the  third  .lejirce  to  ;i 
criniinnl. 

liur  I  met  him  one  nfternoon  the  summer  I 
w.is  nine,  in  ;i  corner  (.f  the  pasture  field. 
Mother  :md  father  had  iione  to  town,  nnd 
while  Je.'in  sewed  .i  rip  in  Harry's  shirt  I  went 
otif  in  the  stranjie  i)roodin4  hush  before  a 
iluituierstoi  m  to  find  the  cows. 

Prom    the    Mue    hl.ick    sky,    resting  evenly, 

like    a   howl,    upon    the    level    floor   of   earth, 

fdtercd  a  weird  shadowy  iwirn^ht,  and  I  looked 

[east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  and  there 
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vv;.s  .u.thinU  iM.t  :.  few  sh.cks  bctwce..  .ne  ;nul 

the  fnr  :.w:.v  ed«c  of  the  NNorld.     1  felt  very 

tinv   under   that   immense  black  dome,  and    ! 

w-is  jilad  even  of  the  barbed  wire  fence  whicl 

shut  me  in  fro  i  those  immeasurable  distances 

The  l^hiehelis  hunii  tense  on  their  slende 

.n-...s.    and    the   last   Nvhisper   had   died    awa; 

:,rnoni  the  stunted  poplar  scrub.    Over  in  th^ 

e.st  a  vellow  snake  of  t^re  wri^jiled  down  th 

.kv.  followed  by  a  crash  that  seemed  to  roc 

,ho  world.    A  bree/e  came  by.     It  stirred  m 

hair,  ran  nlon4  the  urass  at  my  feet  and  set  a 

the  lilies  and  bluebells  to  noddi.i}^.     Then  a 

was  still  a^ain  und  dark,  but  I  felt  as  if  1  wei 

ridinu  on  the  win^s  of  a  bird.     I  know  Go 

p-i^std  bv  in  that  breeze,  because  for  a  htt 

while  I  was  not  afraid  of  father  or  mother.  . 

(,f  anvthinft  in  the  whole  world. 

But  perhaps  that  is  not  (luite  true,  for  I  i 
not  believe  1  wo.dd  have  had  the  courage 
write  in  a  composition   a!  school   any  of  t 
strange  new   thiuRS   1   thoujiht   ::s  I   drove  t 
iMltlc   home   in   that   queer  dark   hush  beto 

the  storm. 

The  next  thin^  the  world  must  evolve 
protective  coloration  for  souls,  so  that  soci- 
and   our   public   sch.-.ois   wiil    iu.t   h^     -i'^ 
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pounce  upon  and  trample  into  the  nilre  of 
conventionality  all  tlie  hopeful  little  buds  of 
inspiration  which  spring  up  in  children's 
minds. 


ii 
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CIIAPTRR    IV. 
Lightning. 

A8  I  nearcd  the  house  Je.in  cime  runnini^ 
to  meet  me.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  ehalk, 
and  tears  streamed  down  her  cheek.s. 

"The  house  h.is  been  struck  by  lij^htninji." 
she  wailed,  '  .  ul— and  I  think  -its  killed 
Barry." 

Everything  tiiat  liappened  after  that  is  like  a 
dream.  I  vaguely  remember  running  like  the 
\.'ind,  with  Jean  panting  beside  m..  I  hardly 
glanced  at  the  torn  and  blackened  wall,  but 
ran  straight  to  the  couch  where  Jean  had 
dragged  his  limp  little  body.  He  was  abso- 
lutely still.  The  little  hand,  with  the  dimpled 
knuckles  huna  over  the  side  of  the  couch;  the 
fair  head  was  twisted  ;iwkwardly  to  one  side. 

I  caught  him  in  my  arms  and  almost  shook 
him  as  I  cried,  "  Barry,  Barry,  waken  up 
quick.     I, eta  wants  you." 

The  small  limp  figure  lay  quiet  against  my 
shoulder.  He  did  not  put  the  fat  little  arms 
about  my  neck  and  whisper,  as  usual,  "  Barry 
loves  Leta." 

Child  though  I  was  I  can  remember  yet  the 
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sick  thought  that  he  would  never  do  that 
.ijjnin;  that  1  would  never  waken  up  to  find 
him  sitting  on  my  chest  or  poking  his  little 
fingers  into  my  eyes  and  saying,  "  I  sought 
you'd  never  waken  up." 

"  Do  you  think  he's  dead?  "  Jean  whis- 
pered. 

1  could   not  speak,  so  I  just   nodded  over 

Barry's  little  fair  head. 

"  I  saw  Mar>'  White  when  she  fainted  at  the 
Sunday  School  picnic,"  Jean  said,  and  they 
threw  cold  water  on  her  face,  and  she  jjot  all 

right." 

I  put  Barry  down,  and  we  both  ran  for  the 
water  pail.    It  was  empty,  but  we  took  hold  of 
the  handle  together  .nnd  ran  to  the  well.     It 
was  very  dark  now,  and  long  wicked  chains  of 
lightning   ran   about   the   sk'/    at  intervals   of 
seconds,  while  a  white  light  played  without 
intermission     along     the     horizon,     and     the 
thunder  grumbled  continuously,  breaking  out 
occasionally    into    loud    crashes.      The    chip- 
strewn  yard,  littered  with  farm  machinery  and 
hen  coops,  was  lighted  by  a   fitfu!  glare.     1 
noticed   that   all    the  fowls   and   animals   had 
crowded  into  shelter. 

Sobhinj?  with  terror  of  the  thing  that  had 
happened     to     Barry    and    of   the   storm,   we 
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pumped  and  pumped  until  we  liail  fdled  ilie 
pail,  and  then  drajjiijed  it  between  us  to  the 
house,  splashing  the  water  over  our  slippers 
and  little  print  skirts. 

With  shaking  hands  Jean  filled  the  dipper 
and  carried  it  to  the  couch.  Barry  w.is  l\in« 
just  as  we  had  left  him. 

"  Would  you  throw  it  all  over  him?  "  she 
whispered  an.xiously. 

"  1  don't  know,"  I  said;  "  what  did  they  do 
to   Mary?  " 

"  I  just  forget,"  she  answered,  "  hut  I  think 
they  threw  a  lot."  Whereupon  she  turncil  the 
whole  contents  of  the  dipper  over  Barry's  face. 

He  lav  as  still  as  before. 

I  snatched  the  dipper  and  broujiht  it  full 
again  and  dashed  It  over  him. 

The  limp  little  iijjure  continued  motionless, 
so  I  ran  frantically  ior  a  third.  Before  I 
reached  the  bench,  Jean  ^:\ve  a  cry,  the  inflec- 
tion of  which  stays  with  me  to  this  moment. 
When  I  reached  the  couch  Barry's  liead  was 
stirrinjJ  on  the  pillow.  Jean  and  I  rubbed  his 
hands  and  called  to  him,  and  presently  he 
opened  his  dark  blue  eyes  and  be^an  to  cry. 

We  took  him  up  out  of  the  water,  and  Jean 
ran  to  get  dry  clothes  to  put  on  him.  We 
were  too  much  excited  io  think  of  the  "storm. 
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which   w:is   roaring   and   threshinji  about   our 
prairie  dwellinji. 

Hv  the  time  we  had  Barry  undrc^^ed  and 
info  clean  clothes  the  storm  had  pasbcd. 
When  he  >.tood  up  on  my  lap  and  buried  his 
damp  fair  he.id  in  the  hollow  of  m>  neck  I 
looked  through  the  open  door  at  the  clean, 
newlv-washcd  world,  twinklinji  and  lau^hinft 
in  the  suidight.  I  laughed,  too,  but  that  night 
I  h  id  dreams  of  losing  Harry,  and  wakened 
over  and  over  to  clutch  his  warm  little  body. 


School    in    Town 

W'c  moved,  I  think  it  wys  the  foMowin^ 
spring,  t<»  n  fnrtn  on  the  outskirts  of  ;i  little 
villjgc  c.ilk'd  Souris  Hivcr.  Jc;ni  ;ind  I  were 
;illowed  to  ijo  on  jlu'.id  with  the  first  load  of 
furniture  on  n  pledge  of  good  behaviour  until 
mother  arrived.  We  pranced  up  and  down 
am!  promised  anything  she  asktil. 

The  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  wagon  crept 
along,  bui  the  ploughed  fields,  freshly  cleared 
of  snow,  were  fragrant  under  the  mid-March 
sun,  and  we  were  adventuring  forth  into  a  new 
life. 

Always  I  have  loved  the  up  grade  of  the 
year,  the  thrill  of  a  new  awakening,  even 
though  it  is  at  this  season  more  than  any  other 
that  I  am  conscious  of  that  something  within 
which  struggles  htjpelessly  to  break  the  bonds 
of  life  and  find  its  way  to  freedom. 

The  new  home  seemed  to  me  quite  wonder- 
ful. The  house  was  big,  very  big,  I  thought, 
for  it  had  a  front  hall,  and  there  was  an  arch- 
way between  the  parlour  and  dining  room, 
and  there  was  a  big  sunny  L  of  a  kitchen.     I 
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^^,ls  p;Hticul:.rlv  el.tCii  .-vir  the  ..rclnvay.  for 
it  w:..  juM  liko  Minnie  I'nrsyth's  and  other 
placeR  in  town,  -nd  ..Irc.dy  1  li:ul  bc^un  t.. 
accept  the  ^vorId's  dictutn  that  the  usual  is 
iiccesRarilv   the   beautiful. 

Jean  and  I  were  sittiiui  <'Ut  on  the  front 
stepB  a  week  or  two  later  when  two  little  Jtirls 
ppssed.  staring  very  hard  at  us.  \N  e  stared 
hack  at  them.  When  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  fence  thcv  turned  ahr)nt  and  marched  up 

to  the  gate.  ,, 

"  liow  much  is  your  j^ape  seed  a  pound." 
they    inquired    simultaneously.       Then    they 
took    to   thcii    heels   and    ran    as   fast   as   they 
could  towards  town.     We  put  down  our  dolls 
and  ran  after  them. 

When  they  reached  the  culvert  over  the 
,  «vinc  they  halted,  and  stood  digging  the  toes 
of  their  shoes  into  the  loose  black  soil  of  the 
countrv   road. 

"  What  did  you  say  that  for?  "  Jean  askeu. 
when  we  had  come  within  speaking  distance. 
The  older  girl  laughed  amiably.     "  Just  for 
fun."  she  answered.     *'  What's  your  name? 

We  exchanged  names  and  ages  and  found 
that  ti.e  strangers  were  May  and  Pauline  Ran- 
somc,  and  that  the  former  was  a  year  older 
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than  Jc.in,  and  Pauline  a  year  older  than  my- 
self. Their  father  was  a  doctcjr,  and  they  were 
Prcshyterians.  This  last  was  a  great  blow,  as 
it  eliminated  all  hope  of  meeting  them  at  Sun- 
day School.  It  also,  though  this  worried  us 
little,  put  aside  any  chance  of  encountering 
then  in  heaven,  for  already  I  understood 
vag  .  that  Presbyterians,  leaning  on  the 
fa'  »'  prop  of  fore-ordination,  were  heading 
str   •   'it  for  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 

'  What  grade  are  \ou  in  at  school?  "  May 
asked. 

Jean  and  I  looked  at  each  other  uncomfort- 
ably. "  We've  only  been  to  school  two 
winters,"  Jean  answered  shyly. 

The  strangers  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
their  amazement. 

"  You'll  have  to  go  in  the  baby  class,"  May 
said,  "  and  everybody  will  laugh  at  you.  I 
wouldn't  be  in  your  place  for  anything." 

I  could  feel  my  lip  tremble  as  1  thought  of 
the  unpleasantness  ahead.  Then  Pauline 
leaned  over  and  planted  a  kiss  upon  my  fore- 
head. 

May  and   I   won't  laugh,"  she  promised, 
"  and  you'll  soon  i;ct  ahead." 

Jean's  face  lighted  up  at  that.     "  Oh,  yes," 
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she  said,  easily,  "  we're  very  bright  and  we'll 
soon  catch  up." 

For  my  part  I  just  squeezed  Pauline's  hand 
very  hard  and  said  nothing,  but  I  was  greatly 
comforted.     I  had  found  a  friend. 

And  I  needed  one.  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  unpleasantness  of  those  first  few  months 
at  school.  It  was  not  being  behind  girls  of  my 
own  age  that  made  me  unhappy,  for  my  more 
mature  mind  made  promotion  come  easily, 
but  being  hedged  about  by  a  wall  of  unrelated 

don'ts. 

One  morning  after  the  teacher  had  read  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  1  put  up  my  hand  and 
was  permitted  to  speak.  "  How  did  God 
learn  to  use  such  beautiful  words?  "  1  asked, 
accepting  the  Hible  literally  as  the  word  ()f 
God.  I  can  see  that  room  to  this  day.  The 
sunlight  filtering  in  through  the  scrawny 
geraniums  on  the  window  sill  lit  up  the  rows 
of  still  little  figures.  I  can  hear  yet  the  hush 
that  followed  tny  question. 

Then  the  teacher  laughed  and  the  children 
tittered.  Already  the  public  school  had 
taught  us  to  titter  when  authority  laughs, 
which  l^  one  of  its  great  functions  in  society. 

"  Thaf    is  a   very  foolish   question,   Aleta," 
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the   tr;n-1ici   s;ii(.l,  {Jismis>M)i>   it.  ;iih1   ni>    fcll<i->> 
^tildtnts    Ktoketl    .It     mc    pitylnlily.       I     5ihlHC<l 

.KToss  ;Jt  P.'iuline.     She  was  not  laujihing,  hut 
!«lic  IcjokcJ  shocked  :tiul  troubled. 

"  Anention  !  "  the  feu  her  cxiluimcd, 
sharply. 

We  turned  our  heads  'iriii;hi  to  the  front 
and  put  our  feet  eveiih    on  the  floor. 

"  lk)oks  out;  one,  two,  th;ee." 

In  three  exactly  uniform  niovtnients  wc 
placed  our  hands  on  each  side  of  our  e.xercise 
hooks,  drew  tlieni  towaids  us  and  slid  thorn 
(Ml  to  the  desk.      I  lu-  i]a\-  hid  he^nn. 

All  nioinliiii  I  woiketi  av..i>  with  an  uiuiei- 
current  (»l  resentment  that  m\  wonder  at  the 
eompellinii  he.inty  of  the  Bihlical  lan^uajje 
should  have  heen  turned  into  an  occasion  for 
derision. 

1  c;:nnot  rcmemher  the  time  when  the  melo- 
dious measures  of  the  old  Hehrew  poets  did 
not  deliA'it  my  ear,  althougii  I  understood 
oidy  a  sentence  or  two  here  and  there. 

W'iieti  father  was  away  from  home  mother 
used  to  read  for  prayers,  always  selecting  some 
of  those  especially  lilting  passajies  from  the 
Psalms,  Is.iiah  or  I-^celesiastes,  particularly 
fioni    the   hitter   that   rna^nificcni    picturesque 
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rb.jptct     bejiinninji.     "  Remember     now     fh\ 
Cn.itoi   ill  tbr  tl;iNs  <>(  thy  yoiitli   .   .   .   .  ' 

Father's  favourite  passages  were  :  "  Hoi. our 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  ami  '*  Wives  sub- 
mit vourselves  unto  your  own  husbands."  He 
never  failed  t'>  read  this  advice  of  Paul's  when 
ho  and  mother  had  had  a  quarrel. 
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CHAPTKR    VI. 
Punishment. 

There  wjb  j  big  boy  in  Pauline's  class  called 
Ned  Grant,  whom  I  liked.  He  never  lauglied 
at  me  for  what  the  rest  called  my  nucer  ques- 
tions, which  popped  out  sometimes  in  spite  of 
myself,  though  at  longer  and  longer  intervals. 

Ned  Grant's  father  was  an  American 
Socialist  and  agnostic,  who,  after  losing  his 
wife,  had  come  west  and  taken  a  farm  adjoin- 
ing the  one  to  which  we  moved. 

Theoretically  mother  did  not  approve  of 
him,  but  she  enjoyed  his  conversation  more 
than  that  of  most  of  her  neighbours,  and  she 
mended  for  him  and  his  son,  and  made  their 
bread.  Her  practical  tolerance  ko  far  outran 
her  theories  of  conduct  that  in  spile  of  her 
narrow  code  of  morality  she  counted  her 
friends  among  all  classes  and  sects. 

So  partly  on  account  of  my  mother's  kind- 
ness; partly  because  of  his  own  radical  up- 
bringing, 1  could  always  count  on  Ned's  sup- 
port. 1  needed  it  less  and  less,  however,  as  I 
learned  through  a  long  process  of  humiliation 
that  one  iuay  ask  qucstiofis  at  schoc!    about 
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iirithmetii-,  spelling,  jJeogriiphy,  and  the  dates 
of  history,  hut  one  must  not  inquire  and  it  is 
ininu)r;il  to  think  ahout  the  genesis  of  life, 
God,  except  in  certain  set  phrases,  or  the 
spirit  (»f  history. 

Minnie  Forsyth,  who  is  now  a  missionary  to 
the  poor  long  suffering  Chinese,  had  a  knack 
of  always  asking  the  right  kind  of  question.  I 
recollect  that  she  looked  up  in  the  teacher's 
face  one  day  and  asked  sweetly,  "  Please, 
teacher,  does  God  love  me?  " 

The  teacher  answered  sanctimoniously. 
"  Yes,  dear,  God  loves  everyone  :  oidy  of 
course  there  are  some  who  are  naughty  and 
have  to  be  punished,"  she  added  quickly,  as  if 
God's  unmeasured  love  might  be  too  great  a 
licence  tti  happiness. 

Minnie  responded  properly,  "  Thank  you, 
teacher  dear." 

The  Psalmist  exclaimed  in  apparent  sur- 
prise, "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage?  "  I  know 
one  reason. 

1,  on  the  contrary,  always  asked  the  for- 
bidden thing.  Our  teacher  read  a  chapter  one 
morning  in  which  one  of  the  prophets,  in  the 
name  of  the  I.ord,  threatened  a  tribe  with 
complete  annihilation  at  the  outset,  and  at  the 
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c'lul   rissiircd   them   tli;it    the   Lord   h:ui   turned 
:i-.v;iy  his  \vr;ith  from  them. 

When  she  had  finished  I  inquired  in  all  sin- 
cerity, "  Teacher  "  (I  could  never  be  brought 
to  use  that  servile  form  of  address,  "  Please, 
teacher  "),  "  does  God  often  change  His 
mind?  " 

She  looked  "  the  lake  that  burneth  forever" 
at  me.  Immediately  the  class,  taking  its  cue 
from  her,  fixed  its  eyes  upon  me  with  a  "poor 
lost  soul  "  expression. 

"  Aleta,  you  are  a  very  irreverent  little 
jiirl,"  -^^c  said.  In  a  voice  (;f  awful  solemnity. 
"  God  doesn't  love  little  jjirls  who  are 
irreverent." 

Then  she  adjusted  her  spectacles  over  her 
pale  blue  eyes  and  went  on  with  her  work.  1 
felt  .(  poke  at  my  elbow,  and  the  girl  behintl 
handed  me  a  note.  It  was  from  Ned  Giant. 
He  said,  "  You're  a  brick,  Aleta." 

That  evening  Pauline,  May  and  Ned  walked 
home  with  Jean  and  me.  It  was  a  perfect 
June  day.  The  sky  was  so  brilliant  one  could 
not  bear  to  look  up  at  it,  and  the  flower-dotted 
grass  along  the  road  allowance  made  a  lovely 
fresco  for  the  dark  billowy  fields  of  grain. 
Much   to   my   discomfort   Ned   deliberatelv 
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liroui-ht   up   the  cjiiesiion   I   IkkI  :isked   in   the 
ni()riiint>. 

"  Miss  Hhick  thinks  she  knows  ;ill  .-iboiit  Goil 
nnd  the  Rihie,  dccsn'r  she?  "  he  risked. 

"  Well.  I  think  Aletn's  question  w. .,  sort  of 
disrespectful,"  P;iuline  s;iid.  "  I  don't  think 
you  should  nsk  questions  like  that  nbout  God." 
She  swung  aloni?  the  dusty  roiid  decisively,  a 
sombre,  hhick-haired.  dark-eyed,  long-limbed 
girl. 

"  Why  not?  "  Ned  inquired.    His  voice  was 
conteinptiiuus,    for    there    had    long    been    a 
mutual  dislike  between  him  and  Pauline. 
Because  i.'s  wrong." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is?  "  Ned  persisted. 

Pauline  flushed  angrily,  and  was  about  to 
speak  when  May,  who  was  in  the  room  above 
ours,  interrupted.  "What  are  you  talking 
about'''  "  she  (juestioned. 

When  she  was  fold  she  disposed  of  the 
matter  in  a  sentence.  "  The  teacher  ought  to 
have  spanked  you,  Aleta." 

"  No,  she  oughtn't,"  said  Jean.  Then  she 
changed  the  subject. 

Harry  came  running  out  to  meet  us. 
"  Mother's  making  lemon  tarts,"  he  called, 
"  and  she  said  you  could  bring  Pauline  and 
Ned  and  May  in  to  have  some." 
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He  named  our  quests  in  the  order  of  his 
own  preference.  Already  he  was  standing  in 
the    circle    of    Pauline's   arms,   giving   her   a 

love. 
You're  Pauline's  boy,  aren't  yoti?  "  she 
asked. 

"  I'm  Leta's  boy  first,  then  Jean's  and  then 
Pauline's,"  he  answered. 

We  walked  on,  Pauline  and  I,  each  holding 
a  moist,  dirty  little  hand,  except  when  Barry 
withdrew  it  to  tuck  the  bottom  of  his  blue 
duck  blouse  inside  his  little  pants. 

After  the  tarts  we  wenf  out  to  play  about  the 
barn.  This  was  always  a  treat  to  the  villag* 
children,  and  we,  who  were  poor  and  had  so 
few  things  to  show  ofT  with,  were  rather  proud 
to  have  this  advantage  over  them. 

We  were  climbing  up  and  sliding  down  a 
haystack  when  father  came  along.  He  had 
been  very  sullen  since  morning,  when  a  man 
had  come  to  see  him  about  a  mortgage.  Now 
he  flew  into  a  terrible  rage. 

"  What  are  you  children  doing  there?  "  he 
roared. 

We  scrambled  out  of  the  haystack  and  stood 
before  him,  our  hair  and  dresses  full  of  straw. 

'*  Who  told  you  to  bring  these  youngsters 
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here?  "  he  demanded,  his  eyes  turning  from 
Jejn  to  nie. 

"  Mother  snid  we  mi^ht,"  Jean  answered, 
meekly. 

"  Your  mother  ought  to  know  better  then," 
he  retorted  fiercely.  "  Go  on  home  with 
you,"  he  C(mtinued,  turning  to  our  guests. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  have  a  lot  of  kids  tearing 
my  haystack  to  pieces." 

They  went.  And  we  stood  trembling  with 
rage  and  fear  before  him.  !  carmot  express 
the  bitter  humiliation  of  having  our  guests  dis- 
missed in  this  way. 

"  I'll  teach  you,"  he  raged;  "  I'll  teach  you 
to  bring  :i  loi  of  youngsters  around  here  to 
destroy  things." 

Ho  went  around  the  corner  of  the  barn  and 
came  b;Kk  in  a  moment  with  a  stick. 

Hold  out   your  hand,"  he  said   to  Jean. 
She  did,  and  he  made  six  dark  welts  on  it  with 
the  stick.    Jean  screamed. 
Now  the  other  one." 

His  fury  and  brutality  were  rising,  and  he 
brought  the  blood  on  this  hand.  Jean's 
screams  were  terrible,  and  Barry  ran  wailing 
to  the  house. 

I  was  sick  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  this 
human  creature,  mad  with  the  lust  for  physical 
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I'oiuiiJC'sl  ovei  ;mytlilnj;  ♦hnf  stood  in  his  \v;iv. 
H;id  I  bei'ii  hrnvi-  1  wotiKI  [i  wc  (icfu-.l  him. 
hut  I  \v;is  Vfiy  iittjo  ami  lerrilily  .ift;rul.  So  I 
i.iii  ;is  fast  ;is  1  conid  and  crawled  into  a  hole 
in  the  haystack.  I  did  not  know  then  that 
t)iic  should  ne\er  run  from  an  infuri.itod 
animal  unless  one  is  sure  one  can  run  faster. 

Father  ran  affi'r  me  and  dra^ilcd  mc  out  In- 
the  foot.  He  wa-  p:de.  and  his  face  was  work- 
int;  horribly.  He  did  not  wait  to  .ask  that  I 
hold  out  my  hand,  but  sinick  nif  furiously  an. I 
indiscriminately  with  the  stick. 

Arc  you  sorry  vou've  boen  a  b.ul  liiil? 
he  kept  demandinji  hoarsely,  b(nween  blow- 

Sorry  !  The  one  tliou'Oit  in  my  mind  ai 
that  moment  was  murder.  Ihere  is  no  moie 
horrible  spectacle  than  that  of  a  human  beinp. 
drunk  with  the  desire  for  victor\  over  the 
body  (A  another  human  beinii.  The  tevoltiru' 
thing  is  thr.:  in  revertin^i  himself  to  i!ie  emo- 
tions of  the  juii^'le  he  draus  lii>  victim  c1(<\\,!i 
with  him  to  the  level  of  a  lie.ist  of  prey.  We, 
the  att.icker  and  the  .itt  icked,  were  for  \hc 
time  beinsj  on  the  spiritual  plane  ot  the  l'\>l(:\ 
and  the  ape. 

.Are  \<)U  sorry?  "  he  ro.ircti. 

Still  I  said  'lothing.  I  was  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  defy  him,  hut  he  had  overdone  the 
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biiit.iliry.     and    even     my    craven     heart     was 
i<i(iM.'tl  to  .1  passive  resist.ince. 

I  scieanicci  at  the  top  of  in\  voice,  and  pie- 
sently  mother  came  from  the  house  anil  said, 
"  .lack,  you  must  stop  whipping  that  child." 

You    Hn   awav    and    mind    your   business." 
f.ithcr  sn:ippe<l,  hut  iti  a  waveritiij  voice. 

Mother  came  up  and  lookeil  him  str.ii^ht  in 
the  eye.  Then  she  took  the  stick  from  him 
:ind  threw  it  .is  far  ;.s  she  could  throw.  I 
remember  how  her  ti«ht  black  alpaca  waist 
slipped  up  away  from  her  >kirf,  as  she  raised 
her  plump  brown  arm,  on  which  the  sleeve 
was  rolled  up  i.)  the  elbow.  She  was  a  little 
roly  poly  woman  with  plain  features,  of  which 
mine  are  n  duplicate,  but  .if  that  moment  she 
was  mru<nif'icenl.  A  .soul  hail  come  into  the 
jiuitile. 

Je.Tn  and  I  h.id  been  wrought  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  ne.\<>us  exciiemeni  ih.it  we  sobbed 
short,  diy  sobs  all  the  evenin/,^,  and  lay  stariui; 
into  the  dark  loni;  after  we  had  finished  our 
lesson.^  and  j^one  to  bed. 

Suddenly  there  flashed  into  my  mind  a 
picture  of  father  i^ettiny.  down  on  his  knees 
after  supper,  as  he  alw;'ys  did,  and  praying.  I 
s.iw  him  verv  vividlv.  with  a  hand  ('p.  o  i'.'>\  side 
of  a  well-scrubbed  kitchen  chair,  .and  his  bead 
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tillotl  f()\v;irJs  the  ct-ilinji,  ;is  he  thnnkcd  God 
for  keeping  liiiii  from  ^iii  during  the  day. 

"  Did  you  hear  hini  praying  to  God?  "  I 
whispered   to  Jean. 

"  And  after  he'd  been  Mich  a  pi^."  Jean 
agreed. 

"  If  he  goes  to  heaven  1  ihm't  sv;inf  to;  IM 
rather  go  to  hell,"  1  exelaimed,  growing  rnoie 
reckless,  and  yei  secretly  hoping  that  the  devil 
wasn't  listening,  and  woidd  not  take  too 
prompt  an  advantage  of  my  preference. 

Barry  sat  up  in  his  cot  and  looked  about 
him.  Then  there  was  a  patter  of  litik-  bare 
feet  on  the  floor,  as  he  climbed  up  and  cudilletl 
Ins  warm  little  body  against  mine. 

"  Never  fuind,  I, eta,"  he  whispered  ;  "  uhen 
I'm  a  man  I'll  gei  a  gun  ami  shoot  him  lieail, 
so  I  will." 

"  No,  Harry  dear,  you  can't  do  that,"  I 
whispereil  back  regretfully,  "  bccau>e  they 
would  pui  you  in  jail  or  hang  you." 

"  What  are  yt)U  children  talking  about? 
father's  Voice  asked  sharply  froni  liie  door, 
where  he  had  come  to  spy  upon  us.  It  svas  a 
peculiarity  of  his  that  he  wanted  the  hcnsual 
satisfaction  of  a  physical  victory  together  with 
th.e  resnect  wh.ich  belongs  to  a  spiritual  one. 


CHAPll'.R    \II 

IliK   Si'IKITI'M,   .\-K,\Y. 

From  .irouiul  the  coriuT  of  the  Imtii  one 
cveninji  in  my  twelfth  dimmer  Jem  .iiul  I  h;»'v 
Mr.  KIton,  tlic  Methodi>t  minister,  (lri\e  into 
the  yard.  Wc  watched  m(Mher  come  out  to 
speak  to  him,  rolling  down  her  sleeves  as  she 
came;  watched  him  j^ct  down  from  the  seat 
and  begin  to  unhitch  his  long-haired  ha>  horse 
from  the  shabbily  respectable  buggy,  which  so 
well  matched  his  dingy  black  ministerial  coat. 
Then  we  efTaced  ourselves  from  the  landscape. 

"  Let's  go  and  play  in  the  willows  beside  the 
pond,"  Jean  suggested. 

I  looked  up  into  her  round  rosy-cheeked 
face,  with  its  halo  of  golden  hair,  and  \^c 
laughed 

As  fast  a^  we  could  we  ran  for  the  willows. 
"  Do  you  suppose  we  could  hear  her  now  if 
she  called?  "  I  asked. 

Jean's  answer  was  not  as  irrelevant  as  it 
sounded.  "  She'll  likely  get  me  to  set  the 
table,  and  make  some  muffins,  and  send  you  in 
to  talk  to  him,"  she  reflected  aloud  with  satis- 
f-'ction. 
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T  stood  up,  holding  ;i  bunch  of  white 
;nitMnonc>  I  li.id  just  ^nthcrcd  \\\  u\}  hand 
.iiul  rubbed  I  he  yellow  pollen  iiiininst  my  nose, 
;is  1  .isketl  sh>  ly,  "  Je.'in,  whnt  do  you  say  when 
he  looks  at  >'ou  so  hard  and  asks  if  you  are 
ri^ht  with  Clod? 

"  I  say  yes  '  e\ery  time,"  Jean  answered, 
"  and  then  he  stops  worrying  nie.  hut  I  dc^n't 
like  him  to  do  it." 

"  Neither  do  1,"  I  agreed.  "  How  docs 
anyone  know  whether  they  are  right  with 
God?  " 

I  lion't  know." 

Do  you  suppose  an\boii\',  cvtn  Mt-  I'dton, 
really  knows?  "  I  (juestioncd. 

Mother's  voice  calling,  "  Girls,  girls,"  in- 
terrupted  U8. 

Reluctantly  wc  turned  our  feet  houseward. 
When  wc  entered  the  big  grey-painted  kitchen, 
with  the  flourishing  red  geraniums  in  the 
window,  mother,  who  was  bustling  about  get- 
ting tea,  stopped  and  said.  "  Aleta,  go  into 
the  parlour  and  talk  to  Mr.  Kdton." 

"  I  showed  him  all  the  photos  last  time,"  I 
objected. 

"  Then  just  talk  to  him,  dear,"  she 
answered,  and  her  blue  eyes  twinkled  as  she 
beni  and  kissed  mv  foreliead. 
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When  mother  abked  mc  that  way  to  do  any- 
thing I  was  helpless  to  resist.  I  would  have 
faced  a   rejjiment   of   liltonf. 

While  Mr.  I^lton  pumped  my  hand  up  and 
down  he  4ave  me  a  deep,  silent,  searching 
look,  which  made  me  squirm  inwardly. 

"  How  is  Minnie?  "  I  asked  desperately, 
resolved  to  ward  ofif  the  spiritual  inquisition  as 
long  as  possible.  Minnie  Forsyth  was  board- 
inji  with  the  I'.ltons  in  order  to  continue  at  a 
lAOod  school,  her  father  having  been  moved  by 
the  Methodist  Board  to  a  less  desirable  town. 
I  seized  upon  her  eagerly  as  a  plausible  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  "  Minnie  is  very  well, 
but  the  question  is,  how  is  Aleta?  "  he  said 
pointedly. 

I  understood  his  meaning  perfectly,  but  pre- 
tended not  to.  "  I'm  fine,"  I  answered,  "  but 
I  had  an  awfully  sore  throat  on  Monday  and 
one  of  my  tonsils  is  swelled  up  yet." 

He  stared  at  me  in  funcieal  silence. 

"  Would  you  like  to  look  at  it,"  I  offered 
amiably. 

He  waived  aside  the  invitation  to  explore 
my  throat.  "  It  wasn't  your  body  I  was  ask- 
ing about,  child;  it  was  your  immortal  soul." 

He  had  taken  a  seat  on  the  horsehair  sofa, 
and   I   sal    forward  on   the  prickly  edge   of   a 
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horsehair  chiiii,  <>tic  mii^iII  Ii;mu]  on  chcIi  knee. 
;ind  looked  .m   liiiii  soknnih. 

fie  did  not  hcc,  ms  I  did,  ;i  hiii  lK)U8cfly, 
which,  sighting  his  tcniptinji  h;dd  crown  from 
A  distance,  had  conic  swoopinjj  acr(»ss  the  room 
MiiginjI  the  ffallehijah  Chorut<.  it  circled 
round  and  ronnd,  like  a  hawk  over  a  chicken, 
and  just  as  he  asked  about  my  immortal  soul 
it  settled.  lie  jumped  up  and  rubbed  it  off. 
I'll  run  ami  get  a  piece  of  paper  to  kill  it," 
I  «')fTered  eagerb . 

Never  mind,  ihild,"   he  called   after   n;c, 
but  I  was  gone. 

When  I  returned  I  ch;ised  that  fi> ,  «>r 
another,  mercilessly.  At  first  Mr.  I''lt(>n 
looked  on  coldlv  and  disapprovingly.  'I'hcn 
he  began  to  watch  the  fly  and  pf>int  it  out  to 
me.  Finalb'  he  sprang  up  and  snatched  the 
swatter  from  my  hand.  Just  as  he  flattened  it 
against  the  window  pane  with  a  sharp  slap 
mother  appeared  in  the  doorway  ;ind  an- 
nounced supper.  My  immortal  soul  had,  f'>t 
the  time  beitig,  escaped  the  microscope. 

Supper  over,  Mr.  Elton  asked  for  a  Bible, 
and  after  reading  a  Psalm,  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed.  He  prayed  for  us  all,  but  for  me  in 
particular,  advising  God  that  he  iiiight  need  to 
keep  an  especial   watch  over  me,  as  I   had  a 
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trndcncv  •"  •'"  uiiHihcipli'"''!  ^pi'i'  '  'icrr 
\va^  J  desperate  carnet-tneso  in  liih  voice,  and 
when  he  went  on  to  ask  the  Heavenly  Father 
to  surround  us  all  with  His  lovinjl  protecti')n 
he  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  1  peeked 
through  my  fingers  at  him,  and  his  face  was 
shining  with  a  strange  light.  He  had  opened 
a  pathway  to  his  God— a  narrow-minded, 
higoted,  dogmatic  God,  it  is  true,  for  his  very 
limited  intelligence  was  not  capable  of  draw- 
ing a  great  and  splendid  picture  of  God-  but 
his  God. 

The  next  Wednesday  evening  .it  prayer 
meeting  he  took  up  the  lesson  of  the  foolish 
virgins  and  pointed  out  that  they  ob-jously 
symbolized  by  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and 
Church  of  England  members.  He  did  not 
bother  to  mention  the  Roman  Catholics,  for 
nobody  in  Souris  Ri"-.r  >criously  expected 
them  to  go  to  heaven. 

We  had  only  one  Roman  Catholic  family  in 
the  district,  and  it  did  seem  to  mc  hard  that 
Mrs.   Fagan  should  go  straight  down   to  hell 
when  she  got  through  raising  her  family,  nurs- 
ing her  neighbours,  and  being  jolly  and  kind  to 
ail    us    xoungsters.      Hui   so   they    said   !t   w;!s 
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written.  She  did  the  right  things,  but  the 
poor  woinaii  did  not  believe  the  riiiht  things. 
Hence  her  lost  condition. 

On  the  \v;)y  home  from  meeting  I  said  to 
father,  as  we  walked  along  the  deep-rutted 
road  in  the  moonlight,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing  as  Mr.  KIton  calling  the  other 
churches  foolish  virgins?  " 

b'ather  stroked  his  beard  with  placid  satisfac- 
tion as  he  declared,  "  You've  got  to  be  con- 
verted and  born  again  before  you  go  to 
hea\en,  and  they  don't  believe  in  it." 

I  looked  over  the  shadowy  lusfling  fields  of 
is'iin  and  then  up  to  the  eternal  stars,  and 
sail)  !-omcihing  which  1  intended  to  be  very 
personal,  while  appearing  casual.  "  Some  of 
them  arc  very  kind  to  their  families  and 
pleasant  in  their  homes,"  1  hinted. 

f'atlici  gave  a  grunt  of  annoyance.  "  You 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,"  he 
said  shortly. 

But  I  did,  in  a  way.  There  must  have  been 
a  lime,  for  I  was  no  intellectual  prodigy,  when 
1  did  not  resent  the  assumption  of  infallibility 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  o  group  of  indi- 
viduals, but  I  cannot  rememDer  it.  Among 
my    eaiiicst    cmotionai    recollections    is    the 
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resentment  I  felt  at  the  self-complacency  of  the 
holiness  Methodists,  who  visited  our  home, 
rnid  nf  my  father's  extreme  partisanship  in 
politics. 
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CHAPTf.R    Mil. 
Ned  is  I'^xpellki). 

It  \v;is  flic  second  summer  of  the  Boer  \\';<i, 
j<iui  public  feelinii  \v;is  infljimed  with  that 
peculiar  national  listeria  war  breeds.  I  was 
in  my  fifteenth  year,  and  Ned,  eighteen  and 
full  4rown,  was  studyinji  for  his  second-class 
certificate.  On  a  certain  spring  day.  ^t  the 
luSt  recess,  Ned,  Pauline,  Jean  and  I  were  sit- 
ting together  in  a  group  talking,  when  Pauline 
put  her  hand  down  on  Ned's  desk  and  picked 
np  a  copy  of  an  American  history,  which  Ned's 
father  had  brought  with  him  from  the  land  of 
his  birth. 

She  tDS'-cd  it  disdainfulb  aside  .  "  That 
book  is  full  of  lies,"  she  dcclaicd  con- 
temptuously. 

Ned  flushed,  but  he  nicrclv  reached  o\cr 
and  took  up  his  I'',nglish  history.  "  So  is  this," 
he  said  quietly. 

I  was  dumbfounded.  I  had  questioned  my 
parents  and  the  Bible,  but  up  to  that  moment 
If  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  the 
F.nglish  historv. 
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Pauline  ^rew  purple.  "  How  dnre  you  say 
such  a  thin^,"  she  Hashed  at  him. 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  you  dared  to  say 
the  American  history  is  full  of  Pes;  because  it's 
true.  All  histories  give  a  one-sided  eport  of 
things." 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  un- 
easily. Ned's  fair  face  was  quiet  and  com- 
puseil,  hut  his  4rey  eyes  were  llashinji  fire. 
Pauline  beat  a  lar^e,  substantially  shod  foot 
excitedly  on  the  floor.  Her  dark  sombre  face 
was  flushed  from  neck  to  brow. 

"  You  (.ught  to  be  put  in  jail  for  sayinji 
things  like  that."  she  stammert-i)  in  the  excess 
ul    her  ;i^;il:ltion. 

"  No  matter  whether  it  is  true  or  not,"  Neil 
said.  "That's  the  way  with  you  tories ; 
y(Mi'rc'  always  wantinji  to  put  somebody  in  jail 

as  if  that  proved  anything." 

"  Bui  it  isn't  true,"  Pauline  declared. 

Niil  was  provokinjily  co«.|.  "  How  do  you 
know?  "  he  asked  i|uietly. 

"  pKiaiise  it  isn't." 

"   TIkii's  :i  fine  reas»)n,"  he  siieercil. 

Paulifie  threw  up  her  heaii.  "  I  suppose 
vdii  know  belter  than  the  niafi  who  wrote  the 
history,  anil  the  l^oard  of  I\ducation,  aiul  all 
the  te;!cher^,"  she  y.nd  crushiniily. 
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The  other  students  who  had  been  idlin>> 
riiHUi!  tlie  loofii  now  i!;i(here(l  :iroiind  to  listen 
lo  the  qiuirrel. 

I  wouldn't  .leecpt  the  word  of  ;iny  Boiinl 
of  luliication  or  a  million  teachers,"  Ned 
said.  "  I'll  read  hoth  sides  of  the  question 
myself,  and  form  my  own  eonehisions.  My 
father  says  that  if  the  histories  were  any  j^ood 
they  would  give  us  transiati(  s  from  the  lead- 
ing historians  in  every  country  on  inter- 
national events,  and  leave  us  to  judge  f(»r  our- 
selves as  to  the  facts." 
^'our  father  is " 

We  never  heard  what  Ned's  father  w;is,  for 
at  that  moment  Mr.  Magrath  entered  the 
room. 

\\  hat's     .dl      this     noise     ahout?  "      he 
demanded  abruptly. 

Silence  fell  upon  us.  Pjuline  always  fought 
in  the  open.  She  was  no  rattle  talc,  hut 
Minnie  Fors\  th  spoke  up.  "  Ned  and  Pauline 
were  quarrelling  because  Ned  said  the  F.nglish 
history  was  full  of  lies,  and  Pauline  said  it 
wasn't." 

Maj^rath  turned  to  Paidine.  "Is  that 
true?  "  he  dcmjnded,  his  si|uatty  figuie 
trcmblim^  with  passion  and  his  thick  neck 
scarlet. 
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P;iulinc  shoved  :i  pencil  np  and  liown 
liriwecn  her  loii^;  tiiii>er>  in  silciice.  In  lu-i 
iii-o  she  had  threatened  Neil  with  jail.  Ini! 
when  it  came  to  the  test  she  was  unwiilinii, 
much  as  she  disliked  him,  to  reveal  his  short- 
roinin^  to  the  super-patriot  Ma^rath. 

"  Is  this  true,  Pauline?  "  Ma^rath  repeated. 

"  Ye>,  sir,"  F^auline  answered,  "  but-  but 
1  don't  think  he  meant  it,"  she  added, 
j^encrously. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  Ned  said  quietly. 

Magrat'i  turned  pale.  "  Ned,"  he  thun- 
dered, "  take  your  books  and  yn  home. 
You're  expelled." 

Ned  dill  not  niove. 

"  Did  you  hear  me?  "  Mat-rath  shouted. 

"  Cert.iinly,"  Ned  answered. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  obey  me? 

"  Recause  you  have  no  authority  to  expel 
ine  trtuii  the  school,"  Ned  replied.  It  was 
imcanny  the  instinct  Ned  and  his  father  hati 
for  law.  They  always  knew  to  a  nicety  how 
f.ir  authority  could  go. 

Ma4rath  swallowed  c|uickly.  Then  he  turned 
oil  his  heel  and  went  to  the  desk.  When  he 
I  inie  back  he  carried  an  ugly  bl.ick  strap  in  his 
liafid. 

"  1  heie  is  something  I   have  the  authority 
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to  do,"  he  hissed.  "  I  e;iti  ^'vc  you  a  ijooil 
thr;i8hinsl  for  ilishonouriii^  our  country,  you 
younji  American  upst:irt." 

I  never  s:i\v  Ned  so  cool  and  dijjtiified  ns  he 
was  that  afternoon.  He  h)oked  Majjrath 
>trai>iht  in  ihe  eye.  "  Put  that  thinji  down," 
he  said  in  a  i|uiet,  powerful  tone,  "  you  can't 
prove  with  that  thin^  that  the  I'Jifilish  histors 
is  true." 

Majjrath  wavered.  I  have  no  lioul  that  he 
\%.(.s  restrained  partly  by  Neil's  supple  younn 
muscles;  partly  hy  the  fear  that  Tom  Grant 
would  go  lo  law  with  him,  for  Tom  Grant 
K)idd  pie. id  a  case  so  wittily  and  persuasively 
hefore  a  jury  that  everyone  avoideil  meetin>< 
him   in  court. 

At  any  rate  he  hesitated.  Then  he  threw 
hack  his  shoulders  and  laughed.  If  was  not  a 
very  jjood  laugh,  but  it  served  as  a  back  paildle 
in  the  argument. 

Very  well,  my  smart  voung  Socialist,  I'll 
leave  it  to  the  trustees  to  ilecide  whether 
you're  ft)  lie  all«>wed  to  contaminate  the  mimis 
of  the  other  students  by  making  seditious 
speeches,"  And  away  he  struited  and  replaced 
tlie  strap  in  his  desk. 

Ned  took  his  seat,  the  object  of  ttie  cold 
glances  of  all  his  afis(*ciates.     He  turned  to  me. 
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I  looked  down  :it  my  book.  I  admired  Ned, 
nnd  nearly  always  agreed  with  him,  but  beinU 
a  coward,  I  felt  sometimes  that  I  ilid  not  like 
to  be  associated  with  liiiii  in  the  minds  of  my 
friends. 

The  moment  it  h.ul  happened  I  was 
ashamed,  and  tried  to  catch  his  eye,  but  he  did 
not  rtl'ince  my  way  until  about  four  o'clock, 
when  he  jinvc  me  a  cold,  hard  look.  1  felt  like 
one  of  those  shrivelled  little  peas  at  the  end  of 
a  pod. 

He  stalked  off  by  himself  svheti  school  wab 
over,  and  left  ine  to  walk  home  alone,  even 
thoujih  he  knt-w  Bariv  was  at  home  sick,  aiul 
Jean  was  spemlinji  the  iiijjht  in  town  with 
May. 

When  1  reached  home  mother  was  sewinji  in 
i  low  rocker  by  the  south  kitchen  window, 
and  on  the  white  f)il  cloth  covered  table  there 
was  ranjieil  a  c|uantity  of  fragrant  yellow 
loaves  of  bread. 

"  '["here's  a  pan  of  buns  there,  Aleta,"  she 
said,  j^lancin^  up  as  I  came  back  from  carryinji 
my  books  into  the  dining-room. 

I  helped  myself  to  a  bun  and  spread  it  with 
yellow  butter.  Then  1  brought  a  stool  and  sat 
down  beside  mother's  knee  and  told  her  about 
the  nuarrel  between  Ned  and  Pauline. 
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"  Wh:it  do  you  think,  mother?  "  I  nsked. 

She  w;i8  hoU^in^  the  needle  httwecn  her 
teeth  while  she  took  n  new  thread.  "  I  ihm'f 
know,"  she  iminibled. 

Then  she  look  the  needle  from  her  mourh, 
licked  the  end  of  the  thrend,  and  holdini?  them 
at  arm's  lenjjfh  brought  them  to;Jether. 

To  my  surprise  she  continued.  "  I  don't 
know  but  Xed  was  ri;^ht.  It  seems  to  me  very 
likely  that  histories  are  prejudiced.  They  may 
not  say  what  is  actually  untrue,  but  thty  per- 
haps jiive  a  colour  or  implication  to  events 
that  is  not  warranted,  in  order  to  make  our 
country  seem  more  perfect  than  it  is." 

Then  1  told  her  about  having  refused  to  look 
at  Ned  and  how  mean  I  felt. 

Mother  put  down  her  sewing  and  patted  my 
red  brown  head  jjently.  "  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  had  belter  do,  Aleta,"  she  said  after  a 
little.  "  Put  some  of  those  buns  in  a  bag  and 
lake  ihern  down  to  Xed  and  his  father  for 
supper,  a!ui  IlII  Ned  y(yu're  sorry." 

I  junipL'd  up  with  alacrity.  "  And  you 
niii^ht  take  alor-g  a  b(jttle  of  that  maple  syrup," 
she  ealleti,  when  1  was  in  the  pantry  hunting 
up  a  b..ii. 

I\;ther  always  grumbled  that  mother  would 
i^ive   away  everything  we   had.   and   certainly 
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nearly  luilf  this  consljinnicnt  of  m.iple  syrup 
from  I'pflc  Frnnk's  f.irni  in  Oiunrio  !i:ui  jiotn- 
in  this  \v;iy. 

I  went  to  the  door.  At  the  slop  1  turned 
:ind  looked  Jt  niotiier.  Her  round  face,  with 
its  three-tier  chin,  was  clearly  outlined  ajjainst 
the  dark  jjreen  foliajje  of  the  ^^eraniutris,  and 
the  Kunlijjht,  checkered  by  the  leaves,  fell 
acroKS  her  sloping  lap  on  to  the  jirey-painted 
floor. 

I  went  back  and  set  my  parcel  on  the  table. 
Mother  turned  in  surprise  :  "  Did  you  forget 
somethinil,  Aleta?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  smiling,  and  I  put  my  hands 
on  either  side  of  her  face  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head. She  looked  both  pleased  and  abashed. 
That  evening  I  found  she  had  made  one  of  my 
favourite  dishes,  a  baked  custard  for  mv 
supper. 

1  remember  with  a  singular  distinctness 
every  det.iil  of  that  walk  to  the  Grant's.  It 
was  May;  that  is  to  say  it  was  intoxicating. 
There  Is  a  secret  ur>;e  in  Spring  everywhere. 
F-ven  in  languid  humid  climes  it  is  the  season 
of  rnatlni's  and  revolutions.  Rut  Spring  in  the 
north  !  Air  like  champagne;  a  deluge  of  sun- 
light pouring  down  from  cloudless  blue  skies; 
life  bursting  forth  everywhere  with  an  instinc- 
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live  knowledge  v)f  the  need  for  speed  if  it  is  to 
run  its  course  and  reproduce  its  kind  before 
the  enrly  ;iutuinn  frost  overtakes  it.  It  is  life 
on  the  i-allop  to  out-distnnce  death.  One 
stands  in  awe  before  the  spectacle  of  this 
almost  indecent  hurry  to  survive. 

As  I  followed  the  footpath  alon4  the  barbed 
wire  fence,  which  enclosed  the  pasture  field,  1 
tht)ught  with  deep  disi^ust  of  what  had  hap- 
l>eneil  at  school.  Why  couldn't  1  follow 
straijjlil  ami  swittly  niy  own  opinions  as  the 
yellow  butteicups  at  ni\  feet  went  without  belf- 
conscit.iisness  lo  their  i^oA?  Why  did  I  find 
mysell  apolop.tiic  when  I  ditl  not  agree  \\iili 
the  majority?  When  I  was  «iven  a  mind  thai 
cjuestioned  everything,  why  was  1  not  j^iven  a 
spirit  ih.ii  feared  nuthinij?  Since  minds  came 
into  beinu  that  iiue^iioned  thinjis  it  seemed  tin- 
v.orld  needed  that  kind  of  mind.  I'hen  wh> 
be  ashamed  of  it?  So  I  reasoned  fruitlessly, 
for  the  win'?,s  of  my  soul  had  been  clipped  in 
my  infancy.  1  had  lost  the  pr.wer  to  fly  while 
rctninlna  the  will  to  rise  above  the  clouds  of 
bij^otry  and   prejudice. 

»  *  »  *  * 

The  yard  about  the  Grant's  cottage  was  alive 
with  hii?h-stcppin)(i  speckled  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,   scratchln4     b:tckward,    now    and    .irfain. 
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.inci  peeking  .ihout  d;iintil>.  One  was  c\cn 
rccr)nnoitrin^  the  kitclion  tlirouiili  the  p.irtl} 
open  door. 

The  l">rijihl  sunshine  in  tiic  room  ineIe;^^e(l 
the  dre.irincss  of  its  aspect.  The  ^Jic.isy  stove 
had  .)  pot  of  porridj^c  on  the  h.uk.  P ms  were 
set  r>ut  on  ch.iirs  nround  the  room,  .md  the 
tnhle  w.it.  full  of  dirty  dishes. 

I  rolled  up  m>"  sleeves  ;ind  set  to  woik  to 
niiike  ;i  lire.  Then  1  beii.in  to  wash  up  the 
dishe.^,  expecting  every  moment  thnt  Ned 
wonhi  come  in,  bnt  I  h;id  f'lnisheti  them,  ind 
swept  ;itul  mopped  the  Hoor,  .ind  still  there 
\x .'•s  no  siiin  of  Ned. 

I  \\;is  deteiiiiined  to  see  him  .  i  m.ike  it 
up,  so  I  heji.'in  to  Ret  supper.  I  hid  jn^' 
llnished  settinji  the  t;ddc  when  I  he:ird  hin  step 
:it  the  duor. 

Me  sfr>pped  short  when  he  s:iw  me.  "  I  lell", 
;Met;i."  he  e.xchiinied  in  s^lrprl^e. 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  :im;ized.  "  I  hen 
\ou're  not  rm^ry  with  me?  "  I  asketi  shyb  . 

Net!  twisted  his  eap  in  his  hands.  "  I  was  ;it 
first,"  he  admitted.  "  but  afterward  when  I 
th'>M:iht  it  over  I  saw  that  >  on  h.td  not  Ihhii 
tliinkinji  about  that  matter  of  the  hisfries  the 
way  I  had.  ^'ou  eoiddn't  be  expected  to  see 
it   at  once. 
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I  was  silent  while  ;i  stru^Ie  went  on  inside. 
At  last  I  spoke.  "  I  linte  to  tell  you,  Ned,"  1 
snid,  "  htit  it  \v;)t.n't  because  I  minded  about 
the  history  that  I  didn't  look  nt  you."  I 
picked  up  a  knife  and  made  trails  on  the  red 
damask  cloth  with  it.  "  .1  ist  for  a  minute  I— 
1 — was  ashamed,"  1  confessed  with  chagrin. 

Ned  was  silent. 

Without  raising  my  eyes  1  went  on.  "  You 
won't  understand.  You're  fearless.  You 
don't  mind  what  people  think  of  you.  But  I 
do;  I  don't  like  being  agaiti!^'  people." 

Still  Ned  was  silent. 

I     looked   up  and   saw     him    smiling-      "  1 

know,"     he     said,     "  I've     sometimes     been 

.^shamed  of  liad,  and  of  his  being  a  Socialist." 

Ami  your  dad  suc'i   a   tiear  old   man,"   I 

exclaimed,  in  a  shocked  Noice. 

Then  we  both  laughed. 

"  We're  in  the  same  boat,  Aleta."  Ned 
said,  "  we'll  always  be  against  the  popular 
side,  so  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to 
stand  by  each  other." 

lie  came  close  up  to  mc.  slipped  his  arm 
about  my  shoulders  and  looked  down  into  m\ 
eyes  with  a  queer  expression. 

I   was  startled.      I   looked   Ned   over   with   a 
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new  viGion,  from  his  boots  to  his  smoothly 
parted  silkily  dark  hair.  His  upper  lip  was 
blue.  He  had  begun  to  shave.  Ned  was  a 
man. 

I  looked  down  and  gi^jiled.  It  had  flashed 
upon  mc  all  at  once  that  I  was  a  woman. 

Ned  closed  his  short-fingered,  work- 
roughened  hand  over  mine. 

A  great  scraping  was  heard  at  the  door.  It 
was  Ned's  father  come  home  from  work.  We 
blushed  and  sprang  apart. 

That  night  when  I  was  going  to  bed  I  spent 
a  long  time  sitting  before  my  mirror.  The 
person  reflected  there  was  not  ver>'  satis- 
factory :  short,  stubby,  a  round  sallow  face 
with  irregular  features,  and  tanned.  But 
there  was  my  hair,  long  silky  curls  of  red 
brown  clustering  about  my  head,  and  my  dark 
brown  eyes,  which  some  people  told  me  were 
beautiful.  I  brushed  my  hair  uutil  it  crackled 
and  stood  out  about  my  head  in  a  shining 
cloud. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  helping  mother 
get  the  breakfast,  I  said  :  "  Do  you  know  any- 
thing that  will  take  of!  tan?  " 

Mother  looked  at  me  long  and  hard,  almost 
rcsenlfully,  I  thought. 
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Kufterniilk,"  she   miswercil,   slioitiv 


i  licy  expelled  Ned  from  school,  iliorchy 
provinft  the  ;iccm;icy  of  the  j-'niiili.sh  hisloiy, 
:ind  his  fnthcr  pl.iniied  to  send  him,  ff)r  the 
h;i|niicc  of  the  term,  to  \\'imiipe4,  wlu  re  he 
nieiint  to  enter  law  j^ehool  in  the  ;mtumn  jinv- 
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Ned  came  the  evening  before  he  left  to  say 
«ood-bye  to  us.  He  stayed  only  a  little  while. 
I'athcr  and  Jean  had  never  been  particularly 
friendly  to  him,  hni  e\en  mother  was  a  little 
cool,  which  I  tlnMijiht  ijucer,  since  she  h.id 
said  she  ihoufilif  Ned  w.is  probably  riiihi. 

But  Barry  bronjiht  him  his  greatest  treasure, 
a  knife  with  a  corkscrew,  several  biokcn 
blades,  and  a  liood  one.  }fe  put  it  diflulcntly 
into   Ned's   hand. 

"  What's  this?  •■  Ned   n.^ked  quickh  . 

Barry  blushed  and  rubbed  his  close-cropped 
head  {\p  ami  di}\>>n  against  Ned's  arm.  "  lt'^ 
for  you,"  he  .inswercd  proudly. 

"  Why,  th.iiiks  old  man,  that' 
of  you,  but  I  think  you'll  be  neeilitisi  it 
fiian   1   will  ;ind  you'd  better  keep   it." 

Barry  took  it  quietly  and  slipped  it  into  the 
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kindly,  for  he  knew  how  much  Barry  prized 
the  knife,  hut  the  rcfusnl  of  the  jiift  seemed 
indelicate. 

When    Ned    h;id    s.iid    his   farewells    rind    I 
walked   out    with    him    to    the   6-"^'.    1'^'   said, 
"  Wasn't   it   nice  of  the  kid   to  offer  nie   his 
knife?     But  of  course  I  couldn't  take  it,  he's 
so  stuck  on  it  himse 

"  I  think  you  made  a  mistake,  Ned,"  I 
objected. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Aleta?  "  he  asked 
quickly.  "  I'm  sorry  if  I've  annoyed  you.  I 
fcem  to  have  got  in  wrong  all  round.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  lots  of  things  a  fellow  doesn't 
get  on  to  when  he  grows  up  without  a  mother 
or  sisters." 

Ned  was  a  very  little  boy  at  that  moment 
and  very  sorry  for  himself,  but  there  was  some- 
thing infinitely  apper'lng  about  him.  I 
glimpsed  faintly  what  it  meant  for  a  boy  to 
start  out  in  the  world  without  any  woman  to 
pet  him  and  fuss  over  him. 

So  I  held  out  both  my  hands.  "  Haven't  I 
bt-LMi  almost  as  good  as  a  sister  to  you,  Ned? 

He  took  my  hands  in  his  and  looked  at  me 
with  tiic  expression  his  face  had  worn  the  week 
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"  Better,"      he     sriid,     decidedly.       "  I'm 
.'iwfully  girid  vfju're  not  my  sister." 
Why?  "  I  :)skcii,  provocatively. 

"  Will  you  kiss  me,  Aleta?  "  he  demanded, 
.•suddenly. 

I  drew  my  hands  ,'i\vn\  ;ind  shook  my  head. 
I  wanted  to  kiss  him,  too.  but  something  held 
me  h-Ack.  The  puritanical  may  be  inclined  to 
put  it  down  to  maidenly  modesty,  but  I  think 
myself  it  was  prudishness. 

*  +^  *  *  • 

When  I  was  sittinji  brushing  my  hair  that 
ni^ht,  Barry  came  in  in  his  nighty.  I  saw 
that  he  carried  in  his  hand  iiis  rejected  gift. 

"  I  guess  it's  nut  much  good  of  a  knife,"  he 
suil^.estcd,  anxiously,  disillusion  dimming  the 
smiling  brightness  of  his  dear  blue  eyes. 

I  held  open  my  arms.  "  Come  here, 
st)nny,"  I  said. 

When  he  had  come  and  cuddled  against  me, 
I  said  :  "  Did  you  think  Ned  didn't  like  your 
knife,  Barry?  " 

Barry  turned  his  back  to  me  and  dug  his 
little  pink  toes  into  the  rag  carpet. 
"  I'h-huh." 

"  You  were  wrong  then,  for  Ned  told  me 
outside  that  he  didn't  take  it  because  he  knew 
you  liked  it  so  much." 
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"  Then  you  think  it's  ;i  good  knife." 

"  Of  course." 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  it?  " 

"  Would  i  like  the  pot  of  jjdd  at  the  end  of 
the    rainbow? 

Barry  clapped  his  hands  jubilantly.  "  Then 
I'll  give  it  to  you." 

After  a  thoughtful  pause  he  suggested,  "  I 
Mippose  you  wouldn't  mind  lending  it  to  me 
now  and  again? 

"  Not  a  bit."  1  agreed  readily.  "  I'll  leave 
it  (Ml  this  tabic  and  we  can  both  use  it." 

So  I  did,  and  often  it  disappeared,  but  was 
.Hwayt,  returned  in  the  evening.  Sometimes. 
to  this  day,  when  I  put  my  hand  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  certain  old  workbox  it  touches 
tii.nt  knife,  and  my  heart  goes  still,  and  a  black 
cloud  settles  down  upon  my  spirit. 
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CHAPTPR    IX. 
Thk  Stohm    Wind   Acmn. 

It  was  a  winter  night ;  not  unlike  the  one 
'Mi  which  B.-irr>-  c.inic  into  the  world.  Onr 
house  treinblcil  nnJ  cre.ikcd  as  the  north  wind, 
charged  with  snow,  came  roaring  down  the 
road  aMowancc  and  broke,  with  an  impotent 
shriek,  against  the  rattling  windows. 

But  this  time  there  was  no  long  wait  for  the 
<ioctor.  He  had  been  in  the  house  since  morn- 
ing. Barry  lay  very  still  on  the  bed.  except 
for  the  heavy  breathing  of  pneumonia. 
Mostly  he  lay  in  a  stupor,  but  whenever  he 
grew  brighter  he  asked  for  mother  and  me,  so 
we  stayed  near  at  hand. 

The  still  excitement  of  a  serious  sickness 
makes  a  queer  hairing  place  in  one's 
experience.  All  the  usual  things  give  place  to 
ihe  unusual.  That  day  we  spoke  with  hushed 
voices,  anil  walked  softly  c\en  in  ihe  kitchen, 
where  we  could  nor  possibly  have  disturbed 
Barry. 

Mother  was  dark  about  tlu-  eyes  .ind  ijuiet  ; 
father  was  silent,  and  .lean  pale.  As  for  me. 
■'■■iiiClhini;    ii.id    h.ippciKd    thai    morning    that 
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had  completely  upser  nic.  Perhaps  that  day 
would  have  been  loss  awful  it  I  had  shared  it 
with  the  others.  I  tried  several  times,  but  my 
lips  refused  to  do  my  biddinsj. 

I  had  been  left  alone  with  Barry  for  a  few 
minutes  when  he  roused  up  and  asked  for 
some  water.  I  put  my  arm  around  him  and 
raised  him  up,  for  he  was  very  weak.  Ab  I 
laid  liiui  back  on  the  pillow  he  whispered 
ionutfiin^. 

What  is  it,  Barr\  ?  "  1  asked. 

He  rt-peated  it,  and  this  time  I  cau^lht  the 
words,  "  Does  it  hurt  much  to  die?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  my  voice  tremblnji, 
"  but  you're  not  going  to  die."  Then  I  was 
seized  with  panic,  and  repealed  wildly, 
"  You're  not  going  to  die;  you're  not  going 
to  die.  You  wouldn't  leave  Aleta,  would  you, 
Barry?  " 

He  was  sinking  again  into  a  stupor,  but  I 
think  he  answered  "  No." 

Mother  came  in  just  then  with  a  bottle  of 
medicine  in  her  hand.  "  Mother,"  I  said, 
drawing  in  a  long  sobbing  breath.  She  laid  a 
plump  hand  on  my  arm.  "  What  is  it,  dear?  " 
she  asked  anxiously. 

I  shook  my  head,  went  to  the  window,  and 
stood  looking  through  a  clear  spot  at  the  top 
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of  :i  thickly  frosted  pane  upon  the  flat  white 
dcsolntion,  \vh':h  spread  out  unbroken  to 
meet  the  distant  cold  sky. 

What  had  made  the  child  think  of  death,  I 
questioned,  and  could  find  no  answer.  No- 
body would  have  spoken  to  him  about  it. 
Was  it  intuition?  Was  it  premonition?  I 
did  not  weep,  but  the  landscape  seemed  com- 
pletely blotted  out.  I  saw  before  me,  instead 
of  the  brilliant  winter  world,  a  long,  dark 
avenue,  where  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon 
nor  the  stars  did  shine,  and  where  there  w;)s 
only  a  dim  grey  gate  at  the  end  leading  into 
the  garden  of  death.  '  That  was  life  as  it  looked 
without  Barry. 

The  doctor  came  at  eleven.  He  took 
Harry's  temperature,  felt  his  pulse,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  believe  the  crisis  will  come  some  time 
to-day  or  this  evening,"  he  replied,  when 
questioned,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
staying. 

I  had  not  noticed  until  that  day  that  Jean 
was  a  woman.  It  came  to  me  when  I  saw  the 
doctor,  who  was  young  and  single,  give  her  an 
admiring  glance,  which  passed  her  by  un- 
noticed.    She   was   quite   unconscious   of   his 
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;ipprov.il.   ;is   her   thoui^hts  were   .ill   with   the 
little  brother  b.-ittrmjj  for  his  life  upstairs. 

She  wns  a  jjroat  comfort  to  everyone  at  that 
rime.  A  born  housekeeper,  she  to(^k  thinjjs 
into  her  own  hands;  tidied  the  house,  as 
usual,  prepared  tempting  hot  niealB,  and 
coaxed  us  one  after  another  to  eat  them.  It  k 
.1  blessed  thing  in  the  house  of  sickness  to 
have  someone  about  who  t.anslates  sorrow 
into  service. 

As  for  me,  I  hardly  know  how  I  spent  that 
day.  It  seems  to  me  I  moved  about  in  a  dark 
shadow  .iiade  deeper  by  the  storm  thai  over- 
spread the  sky  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  that 
before  nie  there  moved  always  that  pathetic 
little  ijuestion,  "  Does  it  hurt  much  to  die?  " 

U'hen  night  settled  in,  and  the  storm, 
irown  to  a  blizzard,  roared  and  shrieked 
■  iboui  the  house,  a  superstitious  fear  took 
possession  of  me.  Barry  had  come  into  the 
world  in  a  blizzard.  Had  the  storm  wind 
conic  Inick  for  him? 

'I  he  hours  crept  away,  and  as  the  evening 
wore  on.  Dr.  Graham  stayed  continuously  at 
Barry's  side,  looking  anxious  and  feeling  his 
pulse  '.cry  frequently. 

About   ten  o'clock   he   laid   the   little   hand 
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h:ick  on  the  bed  :iiid  Icjokctl  at  us  strangely 


The  sun  sfreaniinji  in  through  the  thickly- 
frosteci  window  and  turninji  it  into  a  sheet  of 
(iliflerin;i  diamonds,  looked  cheerful.  I  sat 
up  in  bed  briskly.  1  had  had  an  awful  dream. 
It  had  been  that  Rarry  was  tfono.  A  terrible 
dream. 

I  caujlht  my  breath  suddenly.  Did  I  remem- 
ber, or  was  it  a  nightmare,  the  little  hand 
beinji  laid  back  on  the  bed,  and  that  I  walked 
the  floor  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  all  the 
next  day  tearless  and  silent,  until  they  had 
sent  for  the  doctor,  who  had  given  me  a  glass 
of  milk  with  a  queer  taste. 

I    remembered. 

After  that  for  a  long  time  I  beat  the  wings 
of  my  will,  which  would  not  have  it  so,  against 
the  absolute  fact  that  it  was  so.  What  seemed 
hours  later  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  crept 
downstairs.  As  I  was  passing  the  parlour  door 
1  saw  something  white  standing  by  the  win- 
dow. I  stopped  short ;  went  on  again;  turned 
back  and  drew  near  to  that  small  white  box. 
Barry's  face,  waxy  and  still,  smiled  up  at  me. 
His  question  was  answered.  It  does  not  hurt 
to  die — onlv  to  live. 
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1  kiit'lt  tlf)\vti  beside  tli;it  little  white  coffin, 
l;ii{|  my  he;ul  on  it  :ind  wept.  Presently  I  felt 
two  ;irnis  slipped  nbfuit  nie,  and  my  head  was 
i«ently  moved  from  the  hard  coffin  to  a 
friendly  shoulder.  I  looked  up  into  Pauline's 
kind,  brown  eyes.  She  did  not  tell  me,  as 
Minnie  Forsyth  had  tried  to  do  the  day 
before,  that  Barry  was  better  dead — poor  com- 
fort that  when  the  heart  was  cryinjj  out  f(<r 
him.  We  wept  (juietly  together,  and  the 
memory  of  that  morning  beside  Barry's  coffin 
keeps  Pauline  from  quite  hatinji  me  now,  .ind 
me  from  hatin/^  her.  W'e  would  not  have 
believed  then  that  the  day  would  ever  come 
when  we  would  look  the  other  way  when  we 
niof  on  the  street. 

I'verybody  went  out  fo  the  jjraveyard,  and 
when  we  came  back  the  chairs  were  all  in 
r«i\\s,  as  thty  had  been  for  the  service;  the  fire 
was  out,  anil  some  of  the  men  who  hail  come 
lo  the  funeral  had  missed  the  ashpan  of  the 
kitchen  >iove  and  spat  cm  the  floor  around  it. 
In  this  dreary  house,  and  on  (hat  cold  winter 
ila\ ,  I  started  life  .ill  over  :i^ain  at  sixteen 
without   Barry. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
Agnosticism. 

When  Ned  came  home  from  Winnipeg  the 
next  June  we  mnde  n  great  discovery.  It  w.ns 
on  a  Sund.'iy  evcnini<  ;ilrer  church.  All  we 
Kirls  walked  out  of  the  service  with  downcast 
eyes,  in  spite  of  which  we  managed  to  see  the 
youths  .vho  detached  fhemselves  from  their 
U-llows,  and  proudly  yet  nervously  approached 
11^  with  uplifted  hats. 

Med  joined  us,  and  after  the  custom  of  the 
village  we  turned  to  stroll  down  the  most 
don.sely  maple  shaded  street,  for  the  lonj4 
northern  summer  evening  has  onlv  well  be^un 
at  eiilht  o'clock. 

When  we  had  adjusted  our  pace  to  that  ot 
I  he  couples  fo.o  and  aft  so  as  to  be  out  of  ear- 
shot of  both.  Nc-d  turned  to  u,e  and  asked. 
\V  hat  do  you  think  of  Christianity.  Aleta?" 
"  I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  purest  system  oi 
morals  .he  world  has  yet  ov„Jved."  1  answered 
P-'tly,  :,,cntly  to  his  suipiise  and  my  own,  for 
f  was  h.Tdly  conscious  that  I  had  been  think- 
ing? about  Christianity  at  all. 
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Then  we  held  what  the  Indians  won. J  ^all  a 
pow-w  w  over  our  unbelief.  We  weni  step 
hy  step  aIon>5  that  path  that  had  led  us  to  our 
present  conclusions,  and  to  our  great  delight 
found  them  to  be  identical.  In  half  an  hf)ur 
we  had  disposed  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  put  a  biU 
blue  question  mark  over  the  immortality  ol 
the  soul.  We  felt  that  we  had  done  a  ^ood 
nij;ht's  work  and  went  home  in  a  highly  elatCil 
mood. 

I  said  ^o.id-nijjht  to  Ned  and  went  in  pabt 
Jean  and  Dr.  Graham,  who  were  standing  at 
the  gate  talking.  An  hour  or  two  later  I 
glanced  out  of  the  window  and  saw  them  kiss- 
ing in  the  moonlight.     I  was  disgusted. 

When  Je.'in  mentioned  Dr.  Graham  the 
next  day  I  .said  :  *'  I  think  he  is  horribly  soft 
and  very  homely." 

Jean  t1u>hed  angrily.  "  Me's  much  better 
lookiiii;  than  Ned,  at  any  rate,"  she  declared. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  1  ever  said  Ned  was 
i'ood  looking,  did  P  "  was  my  reply,  and 
Jean   u;is  b;iffled. 

Aftrr  that  T  was  me. in  enoiuh  never  to  misb 
a  ch.ince  of  saying  something  unpleasant  about 
hi.  Graham,  for  I  was  furious  at  the  idea  that 
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Jc:m   mijilu  «et  married  nnti  I  would  be  shut 
out   from   her  life. 

***** 

The  next  Sunday  ni^ht  I  declined  to  s.o  to 
church.     "  Why  not?  "  mother  asked. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  her  how  t.>oliJi 
ii  ;:!!  was,  hut  somethinj^  held  nn-  hacK  I 
'ould  blast  anybody's  faith  but  mother^.  In- 
sufTerable  little  egoist  that  1  was  to  suppose 
that  the  walls  of  my  mother's  faith,  which  had 
stood  through  all  the  storms  of  life,  would  fall 
at  one  puny  blast  from  my  trumpet.  Rut  1 
really  thought  I  was  sparing  her  a  great  dis- 
illusionment by  answering  merely  that  I  w;is 
tired. 

Ned  came  over  later  and  we  sat  on  the 
verandah  steps  and  wordily  patronised  people 
who  attended  churches. 

Ned  was  sitting  in  the  sunlight,  and  I  where 
the  shadows  of  the  ht)use  fell  over  my  white 
muslin  diesb  and  black  Oxford  slujeb.  [n  one 
of  the  pauses  of  the  couversatinn  I  studied 
him  thoughtfully.  His  strong,  medium-sized 
figure  had  filled  out  wonderfully  du-ing  the 
past  year,  and  ^i^ce  he  had  been  to  W'iimipeg 
lu'  was  always  clean  atui  tu-atly  ihessed. 

My   i'oncer\rraf.^d   jiaze    made   him    turn    his 
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MUilcd     ikc    i»'\v;uds    nie,    .iiui     he    smiled, 
rr\e.dinji  j  row  (jf  laryc  white  teeth. 

h's  wonderful  how  well  we  t-tiil  ejch 
ntlicr,  isn't  it,  Alet.i?  "  he  .iskcd,  sidling  over 
ticnrcr  nie  on  the  steps. 

I  sidled  a  little  ;iwa\ ,  I  e'luldn'f  just  say  why. 
Hut  he  kept  cominii  eloser.  He  took  niy  hand 
and  pressed  it  and  looked  at  me  with  far  other 
thoughts  than  of  religion  shining  in  his  eyes. 
I  squirmed  and  drew  my  hand  away,  for  the 
woman  in  me  was  still  sound  asleep,  and  that 
look  of  the  man  seeking  his  mate,  which  I 
saw  in  Ned's  eyes,  made  me  uncomfortable. 
Don't  you  like  me,  Aleta?  "  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  but  we're  too 
young  for  that.     I  want  to  do  ever  so  many 

things  before "     I  broke  off  abruptly  and 

studied  the  clear  horizon   Hushed  by  the  sun- 
set. 

"  V>'hat's  the  use  of  starting  a  lot  of  things 
and  having  to  give  them  up  when  you  get 
inarricil'"  "  ^i:(.\  objected. 

Maybe  I  wouldn't  give  them  up,"  I  said. 

"  You'd  have  to,"  he  returned  flatly. 

I  frowned.  I  was  very  .mmature,  and  had 
thought  very  little  about  the  marriage  rela- 
tionship, but  this  speech  of  Ned's  grated  un- 
pleasantly upon  me. 
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CHAPTRR    XI. 
McNArH. 

If  ^\.j^  fuchc  yr.its  Liter  that  1  was  ridinii 
l'"iiic  to  Winnipcii,  one  winter  afternoon,  on 
■  I  fraiii  that  crept  slowly  over  the  creaking 
frosty  rails.  From  my  chair  in  the  parlor 
i-ir  I  watched  the  Miiooth  fields  of  snow  slip 
P.ii^t  the  train  windows,  the  while  I  enlaiMeii 
upon  the  points  I  had  not  made  in  an  addrcf.. 
I  had  delivered  npoi  woman  suffraj^c  in  an 
'»i'tlying  vilhi^c  the  evening  before. 

W  hilc  1  was  adding  wit  and  jjrace  refrospec- 
iivcly  to  a  speech  which  had  been  dull  enou;^h 
I'l  lealit.v.  the  train  slowed  down  with  a  harsh 
Jirindin^  sound,  icrked  us  nearly  out  of  our 
Neats,  ;mi(]  si(_)ppcd. 

A  hu«e  man  unfohJcd  himself  from  the  seat 
ncxi  mine,  rose  up  to  a  prodigious  height  and 
bieadth;  shook  his  brown  tweed  trou8er^ 
down  over  his  tan  boots;  walked  with  a  slow, 
echoless  tread  to  the  door,  and  went  out. 

When  he  returned  he  was  carryinji  in  his 
li-iiid  (>ne  of  the  city  papers.  He  spread  it  out 
on  his  knee  and  wo  began  t<..  read  it.  I  had 
C'.scred  the  licadings  of  the  big  murder  trial, 
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md  was  into  the  Ijtest  pnlitic.jl  nc;'ndal  when 
he  turned  over. 

He  insists  to  this  day  tl'  it  I  gave  a  sharp 
cxcljiiLitioii  cf  innuynnce.  which  is,  '>f  coi"''^c, 
.ibsurd.  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  out  how- 
.'.'ver  that  may  be  he  looked  up,  our  eyes  met, 
and  we  smiled. 

"  Did  I  turn  too  soon?  he  asked  mildly, 
but  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Just  three  more  1,  ics,"  I  ,>.iid  laughing, 
.-md  he  turned  back  and  let  me  see  them.  So 
vc  shMred  the  paper  between  us,  and  from 
tli.it  \se  went  on  to  talk  of  books,  plays  and  the 
like,  and  hr  dug  about  in  his  capacious 
pockets  and  brought  out  several  little  scrap 
books  with  poems  and  snatches  of  philosophy. 
VN  hile  I  read  them  he  watched  me  with  ea^cr 
grey  eyes,  which  in  their  bo\ishness  belied  his 
otherwise  mature  appearance.  He  seemed 
oddly  anxious  thai  I  should  not  tlu:ik  them 
I'joiish. 

(,^n  oiic  uf  these  excursions  into  an  insiiic 
p.'cket  h;.'  brought  out  a  photograph  with  the 
book  he  was  after,  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
li.indcd  it  to  me  with  a  smile.  "  That's  my 
i^)y  Colin,"  he  said  pridefully,  niid  w;itche(! 
m>    t.ice  liarder  rjun  c\er  for  approval. 
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M>  I'ltMii  s.iiik.  It  vv.is  ,,  ^hoik  i(.  me  Id 
'iiiij  ill. It   il,e  sfi.iii^-iM-  w.is  m.iiricd. 

"  Hf's  .-I  nice  hoy,"  I  said  c<.lcll>,  "  hiii  he 
lincsti't  look   niiicli  like  you." 

As  if  in  ariswrr  to  my  thoiiUhts  flic  sfranjicr 
rxphiined  (|uickl>-,  "  I  am  r.nly  his  Unardian. 
I>"f  I  conk!  not  think  more  of  him  if  he  wort' 
ni>    own   son." 

"  He's  a  manix  looking  little  chap,"  1 
■mieiided  cordially,  and  I  smiled  ;if  the  phot... 
:;'.iph   of  a   iirave   little  l.ul  of  about   thirteen 

>  (MIS. 

_  The  sii.Miiier  nenr  nu  i<,  explain  ahoul  iiim 
"  If  IS  mother  died  when  he  was  horn,  and  his 
f.ifher  wJKMi  he  was  tliiee,  and  when  his  father. 
^^Ii')  was  m>  de.trest  frieiul.  w.is  dvii,i>  I,,;  sent 
^••i  me  .nul  said,  '  MeXair.  I'm  ii.'.in^Tto  hav. 
(."Iiii  to  x.Mi,  1,1  raise  like  \(.ur  <.wn  s^.p.' 

'Mi;il  was  hack  in  Seotland."  he  eoneludcd 
"  I  Mippose  \oii  guessed  I  was  a  Seoichinan.  ' 

I  Miiiled.  "  (ou:.sed?  "  And  the  maM  had 
Ihh-u  tillln-  ihe  ear  nvIiI,  hnrrs  ever  siiiee  he 
h.'d  lu'unii  ir.   ^in-ik. 

••"I   what    had    I    heaul   about    sofiie    NTeNai: 

l^itcly:-^     Memory   eame   in   a    Mash.      "  Wotdd 

.^"11    be    the    Mr.    MeXair    who    has   eome    up 

f'oni  the  i'.ast  to  edit  the  Rur.-il  Review?  "  I 

isked. 
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"  I  he  same."   he  .idir.ittnl,  smpii>c*l 
Then  y(-)ii  niid  I  ;jic  swoin  enemies.     I'm 
(HI   the   Country   Register." 

MemoiN'  cjinic  to  hi^  ;ii(]  .ilso.  "  Y<»u 
wc^ukln't  he  Miss  Alct.i  I)c>?  "  he  suggested, 
hesit;ititiiil> ,  ;)s  (>iic  niiwiirmij  to  .iccube  .iii)- 
body  unjustly. 

I  nodded  assent,  atid  I  ne^er  saw  a  more  dis- 
appointed iookinji  nun.  "  I  hen  >(nrre  a 
suffragette." 

"  Gist,"  I  corrected,  4cntl\   hut  hrnih. 

He  paid  no  attention  to  the  distinction, 
which  was  swaMowed  up  in  th«'  ijeneral 
disaster,  hut  sat  .^iientlv  ^h)\\criny  into  tlie 
dusk,  his  face  drawn  down  into  deep  h:.^4ard 
lines  as  he  chewed  awa>  at  tlie  amber  stem  of 
his  unli^hted  pipe. 

At  last  he  turned  t'l  me,  and  his  f.u-c 
brightened     vvlth     a     most     cn^aliini>     smile. 

Anyway,  >()u've  j^ood  notions  about  books," 
lie  said,  dwcHin>;  charitably  upon  m\  one 
ledceminii  i)n.dit\.  "  j.etV  jio  and  h.ivc  a  bite 
|o  eal,  .md  b\  th.it  time  we'll  be  in  the  cit>,  ' 
.ind  he  stulTed  the  pipe  in  lii^  [)ockel  and  leil 
the  way  to  the  dining  car. 

When  wc  parted  at  the  station  he  put  out 
his  biii  hand  and  I  laid  m\-  wee  one  in  it,  and  T 
cntnot  tell  vou  how   if  happened,  but  a  thrill, 
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Huch  as  I  had  never  experienced  in  my  life 
Infore,  passed  up  my  rijiht  arm  nnd  down  my 
left  side,  and  1  knew,  uitlic^ut  l"oking  at  the 
Jirenf  man.  uli.,  was  standing  there  holdini- 
my  hand  a.  if  it  was  a  parcel  I  had  jjiven  him 
for-  keeps,  that  he  felt  the  thrill,  too. 

"  !'<!  I'c  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  vour 
'oiniintafice.  if  I  may,"  he  was  sayinj?  in  his 
<piaint  old-fashioned  manner. 

'  l"ok  my  hand  away  at  last,  beiiiii  driven 
'"  It  in  1  sense  of  decency,  and  searched  in 
my  Inndhag  for  a  card,  which  I  jjave  him. 

V)u  may  call  on  me  some  evening  at  that 
address,  ii'  you  care  to,"  I  said.  And  so  wc 
p.Ttcd. 

H.id   niv   f.uher  been   alive   he  would   have 
Ixcn  sv.andali6ed  f.  sec  me  j?o  home  and  hurrv 
Mtai^ht   t(..  the  rouiic  pot,  which  was  requisi- 
fioneil   only  on  such  state   occasions  as  came 
when    i    was   all    tired    out    and     looking    mv 
^vorst.     I    applied    it    unsparingly,  and    then 
dabbed  myself  with  powder  until  even  mother 
would    have   been   shocked    if   she    had   been 
present,    which    luckily   she    was    not,    haviiiK 
gone,   after  father's  death,   to  help   nurse  the 
babies   of  Jean   and    Dr.   Graham,   who   were 
married  and  settled  in  Souris  River,  ne.xt  door 
to  May  Ransomc  and  her  husband. 
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I  looked  ,it  myself  critically  in  the  iJlass.  It 
wjs  .1  jircjt  iniprovcnicnt  on  Nature's  handi- 
v\"rk,  hilt  it  wouldn't  do.  The  improvement 
\y;is  too  oin-ions.  So  I  went  out  to  Mrs. 
I'leminjj's  sink  nnd  scrubbed  my  face  clean  of 
tiic  mess.  When  I  c.ime  back  to  my  parlour 
bedroom  I  looked  my  wardrobe  over  carefully 
.111(1  found  1  had  not  a  decent  drcbs  to  put  on. 
I  decided  to  get  myself  a  new  one  the  verv 
next  day,  which  I  did. 
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"Yes;  but.  my  dear,  you'll  not  jjet  :ui> 
wear  out  ot  a  lircss  like  that  before  June,  ami 
then  they  will  be  less  expensive.  Come  and 
look  at  these  silks." 

I  had  ^reat  respect  for  Pauline's  opinion 
about  clothes,  for  she  is  twice  as  clever  as  I 
ifi  the  matter  of  dress,  so  I  followed  her.  She 
t'icd  to  foist  a  sober  blue  and  black  thiri^  upon 
me.  but  I  would  have  none  of  if,  and  stood 
cut  for  a  warm  BiirjiMndy,  which  Pauline 
thoujlht  too  dear,  but  as  I  was  payinij  for  it  I 
had  my  way.  And  the  ne.xt  day  I  went  back 
and  bought  tfie  pink  muslin,  too,  thoujlh  I 
woulil  not  like  Pauline  to  tnui  ih.it  out.  She 
thinks  I  do  not  save  enough. 

When  wc  had  completed  the  pureliase  of 
I  he  tafTeta  dress,  Pauline  :ind  I  hunted  up  one 
of  those  pretty  little  tea  rooms,  which  make 
W'innipei',  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live. 

"Well,  how  did  you  j^et  alony  at  >oui 
I'u  I  liri)' .-'  "  she  asked,  as  she  tinisheii  writimi 
ill'    ouiei  on  the  tiny  p:id. 

I  m.iilc  a  j<reat  speech  on  the  luin  comii.;'. 
Iiomi*."  I  ;idmittfd,  with  ;i  himih. 

Pauline  lausihed,  too,  ;is  she  threw  ;iside  her 
tuts.  She  w;is  an  ardent  suffragist.  In  our 
•  Milook  upon  public  life  thit  was  the  one 
p'Mnt  of  i-oririct  betwet-n  us. 
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There  were  a  couple  of  Socialists  there 
who  got  up  :,nd  fired  questions  :,t  me  nbout 
the  capitalist  system,  which  I  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer,"  I  said. 
,^  "They  make  me  sick."   Pauline  declared. 
With   the.r  everlasting   'Capitalist   System' 
;'ncl       Llass    conscious    workers.'     A    lot    of 
ignorant  beggars,  too  lazy  to  get  out  and  earn 
n  decent  living  for  themselves,  so  thev  want  to 
grab  what  honest  people  make  " 

P,''i'^^'''t'    ,"•"''    '"    Socialism    than    that. 
l^Hiline.     [objected.    "  Some  of  those  people 
are  poor  because  they  have  been  so  weakened 
by  rria  nutrition  in  their  youth,  and  so  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  an  education  that  thev 
haven  i  a  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence  " 
I  uonj  believe  it."  Pauline  said,  flativ 
I  looked  at  her  with  a  feeling  of  hopeless- 
ness. 

.  "Have  you  no  imagination."  I  i.sked. 
"Hlignantly,  "  ,h:.t  you  seem  incaoable  of 
>vmpath.smo  with  any  injustice  except  thi^ 
'natter  of  woman  suffrage,  which  touches  vou 

r;r."   '  l'  ,     "  >:'"  '"'^^"^i  to  go  through  life 
-i>.ng      I  don't  believe  it 'about  everything 
't  would  make  yo,.  uncomfortable  to  face'--  " 
'^"•I.ne'.    face    took    on    that    patronising 
supercilious   expression,    which    alwnv«    p...,^; 
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Ned  want  to  strangle  her,  and  sl,e  said, 
Don  t  give  me  one  of  Ned's  lectures  second- 
hand, Aleta.  It's  bad  enough  to  have  to 
endure  the  first  edition  when  one  can't  escine 
it." 

Perhaps  it  was  Pauline's  commandini^ 
physical  presence  which  enabled  her  to  seem 
to  put  me  completely  in  the  wroni;,  when  the 
only  answer  she  could  make  to  any  facts  I 
offered  for  her  consideration  was.  "  I  don't 
believe  it." 

She  v...^  the  most  perfect  type  I  have  ever 
known  of  established  authority,  frequently 
benevolent,  always  unimaginative,  and  so  sure 
of  herself  that  if  .uch  a  thing  as  a  dispute 
between  herself  and  God  were  possible  she 
would  know  that  God  was  mistaken. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  often  the  un- 
pleasant aggressiveness  of  timidity;  the  self- 
•issertion  which  frequently  arises  from  being 
driven  by  an  unknown  urge  to  defy  authority 
of  which  one  stands  in  awe. 

I  hive  always  felt  that  I  owe  that  tear  ot 
nufhority  to  my  stern  upbringing,  to  mv 
f.-.ther's  cruel  chastisements  in  particular,  and 
1  have  never  conquered  my  resentment  of  it. 
So  when  my  father  died  I  shed  no  tears  It 
would  have  been  black  hypocrisv  to  weep  for 
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the  ni;in  who  whippfcl  ni\  spirit  into  servility. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  unpnrcion.ihle  sin,  hut 
if  there  were  1  ;ini  sure  if  would  be  this,  for 
.uiihority  so  to  ench:iin  :i  t)i;in'>  soul  with  fear 
that  he  loses  the  power  "  to  draw  the  Thiriii 
:is  he  sees  it,  for  the  God  of  the  Things  :is  thev 
are." 
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It  \v;is  .1  week  l:ilfr  lli:il  I  \^.l^  cjlli'il  Iti  llu' 
telephone,  and  n  deep,  rich  voice  saiil  over 
the   rtire,  "  This  is  McN:iir  spe:ikin>5." 

I  beamed  upon  th:it  lelcphont-  :iiul  s:iiil, 
"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  McNiiir." 

"  1  W.1S  thinking  that  if  y(»ii  were  Ko'mJi  to 
he  disenjjaged  this  eveninj^  I  woidd  call  upon 
you,"  he  continued. 

I  cancelled  in  intention  a  walk  1  hail 
planned  to  take,  and  assured  him  1  was  quite 
free  and  would  be  delighted  to  see  him. 

As  I  went  home  in  the  sharp  frosty  darkness 
I  gathered  up  tasty  things  for  refresh. nents  on 
the  way,  and  arrived  there  I  hunted  out  a  pair 
of  white  silk  stockings,  and  swept  and  dusted 
the  room  till  it  shone,  and  laid  a  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  bathed  and  put  on  my  finest  and 
daintiest   things. 

After  dinner,  of  which  Mrs.  Fleming  com- 
plained that  1  ate  h.irdly  a  mouthful,  I  slipped 
into  my  own  room  and  donned  the  white  silk 
stockinxis  and  my  white  kid  pumps,  and  lastly 
the  ilelic.ite  rose  nuislin  frock  which  set  off  my 
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dark  hair  and  coniplcxi.>n  tu  the  best  possihlc 
ad\antaAc. 

At  last  I  sat  down  to  wait  and  h)(>i;cd  about 
the  room  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  satisfac- 
tion. Little  by  little  I  had  eliminated  Mrs. 
FleminiJ  from  the  place.  At  the  labt  house 
cleaninii  I  had  persuaded  her  to  let  me  have  a 
warm  bufif  kalsomlne  on  the  walls  Inster/1  of 
the  brif^htly  niedallioncd  p.iper  she  had  in 
mind,  and  a  plain  brown  grass  n\g  in  exchannv- 
for  the  bright  green  leaves  and  pink  tlowors  of 
the  tapestry,  which  fitted  the  measure  of  her 
purse.  And  one  by  one  T  had  carried  up  to 
the  back  bedroom  the  u^Iy  plush-covcied 
chairs  and  substituted  for  tiiem  cretonncd- 
cushioned  rockers  and  easy  chairs  of  willow. 

So  that  to-ni^Jht  as  I  looked  about  the  toom. 
fragrant  with  pots  of  crocus,  and  bine,  pitik 
and  heliotrope  hyacinths,  wliich  tiMed  the 
sills  of  the  windows  at  the  .siile  of  flu-  looiit, 
and  overflowed  on  to  the  top  of  the  bookcase 
and  table,  I  had  a  feelinj^  of  genuine  pride  in 
this  little  place,  which  \v;is  :'U  f  h.-'d  of  home 
in  the  world. 

1  rose  and  moved  the  tea  t.ible  up  H.side  t}\..' 
fire,  and  took  the  copper  tray,  fdled  with  dnH 
i^recn  dislu^s,  from  the  top  of  rhe  bookcase  and 
set    ii    on    rhe    r:uiie.     Then    I    stood    hjck    to 
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.-uliiiiic  t!u-  effect.  At  th.-it  nioinciit  the  liell 
rnriii.  I  touched  :i  ni:itcli  to  the  firewood  in 
the  arrite  ;iiul  hurried  to  the  door. 

There  wns  McN;iir,  biij^er  th:iii  I  h;id 
reuiemlicred  hi:ii.  Ayiun  my  little  pnlni  \v;is 
hiid  ;i4;iiiist  his  hut-o  one,  nnd  ;iii;iin  a  thrill 
went  fhrijujih  me  :is  he  closed  his  fiiuiers  over 
mine. 

He  bfiioped  his  iiead  to  enter  the  tloorway 
of  my  r(,Min,  mid  looked  nbout  him  in  pleased 
surprise.  "  You're  \ery  cosy  here,  aren't 
you?  "  he  remarked,  and  I  cann(^t  s.iy  how 
^rafit'ied  I  was  that  he  ihoi^'ht  my  place 
pretty. 

I  watched  him,  smilin:^,  to  myscll,  as  he  let 
himself  down  circumspectly  into  the  hijigesf 
and  strongest  of  my  chairs,  which  at  that  was 
a  poor  fit  for  him. 

As  it  j^roaned  under  his  weight  he  »iave  "»< 
an  apprehensive  lo(/k,  and  inquireil  anxiou^K, 

Do  you  think  it  will  hold? 

I  exprossetl  my  conlidence  in  the  furniture 
and  he  leanetl  hack  in  the  chair;  stretched  his 
loiui  le^s  out  tt)  the  fire;  put  his  hand  instinc- 
tively into  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  brought 
i:  quickly  away  empty,  remembering  his  man- 
ners in  the  nick  of  time. 
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"  Wouldn't  you  like  lo  smoke?  "  1  asked, 
rij^litly  interpreting^  the  nciion. 

lie  beamed  on  nie,  drew  out  hi^  pipe  and 
filieti  it,  dribhiin)4  the  tobacco  carelessly  on 
the  ni-,  as  a  man  is  apt  to  do  when  he  has 
been  a  bachelor  too  ionjli,  and  had  \v(jmen  paid 
to  rnn  around  after  him  and  knp  silmi  aboiii 
the  trouble  he  niakis. 

He  pufTeii  hard  ai  his  pipe  for  a  few 
seconds;  took  it  fiom  his  mouth;  waiehed  the 
smoke  curl  slowly  ceilin^wanl.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  with  that  winning  smile  of  his, 

You're  sure  \ou  don't  mind?  "  he  asked. 
Not  in  the  least,"  I  lieii  cheerfull\.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  tobacco  smoke  does  not  agree 
with  me  very  well,  Mivinj^  me  a  heaiiache  if 
taken  in  too  lariie  quantities,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  had  him  know  that  for  an\  cixisiileratioii. 
1  wanted  him  to  like  me,  and  I  kiuw  that  if  it 
ueic  r.  ^I.oice  between  thai  pipt-  and  me  1 
wouldn't  have  a  chance  in  the  worKl.  The 
lies  we  women  tell  at  such  times  !  P.ut  Cod 
knows  we  ha\e  to  or  we  would  mwr  yy^  our- 
selves mates,  so  He  overlooks  it. 

And  now,  beiuii  thoroutihh  comfortable, 
McNair  turneci  to  me,  -aim]  I  know  that  he  was 
aware  th.at  I  w:'s  lookim?  very  well  in  ni\-  ro'c 
Jjown.  and  verv  likelv  he  v.  a-  thinking  whai   a 
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^ell^.iblc  little  woiii.in  I  w.i.s  to  buy  ^ucli  simple 
il;jiiity  tliinjis.  I  cjuld  li.ivc  told  liitii,  if  I'd 
li;ui  ;i  mind  to,  tliJt  the  more  simple  a 
woman's  clothes  look  the  harder  her  husband 
is  inning  to  have  to  work  to  pay  for  them,  but 
as  The  Preacher  says,  "He  that  inereaseth 
KnowU'dsie   increas*.tli   scrmv." 

I  hail  planned  before  he  came  that  I  would 
talk  to  MiNair  about  sensible  things  like 
polities  (at  that  time  I  believed  politics  to  be 
a  rational  subject)  and  let  him  see  how  intelli- 
lient  1  was,  so  1  was  amazed  to  hear  myself 
s;i\in!i,  "  How  do  you  like  my  new  dress?  " 

It  was  all  wronii.  I  did  not  want  McNair  to 
know  it  was  a  new  dress,  in  the  first  place 
lest  he  should  think  I  had  bon^iht  it  on  his 
.'ccount,  which  I  had,  and  in  the  second 
because  it  w.-ts  frivolous.  Rut  frf)m  the 
moment  we  met  in  the  train  McNnir  and  I 
fitted  tosiether  so  comfortab|\  that  all  the  pro- 
prieties of  a  new  accjuaiiitanceship  fell  away 
from  us  naturally. 

He  looked  surprised  and  oddly  pleased  at 
the   question. 

I  was  just  thinking  what  a  pretty  iiown  it 

is,"    he   answered   gravely,   "  fhouiih     I     don't 

know  much  about  women's  thintis.     1  was  left 

111  oipli;in  when  I  was  a  tittle  sliaver  and    vent 
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to  work  yuijiiii.  About  ;)1I  the  ecluiMiion  I 
tvcr  ii,o\  w.i.s  .11  iiiiiht  school,  .iiui  tlirouiih 
K.uiing  books  I  picked  up  by  niyscH." 

With  fhi.s  ;ili:iips(.'  of  his  p;iRf  I  bcs^Jn  to 
inidcrst.inci  the  secict  of  McX.iir's  fh;irni  .is 
well  :!s  his  shy  diffidence  :ibout  the  queer 
medle}.  of  things  he  liked.  ;)nd  his  boyisii 
e.l^erI1e^^  to  sh.ire  them  with  someone. 

"  And  since  I've  Jirown  up,"  MeN';iir  begun 
.•ig;iin,  p;uised,  drew  his  mouth  down  gloomily 
;it  the  corners,  iind  st;ired  silently  into  the  fire. 
It  struck  me  th;it  he  Ii;id  one  of  the  s;iddest 
f.'Jces  I  h;id  ever  seen. 

.•\t  l.'st  lie  r.iised  his  lie.id  ;iiul  looked  Jt  mc 
with  .1  deep  mel;incln)ly  in  his  ji^entle  grey 
eyes.  "  I  n.iy  be  obliged  to  exphiin  to  you 
some  d.iy  why  I  h;ive  h;id  so  little  to  do  with 
women   since    I    h.ive   grown     up,"     he     siid. 

I'erh.ips  [  ought  to  do  so  now.  but  I  don't 
see  fh.il  it  would  ilo  ;iny  good." 

Mr.  McN'.iir,"  I  returned,  in  ;mswer  to 
the  implied  (juestion  of  his  tone,  "  there  is 
nothing  ;iboiit  you  which  1  ;ini  not  wiljir.g  to 
t.ike  on  trust." 

lie  looked  exceedingly  p!e:ised  :ind  gr.ite- 
ful.  "  rii;it  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  s;)id,  in 
.1  deep  rich  xoice. 

I   COUic.   i'iOi  See   liKil    it   v%j»,  siiiCC   it  SeCiVicd 
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t(i  me  tliaf  the  whole  atmosphere  <>{  the  mjn 
breathed  a  clean,  wholet-ome  ouilook  upon 
life.  That  is  still  my  opinion,  thouiih  I  now 
know  the  r^vo  thinr^s  that  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  asked  the  (juestion. 

He  now  reached  d(nvn  into  his  pocket  and 
broui^ht  out  one  o(  the  old  classics  and  read 
me  a  passaj^e  from  it,  and  that  started  an 
argument,  and  then  McNair,  being  Scotch, 
was  in  his  element .  We  chased  each  other 
lip  hill  and  down  dale  with  words,  and  when- 
ever I  pursued  him  too  hotly  he  would  put 
his  ftiiiSers  together  thou^iitfully,  look  at  n!e 
N'vith  a  smile  and  say,  "  I  wonder." 

In  which  circumstances  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  smile  back,  and  maybe  give 
him  another  cup  of  tea  or  a  sandwich,  which 
last  he  would  wave  in  my  face  by  way  of 
emphasizing  a  point. 
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On  ;i  ccrt.iin  unlucky  night  Nc«.l  met 
McNiir  .'It  niy  room.  Several  timet,  they  had 
missed  eiich  t>ther  by  ;in  hour  or  two,  but  at 
last  they  can\e  toj^cther.  And  thc\  clashed 
immediately.  An  election  \v;is  imminent  and 
Ned  was  working  nijiht  and  day  for  an  inde- 
pendent candidate,  while  McNair  was  throw- 
inj!!  ill  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
8erv;i»ives.  After  1  had  introduced  them  there 
was  a  pause  for  a  moment  before  Ned  turneil 
to  me  with  the  question  : 

"  Dill  you  see  that  article  about  Fraser  in 
this  morning's  '  'limes  '?  " 

As  it  happened  1  hatl  not  seen  it. 

McNair  chuckled.  "  I  think  that  was  the 
wittiest  bit  of  wriiinsi  1  have  seen  in  a  lonji 
time,"  he  declared.    "  I  wonder  who  did  it?  " 

I  looked  anxiously  at  Ned's  dark  frowninil 
face  as  he  glared  with  dilating  nostrils  at 
McNair. 

When  he  spoke  his  voice  trembled  with  sup- 
pressed temper.     "  You  thought  it  witty,  did 
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cx.impic    «>i    niud-slin6i"<4   ^^c'^^*    •'•'^    '"    '''^' 
i,iiiipji;!ii,  .md  I  cin't  ^.l^  uny  worse  of  it  th.m 

that." 

So  they  bejl.ni  ;i  Nli.irply  c«»iitebtcd  h.ittle  on 
the  politic;il  situation,   Ned   appealing  to  inc 
several   times  for  support,  which   I  ^avc  un- 
ei|uivocally.    It  seemed  to  me  that  lu.  one  hut 
an    intense   partisan    wonUl    support    the    side 
McNair  was  advocating,  ;ind  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  so.     It  is  true  I  loved  McNair  and  I 
wanted  him  to  hjve  me.  but  I  could  not  pre- 
tend to  be  other  than  I  was  to  gain  that  end. 
1   noticed  that  the  first  time  Ned  called  me 
Aleta,   McNair  looked   i|uickly  from   him   to 
me,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  more 
sarcastic    in    his    arguments  than  I  had  ever 
known  him  to  be.     Altogether  it  was  a  most 
unpleasant  hour  before  McNair.  who  had  an 
engagement  at  the  oflice,  rose  to  leave. 

1  went  to  the  outside  door  with  him,  and 
..hen  1  gave  him  my  hand  to  say  good-night 
he  pressed  it  very  gently,  releasing  it  with  a 
caressing  touch  of  each  finger,  which  brought 
a  flood  of  colour  to  my  face. 

When  I  returned  to  the  room  Ned  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  deep  disgust,  "  Tid  you 
ever  see  such  a  hopeless  reactionary?  Mow 
do  von  stand  him? 
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W't  need  ^oriic  brakes  on  the  v. heel  <i\ 
progress,  Netl,"   I   jpolo^^ised  fur  MeXair. 

lie  yjwiicd  C'>nteinptur)iisly  l^ehind  his 
hriiul.  "  It's  iT't  muclt  of  a  j"l\  though,  for  a 
full-sized     man.     He     might     leave     ihat     to 

WOIllCtl." 

Why,  Ned,"  I  excl.-iinied  iiidijjiiauth-.  "  1 
thouil^ht  you  were  a  feminist."  Ned  was  a 
leading  li^ht  in  ou;  suffrage  ortianisatii'ti. 

He  had  the  ilracc  to  Mush.  "  So  f  am,"  he 
ptotefcted  c]uiek!\  :  "  don't  be  cross,  Alcta." 

Mut  I  ;un  eross,"  1  answered.  "  Iheo- 
retically  you  believe  in  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  but  praeticali>-  ''•on.  iU.)  not  feel  that  \\e 
.'re  equal  rsny  more  th.iii  Me\  lir  does.  If  you 
had  a  wife  you  woidd  bulb"  her  with  the  woist 
of  them." 

Ned  V  as  sittin;^  so.opcd  o\er,  v  ith  his  knees 
spread  out  and  his  hands  elaspcl  between 
them.  At  that  be  turned  and  ^avc  me  a 
straij^ht  looi.  with  his  piercing  li'e}  eyes.  "  1 
wish  you  would  >;i\e  me  a  chance  to  prove 
that  you  are  woiu^,  in  that,  Aleta."  he  said 
([uietly,  but  with  .i  di.'{:p  seriousness. 

Please  don't  Ned,"  I  stamirered,  t'^ist- 
iusi  my  handkerchief  in  my  hands.  "  I  -1 
don't  want  to  hurt  ><)u  a£lain." 

All    rlsiht,"    ht'    rer>!!cd.    with,   .a    ouick    in- 
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tnke  <,»f  his  iMtMtli,  "  I'll   just   wait   until  y(ju 
do  lc;irii  lu  care  {i>i    me." 

He  must  h:ne  read  soinetliinii  in  my  (■'ice, 
f(»r  he  slopped  ^hort. 

"  I'nlcss."  Ik-  suiiicsttHJ,  "  unless  you  have 
learned  to  e.ne  for  s^'Uiei^ne  else? 

The  cjjour  mountetl  to  my  forehead,  as  I 
nervouslv  smoothed  the  haiulkorchief  on  my 
lap. 

"  U  it   McNair?  " 

The  wo  's  fell  upon  I  he  silence  with  such  a 
(juecr  lioarse  sound  sliat  1  turneil  anxiously  to 
look  at  Ned.  His  face  was  bli'icheil,  and 
there  was      dr.iwn  look  about  his  lips. 

Another  wave  of  colour  surged  over  my  face 
as  I  nodded  my  head  slowly. 

After  a  loni^  silence  Ned  cleared  his  throat 
and  asked.  "  Do  you  know  anythimi  about  this 
man's  life,  Aleta?  " 

"  \'ery  little,"  1  .mswered,  "  and  I  am  not 
vvlliiiitl  to  know  any  more  than  he  is  prepared 
to  tell  me  himself." 

I  think  that  speech,  more  than  anything  I 
could  have  said,  convinced  Ned  of  my  in- 
fatuation for  McNair.  lie  went  away  shortly, 
.'iid  from  that  time  forward  came  to  see  me 
less   often. 

That  niaht  as  I  lay  in  bed  I  was  filled  with 
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wonder  ;it  tlie  criss-cros-ses  of  life.  I  j^reed 
with  Ned's  opinions  on  most  things,  nearly 
cvcrythin;?,  in  fuct,  and  I  knew  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  uprijiht  men  God  ever  made.  A 
seer  of  visions,  he  went  more  than  half  way  to 
meet  proj:|ress,  so  that  as  a  eitizen  he  far  out- 
shone McNair.  huf-bnt— well,  I  had  never 
foiiiui  myself  measuring  how  far  my  head 
would  come  up  supposing  I  stood  within  the 
tircie  of  his  arms,  or  trembling  at  the 
imagined  pressure  of  his  lips  on  mine.  I  have 
never  stood  in  McNair's  arms  either,  but  if  I 
had  I  know  that  my  head  would  hardly  have 
come  to  the  level  of  his  heart. 


chap'H":r  xv. 

Colin  Rem'sf.s  to  Co\u.. 

It  li:ippeneil  that  Mrs.  Fleiniriii,  wlu>  wub  ;i 
w'uIdw  atui  cliiklless,  haJ  an  invalid  cousin, 
wiili  whom  she  tocjk  tia  every  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  that  left  me  alone  to  jjet  tea  for  my- 
self, so  I  arranj^ed  to  have  McNair  tome  for 
this  nieal,  and  I  asked  him  to  brinji  fhe  hoy 
Colin  alon^. 

The  first  Sunday  ni^ht  he  said  the  hoy  had  a 
toothache,  and  the  next  a  headaciie,  and  the 
third  a  toe  so  sore  he  could  not  jict  his  boot 
on,  and  I  knew  by  the  way  McNair  told  me  of 
these  disablements  that  he  took  them  all  in 
Uooil  faith. 

"  Why.    McNair."    I   said   the   third    night. 

ho  doesn't  want  to  come." 

McNair  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  and  drew 

his    face    ilown    solemnly,    "  Do    you    think 

not?  "  he  askid.     "  Why  do  you  say  that?  " 

l^ecanse  they  are  all  my  old  Sunday  school 

i-vcuses,"   I    laughed. 

McNair  frowneil ;  put  his  table  napkin  on 
the  cloth,  squeezing  it  all  in  a  bunch  under  his 
big  hand,  and  rose  from  the  table. 
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"  \^■|lelc  ;ii-c  :.')u  Jioiiiy?  "  I  ;,^kccl,  ;ih  he 
ni;..Cllcd  uifll  tll.t  s!..W  M;iUly  .fcp  of  his  out 
inio  the  hall. 

lie  did  not  riiiMvcT,  Mj  I  t^ot  up  and  ran 
■  iftcT  him  and  caii^ln  liini  ju8t  as  he  w;is  »?oini; 
out  of  the  iloor  with  his  hat  janmu-d  down  on 
his  head. 

"  W  here  are  you  goin^?  "  I  asked  ai^ain. 
Ciitchini;  him  hy  ihe  coat  nm\  holding  him. 

"  i'm  i^oini"  to  felch  the  youm;  rascal.  He'll 
not   insult  your  hospitality  like   th.'i." 

"  If  you  do  I'll  lock  you  both  out  when  y  -u 
come  back,"   I  threatened. 

"  Why?  '■ 

"  Couic  ind.^ors,  ro  that  the  neij^hbourb 
woii'f  .«ee  me  rryinA  to  keep  you  here  aiJ.iinst 
your  will,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

\\'hcn  we  were  se.ited  I  re.sted  my  chin  in 
the  p.-dm  of  m\  hand  and  looked  acr(.!5,'^  the 
table  at  McNair,  who  with  his  stifT,  lightish 
linir  all  awry  was  stirring  his  cup  of  tea 
\  iolcntly. 

"  Don't  you  know  you  c<.uldn't  h:!\c 
broualit  ^  ".olin?  "  I  asked.  "  Xo,  y,,u 
couldn't,"  I  insisted,  as  he  opened  his  mouth 
to  protest.  "  You  miMht  have  used  your  grent 
physical  force,  or  your  power  as  !iis  ;^unrdinn 

tr>    Nrinri    f^ol  I  r-. '.-    U^,,l..      U..4.    X.  :  ^     >  I      ''i  ■   < 
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liaw.  t'sc;ipcd  yuii.  i!i.!t  would  likely  have 
!ieen  nirned  to  Ii:!tred  t()\v;irds  .lie  for  having 
been,  indirectly,  the  cause  of  this  outrai^e 
.'.6«inst  his  personal  lihcrty." 

I  told  him  of  the  cruel  punishments  to 
^\hich  1  had  been  subjected  as  a  child,  and 
how  I  had  learned  from  them  that  real  power 
over  the  mind  of  anyone  is  in  inverse  ratio 
r)  the  use  of  phy^ical  force.  Me  listened  sym- 
pathetically, for  McNair  is  that  rare  member 
of  the  hunian  species,  a  person  who  listens 
witli  enthusiasm. 

"  And  so  I  don't  w.nt  you  to  bring  Colin 
l«v  force,"  I  concluded,  "  for  I  want  your  boy 
I  I  love  me." 

.-\s  I  said  it  I  blushed  and  looked  down  and 
took  up  a  spoon  from  beside  my  plate  and 
beilari  to  make  lines  on  the  cloth  with  it. 

Mc\air  was  silent  so  lon.t^,  that  I  looked  up, 
;:nd  was  surprised  to  see  him  sittinjj  in  a  tense 
.'ittitude,  sideways  to  the  table,  his  ri^ht  hand 
closed  upon  a  crumpled  napkin,  his  left 
cNMU'hcd  on  his  knee,  and  his  face  drawn 
'J'iwn  into  deep  ha<'aard  lines,  while  he  stared 
<>ut  of  the  window  with  that  sad  expression  I 
h'd  often  surprised  in  his  eyes. 

He  must  have  felt  my  eyes  upon  him,  for  he 
;':ri~;Cf.;    ;:i    I'liC    wiin    .'!    Wi5t!iii    sniiie    and    sail! 
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Jiently.  "  I  was  takin^J  fur  granted  that  h" 
wouldn't  be  able  to  help  it  when  he  came  to 
know  you." 

'I  lien  indeed  I  Mushed  furiously,  and  waiieii 
I'leatldessly  for  him  to  say  more.  Hut  he  ordy 
l<"'k  his  pipe  from  his  poeket.  lit  if  :,nd  puffed 
Mio.miily  into  the  twilight.  However,  as  1 
went  about  the  task  of  clearing  up  I  felt  that 
his  t-yes  (;ften  followed  me. 

Before  he  went  home  that  evening  we  had 
niade  a  plan  for  capturing  Colin.  The  next 
Sunday  evening  he  was  not  to  come  to  tea. 
but  I  would  meet  them  on  the  street  going  to 
the  restaurant  for  dinner,  and  be  asked  to 
join  them. 

They  were  to  be  coming  up  the  north  side 
of  1  ortage  Avenue,  between  Garrv  and  Har- 
gr.ave  Streets  at  ten  minutes  to  six. 

"Mind  you're  not  late."  was  McNair's 
p.irtintf  injunction. 


CHAPTF.K    XVI. 
Wooing   Colin. 

Siinii;iy  c:ime,  a  hrijilit  April  li.iy,  but  raw. 
I  watcfieil  the  time  carefully  so  that  I  shouiil 
fi«»t  have  to  wait  lon^  on  the  street  and  yet 
should  not  miss  them. 

And  I  walked  slowly  and  then  fist,  and  the 
jeweller's  clock  said  ten  to  six  and  then  five  to 
six,  and  still  there  was  no  si^n  of  McNair  and 
the  hoy.  I  had  worn  my  spring  coat,  because 
if  was  more  becoming  than  my  fur  one,  and  I 
was  nearly  perishing,. 

Suddenly  I  was  hailed  from  .across  the 
street,  and  there  was  McNair  beckoning  to 
nie.     And  he  was  alone. 

"  Woman,"  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  when 
I  had  come  within  speaking  distance,  "  don't 
you  know  the  difTcrence  between  the  north 
and  the  south  side  of  a  street?  " 

McNair  was  blue  with  cold,  too,  and  very 
nn4ry  with  me,  but  I  had  no  time  to  think  of 
that  yet.  "  Where's  Colin?  "  I  asked,  deeply 
ilisappointed  that  he  was  not  there. 

"  T  sent  him  back  for  a  pocket  handkerchief 
T  did  run  w;;nt,"  McN.iir  said,  "  and  if  vou'll 
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>4«)  :ir()umi  th;it  corner  .'irui  down  one  block 
;inci  b.'ick,  I  think  we'll  meet  ;icc(jrdinj^  tu 
pl;in." 

So  it  ti  rnt'cl  out  ;ill  right  in  spite  of  my  mis- 
take ;inc!   I  met  Colin. 

When  McNnir  s.iid,  "  'J'his  is  my  hoy  Colin, 
of  whom  I've  been  speaking  to  you,"  I  put 
<jut  my  hnnd  and  he  touched  his  cap,  and 
allowed  me  to  h-ld  a  limp,  cold,  unresponsive 
fist  for  n  fraction  of  a  minute  befoie  he  drew 
i'  :.\vay  and  thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of  his 
bloomer  trousers. 

As  McNair  asked  me  in  his  best  imitation 
of  an  ofT-hand  manner  to  have  tea  with  them, 
1  noticed  a  disappointed  expression  pass  over 
the  boy's  face  a.s  if  he  had  been  coimting  on 
having  McNair  to  himself  this  evening.  Vet 
I  w.is  selfish  enomlh  to  go. 

At  first  I  talked  mostly  to  Mc\air,  but  after- 
wards I  turned  to  the  boy.  :i  lad  tall  for  his 
thirteen  years,  and  with  .1  d«nir  Scotch  face.  1 
tried  to  discfAer  what  he  liked,  and  experi- 
mented with  bonting,  baseball  and  tennis,  but 
he  would  mejely  answer  '  yes  '  and  '  no  '  to 
my  tju.  tioiis  and  look  down  again  at  his  plate. 
At  last  I  i^'ive  him  up  in  despair,  and,  turn- 
init  again  to  McNair,  T  began  to  speak  of  an 
historical    p  "v^mt   fh  if    was    to   he   ^'vev.    thr 
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next  week  ;it  the  exhibirion  grounds,  ;ind  of 
the  ;ivi:it()r  \sho  \v;is  goin^  to  t:ike  p;irf  in   it. 
Colin   put   down   his  knile  ;ind   le;ined   for- 
u.ird. 

"Are  you  interested  in   aviation,  C(.liii?  " 
I    iskcd,  turning  to  hjni  t|uickly. 

A -a    -little,"    ho   stammered,    taken    un- 


awares. 


So  am  I,"  I  said  heartily.     Then  a  great 
inspiration  came  to  me. 

"  Colin,"  I  suggested.  "  would  sou  take  me 
<»nt  to  the  exhibition  grounds  to  sec  the  Hy- 
ing? Mr.  McNair  can't  go  with  me,"  I 
•idded.  quickly  to  forestall  the  suggestion  I 
saw  trembling  on  his  lips. 

FA-en  so  he  did  not  fully  grasp  the  situation, 
and  was  about  to  protest  when  I  glared  at  him' 
.'ind  he  subsided  into  silence,  while  Colin 
awkwardly  consented  to  be  my  squire. 

"  Why  wouldn't  you  let  me  go  to  the 
show?  "  McNair  asked  when  we  had  parted 
fr.)m  Colin  and  were  on  our  way  to  my  place. 

"  Because  people  get  acquainted  in  twos, 
not  in  threes."  1  replied,  "  and  I  want  you  to 
be  good  and  leave  me  alone  t<.  woo  you*-  boy 
in  my  own  way." 

"  Very  well,"  he  agreed  ciuietly. 

"  And,  McNair,"  I  added,  "  you're  to  give 
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the  hid  plenty  of  money  to  p;iy  his  way  anil 
mine,  for  1  want  him  lu  feel  he  is  takinj;  eare 
of  nie  that  day." 

"  Do  yon.  indeed  !  "  he  exelaimed  in  a  tone 
of  assumed  indignation.  "  You  make  nothing 
;it  all  of  orderintj  a  man  to  stav  at  h..me  and 
P;iy  the  hills." 

He  did  not  refer  to  the  matter  a^ain  until 
we  were  saying  jjond-ni^ht  at  the  ^ate,  an 
hour  or  two  later.  As  we  shook  hand.s  he 
looked  down  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eve 
rind  asked,  "  Must  I  make  all(»wanie  for  an 
ire-crcnm   ci.nc,   too?  " 

"  Surely,"   I   ajjreed,   laii^hin^. 

He  pressed  my  hand  very  gently:  "I'm 
thinkinj^,  you  are  wonderfully  wise  in  the  wenk- 
nes.ses  of  we  men  folk,  and  the  way  you  exploit 
them  is  scandalous." 

*  *■  *  ♦  jf. 

So  Colin  and  I  went  i.  the  pageant,  and  he 
p.'iid  my  way  everywhere,  for  McNair  had 
heen  more  than  liberal.  I  c(»uld  see  that  he 
was  proud  to  he  able  to  ask  me  t(^  ^o  into 
whatever  booth  took  our  fancy. 

"  Now,  Miss  Hey.  let's  go  up  to  the  grand- 
stand and  see  the  flyim^,"  he  suggested,  as  we 
came  away  from  havim!  our  fortunes  told. 

I  ngreed.  nnd  'xc  watched,  from  the  best  of 
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^cjt.s.  flic  flirillin^  perfornhitKc,  .md  every 
liftlc  while  Culiii  uoulil  cxcl.iiui,  "  Did  you 
SIC  tli.ii  now,  Miss  IX'y?  " 

NN'licii  it  wjs  over,  .itid  ^oIne  other  ph;ise  of 
riic  p.nieaiit  had  hegiiii,  I  rose  and  said  to 
Coliii,  "  Cfniie  alonjl,  laddie,"  and  he  came 
ai<Mi>i  hill  niutinoii>.|y,  looking  very  yluni  us 
we  made  our  way  down  from  the  grandstand 
and  along  the  fence. 

N\'hcn  we  were  a  little  way  out  of  the  crowd 
I  stopped  and  explained  :  "  I've  an  appoint- 
ment to  interview  the  aviator,  Colin,  and  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  meet  him." 

Such  a  look  of  awed  gladness  flashed  into 
liis  face  that  I  was  more  than  repaid  for  all 
flic  trouble  it  had  cost  me  to  make  the 
■.rr.uuiemcnt.  And,  an>wyy,  wasn't  he 
McNair's  hoy,  and  duln't  we  have  to  he 
f'icnds? 

1  he  a\iaf<M  ^^,l,,  .1  p|t•;u^allt  young  chap,  and 
linding  that  Colin  asked  intelligent  ijuestions 
he  answered  him  man  to  man  fashion,  and 
allowed  him  to  sit  in  the  machine  and  showed 
him  how  it  worked. 

I  think  1  never  saw  a  boy  so  happy.  All  the 
way  home  his  face  wore  a  rapt  expression,  as 
if  he  found  life  t(Jo  wonderful  to  be  true. 
''V'hen  he  left  n\c  at  my  gate,  and  I  thanked 
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liini  foi  .1  ik'liiiiitful  jftcriiocii,  lie  said,  with 
hoyij,h  fr.inkiics,-",  '  I  h;mk  yc,  t<><),  Miss  l)c\, 
for  iiitrodiicin;i  inc  lo  flic  flyitiji  iii.in.  Won't 
flic  kids  .It  siluHtl  be  jc;il<»us,  tlioutiliV 


So  tlif  ice  \v;is  liroktMi  .iiid  Colin  c;iinc  wifli 
McNiiir  to  fc.i  the  next  Sunday  nijilif  jnd  all 
the  Siinda\  nijihts  that  followed.  lie  would 
take  a  book,  thiow  himself  into  a  chair,  with 
his  le^s  daiiiilinji  over  the  arm,  and  read. 

One  Sunilay  evcninti  McNair  enmc  solemtdy 
in  fr()m  the  jiarden  seal  under  the  maple  tree 
by  the  iSafc,  and  asked,  "  May  I  send  the  boy 
to  help  wash  upV  "  lie  had  helped  mc  him- 
self once,  but  he  did  it  so  badly  that  1  orde.ed 
him  o0  to  his  pipe. 

"  You  may  not,"  1  answered  firmly. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  he  >;rowled  at  mc 
between  pulTs.  "  It's  terrible  the  way  you 
bully  me,  youiiii  \\oinan,  even  about  ni>  own 
lad."  And  he  marched  slowly  back,  with  his 
heavy  echoless  tread,  t(;  the  4^rden  seat,  where 
I  usually  joined  him  when  I  had  finished  my 
work. 

But  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  Colin 
felt  left  out,  so  this  eveninj^  I  went  in  to  my 
siftinii    room,    where    he    was   dr.iped     looselv 
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over  the  bi*i  stuticd  chuir  I  had  bought  biiice 
McX;)ir  became  .1  reiiular  \it.itor. 

M\  heart  \v:ib  touched  at  the  thuuflht  that 
this  boy  had  never  known  any  motheriiiK. 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  affection  between  him 
and  McNair  was  the  mo^t  beautiful  thing  I 
bad  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Still  they  were  both 
Scotch,  poor  things,  and  something  told  me 
the  lad  needed  tnoihcrimi.  I  perched  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair  and  bci;an  to  talk  to  him 
.liiuut  "  The  Three  Guardsmen,"  which  he 
was.  reading."  From  that  I  went  nn  to  la> 
mv  hand  "U  his  luad  ami  run  m>  titigei> 
through  his  hair. 

"  What  are  y  u  <i"ing  tlu-re'-'  "  he  .isked. 
turning  W\>  head  b  ick  and  looking  up  .it  tnr 
with  his  bright  brjwn  eyes.  The  words 
sounded  cross,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
tone  which  encouraged  me  to  continue. 

"  I  was  pretending  you  were  my  little 
brother,"  I  answered,  and  1   told  him  about 

B.irry. 

There  are  few  things  more  f-uching  than 
the  way  a  young  person  responds  to  a  simple, 
sincere   confidence   given  without   condescen- 
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Gee,  you  must  have  felt  awful  bad  when 
1,,    A].^.]  "  hp    -tlH.  svnioathfticallv,  :md  le.ineil 
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Ins  lie  id  without  rescrxe  jgjiuht  my  shoulder. 
I  ;-ti>Mped  ;ind  prosed  my  lips  very  6<-'ntly  to 
his  f'>rchc;Hl.  From  that  moment  I  began  to 
h)\c'  (volin  for  his  (nvn  sake,  and  not  because 
ho  w.is  McNair's  laddie.  He  must  have  felt 
the  differenci-,  I  ima;iine,  for  he  permitted  me 
after  this  to  mother  him  in  secret  to  my 
iuMit's  content.  The  next  Sunday  night  he 
came  and  ofTered  to  help  me  with  the  dishes, 
and  we  had  long  talks  about  things,  not  ini- 
portaiit  encjugh  to  be  set  down  here.  Alto- 
i'rfher  wc  three  were  so  happy  that  I  might 
have  known  it  could  not  last. 


CHAriER    XVII. 

The   Quarrel. 

McXair  .ind  I  quarrelled.  It  happened  this 
way.  Our  suffrage  organisation  had  decided 
to  have  a  parade  to  awaken  a  slothful  public 
to  the  importance  of  our  propaganda.  I  can- 
not convey  any  idea  of  how  distasteful  the 
thing  was  to  nic ;  o.'  how  I  shrank  from  the  un- 
pleasant coubpicuousness  of  walking  down  a 
btrect  lined  wit!;  spectators.  Wc  were  to  be 
drcbscd  in  white  and  t(»  wear  I.ir^c  orange 
^-T^hes  across  our  shouldcri.  bearing  the  lrgen<i, 
"  Votes  for  Women." 

On  a  certain  evening,  a  week  before  the 
parade,  I  was  contemplating,  with  a  feeling  of 
nausea  of  which  I  was  deeply  ashamed,  t))is 
outfit  lying  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  when 
McNair  came  in. 

"  What  trumpery  is  this?  "  he  inquired, 
superciliously,  noticing  it  almost  immediately, 
and  grasping  the  significance  of  if  as  promptly. 

I  told  him  that  it  was  my  costume  for  the 
parade,  and  because  I  h.ated  it  so  much  and 
was  so  ashamed  of  myself  for  my  self-con- 
sciousncss.  I  was  sh:irper  and  firmer  than  I 
had  anv  need  to  be. 
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"lou're  not  4oin4  to  make  a  spectacle  of 
>oui>elf  like  tluit,  arc  you?  "  he  interrogated 
contemptuously. 

Ii  all  depends  upon  what  one  calls  a  spec- 
tacle, "  1  retorted,  beatinj^  my  toe  an4rily  upon 
the   llcxjr. 

I  should  certainl>-  not  permit  my  wife,  if 
I  had  one,  to  carry  on  that  \va> ,"  he  tieclared 
threateninj^ly. 

I  should  certaji  ly  not  perniit  nij'  ;iusband, 
ii  1  had  one,  to  substitute  his  conscience  for 
mine,"  I  snapped  back. 

It's  (iisjiusfin^b-  iin\vom.)nl.\-,"  McNair  in- 
sisfi'd. 

I  t\ii  that  I  turned  pale.  "  McNair,"  I 
s.iiti,  in  a  \i)icc  that  shook,  "  1  cannot  permit 
you  to  continue  >our  friendship  with  an  un- 
\\om.!n!\  woman."  With  a  melodramatic 
sweep  of  my  hand  I  indicated  th.it  the  door 
was  con\enient. 

McNair  rose,  a  red  patch  burning  in  each 
cheek  :  "  You'll  live  to  rue  the  day  you 
ordered  mc  out,"  he  prophesied  darkly,  "  and 
mind,  once  gone,  I'll  not  come  back  in  a 
hurry,  and  you'll  be  gey  lonesome."  He 
stamped  out  noisily. 

And  I  was  lonesome.  If  I  had  hated  the 
parade  before  T  hated  It  doubly  now,  because  it 
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hud  been  the  means  of  separating  me  from 
McNair.  I  ciinnot  icll  >ou  why  I  minded  that 
s(j  much.  Init  the  sun  bccmcd  not  to  shine  any 
more  w'th  \m  old  luillijiicc,  and  the  chorus 
of  the  birds  became  discordant  chirps;  and 
the  great  strong  free  wind,  that  all  spring  had 
lifted  my  spirit  on  wings  of  happiness,  became 
only  a  wind  which  blc-.v  the  dust  in  my  teeth 
;Mid  draped  m>'  hair  in  wisps  over  my  ctdlar; 
.ind  my  business  assoc'  ies  were  patently  fools, 
and  it  wjs  queer  that  I  had  never  before 
noticed  that  Winnipeg  wns  such  an  ugly,  dull, 
windy  city. 

So  the  week  dragged  by. 

I  he  da\  (->i  the  par.ide  beg.in  with  a  ^honcr 
in  the  eaily  morning,  but  long  before  noon 
the  clouds  had  disappeared,  and  the  wind  had 
dried  the  streets.  Conditions  were  perfect, 
•ind  .)  great  crowd  turned  out  to  watch. 

There  is  something  exhilarating  in  large 
numbers  of  people  doing  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  in  some  ways  I  did  not 
mind  the  parade  as  much  as  1  had  expected. 
In  others  I  minded  it  more.  It  was  rather 
jolly  at  the  beginning  with  much  laughing  and 
calling  back  and  forth  as  we  got  into  line  and 
raised  our  b;mners,  at  which  the  wind  tugged 
ii;ud.        iiui    ;illenN  ;iti;,    when   wc   weie   in;itcii- 
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inji  .ilonj^  between  tlic  row?,  <>f  t,pccf.it'jr!^,  ;mi(1 
listcninjl  tf)  flie  siioctiiii;  rouKirks  flie  \\\nd 
blew  to  u>,  ;uKJ  when  in  the  crowd  we  b;iw  the 
f;iee^  of  nien  we  met  every  ciii\  in  hnsinc^s  iind 
they  riiised  eyebrows  of  unfeijined  surprise, 
but  ji;ive  no  other  sijin  of  reeoj^nition,  th;it  w.ts 
very  dis;ijiree;ible. 

1  tried  not  to  see  the  speet.itors,  but  ;i  horrid 
f.iscin.ition  drew  my  e>es  to  the  sidewalk 
;i;^;iiiist  in\  will.  And  there,  ;it  :i  certain  bus> 
corner,  stood  ;i  m.in  ;nul  ;i  bo\  riiijit  nt  the 
edjic  of  the  curb.  I  c;ni>;iht  my  bre;ith  sharph" 
.ind  streicd  my  e>cs  str.uUht  ;die;)d,  but  when 
we  r.unc  opposite  I  turned,  .'ig.iinst  my  will, 
iijiunst  .ill  iCLibon,  nnd  stole  another  glance, 
.ind  w.is  disconcerted  to  find  McNair  st.irimi 
straight  into  my  face.  He  gravely  lifted  his 
hit  antl  (lolin  waved  at  nn-.  but  with  a  cool 
nod  I  marched  on.  Yet  because  MtN.iir  had 
lifted  his  hat  the  day  grew  iniiihtei,  and  the 
wind  did  not  bother  me  as  it  h.ul  done  a  little 
while    before. 

I^rcsently  I  was  aware  that  .iniong  the  boys 
who  were  following  us  was  Colin.  He  sidled 
over  and  slipped  a  piece  (;f  paper  into  my 
hand   and   sidled   away  again. 

That  paper  burned  my  fingers.  It  made  my 
paim   itch   to  open   it.     I   could   scarcely  wait 
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while  we  trumped  on  block  :ifter  block,  up  one 
street  nnd  down  another,  but  :it  Inst  the  f>rder 
was  given  for  dispersal,  and  I  spread  out  the 
crumpled  note  McNair  had  scribbled  on  the 
leaf  of  a  note  book.    It  read  : 

You're  looking  very  bonny  in  your  out- 
fit, and  I'm  proud  of  you  ^or  sticking  to 
the  thing  you  believe  to  be  right,  though 
you're   terribly   mistaken. 

Will    you    have   a   bite   of   dinner   with 
md   me   to-night?      The    lad     has 
jokcn   a  civil  word   to  me  for  a 


Colin 

hard 

week. 


Yours  humbly, 

McNair. 
P. S.  -I'll  bring  along  a  first-iate  wash  I 
have  for  sore  feet. 

McN. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Colin  or  McNair  any- 
where about,  so  I  went  home  and  washed  and 
dressed  and  waited.  About  half-past  six  two 
sheepish-looking  males  came  diffidently  in  the 
gate,  as  I  saw  around  the  corner  of  the  blind, 
and  marched  slowly  up  the  steps,  uncertain  of 
their  welcome.  I  had  planned  that  I  would  be 
very  cold  and  distant  at  first,  and  had  settled 
in  my  mind  just  how  haughty  I  would  be,  but 
seeing  them  come  shyly  up  the  steps  I  ran  and 
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threw  the  door  wide  open  and  .a;(ve  each  of 
them  a  haiui  and  lautihed,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  weep.  It  was  not  good  policy,  as 
any  coquette  will  tell  you,  hut  I  loved  McNair 
past  all  wisdom. 

McXair  held  my  hani,  in  his  .iwkwardls, 
like  a  lad  who  has  mi.shchavcd.  and  wouKi  lik.' 
to  have  the  matter  settled  on  the  hasis  of  the 
least  said,  soonest  mended.  When  he  dropped 
It  he  reached  down  into  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  n  bottle.  "  That's  that  foot  w,  sh 
1  mentioned."  lie  said  brusquely,  ami  then 
added  in  the  gentlest  tones,  "  Are  you  \ei> 
tired,  little  woman?  " 

1  had  not  realised  hr.w  tired  1  was  until 
then,  bur  at  McNair's  tenderness  the  lull  con- 
sciousness of  the  fatigue  I  felt  as  the  result  of 
the  long  walk  after  heing  on  my  feet  all  day, 
rushed  in  upon  me,  and  I  turned  and  went 
into  my  room  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
wept,  and  wept  and  wept,  a  thing  I  h.id  not 
done  for  years. 

The  two  males  followed  me  int(.  the  room 
and  shufTled  about  '^om  one  for)t  to  the  other, 
and  clucked  at  me  and  said  "there,  there,'*' 
but  I  would  not  be  comforted.  At  las;  McXair 
strode  over  to  me,  and  leaning  down,  lifted 
tne  as  if  I  had  been  a  child  and  laid  me  on  the 
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couch.  "  ril  i,o  fetch  .1  doctor,"  he  snid.  :is 
he  propped  my  he;id  iin  with  :i  pillow. 

I  cnn(^ht  his  h:ind,  "  Don'r  40,"  I  begtied. 
"  All  the  nicdiciiie  I  need  is  to  have  you  and 
Colin  back." 

He  pressed  my  h;ind  almost  fiercely  at  tli;ii  ; 
ti-ew  his  brows  to;^ether  sharply,  and  his 
mouth  down  into  deep  lines  at  the  corners, 
and  turning  his  head  sideways,  stared  very 
hard  at  the  begonia  on  the  bookcase. 

"  What  about  supper?  "  put  in  the  practical 
Colin. 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  entertaining  ;i  party  of 
friends,  and  I  would  not  have  her  disturbeit, 
but  Mc.Vair  suddenly  bethought  him  of  a  near- 
by restaurant  and  went  out  to  order  a  meal 
to  be  sent  in. 

•As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Colin  came  over  and 
slipped  his  arm  about  me.  "  You're  awful 
moist,"  he  commented,  "  an'  you're  wetting 
my  sleeve  enough  to  give  a  fell(v.\  the 
iheumaiis." 

For  answer  I  sat  up  and  hugged  him. 

"  Aw  what  are  you  doing?  "  he  asked,  but 
his  voice  was  not  forbidding. 
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A  Disco vi:ky. 

I  fiiiil  il  clift'iciilt  t»)  write  ;ih()Ut  the  6th  of 
June,  191J.  Hero  :iiul  there  in  our  lives  :i  il;iy 
is  burneil  so  lieeply  into  the  nieniory  th:it  everi 
time  c:innot  Mitheiently  soften  its  outlines  to 
make  it  ;i  sut»jeet  for  ijuiet  unernoiion;il  con- 
templation. '  ^ 

As  I  h)ok  h.'ick  upon  it  now  the  thin^  thrit 
happened  lh.it  da>  was  not  so  ilrcadful,  but 
in  those  Jays  before  the  war,  when  all  the 
cheerful  little  rills  of  life  trickled  leisurely 
alon^,  it  seemed  to  me  lo  be  a  catastrophe, 
and  my  feeling  so  made  if  one. 

I  remember  that  day  in  every  little  detail.  I 
wakened  with  a  thrill  of  gladness,  as  I  did 
every  day  of  that  wonderful  spring  and  sum- 
mer, to  the  lively  marital  noises  of  the 
sparrows  m  ihe  maple  trees  about  the  house. 

Just  bcin>5  alive  and  in  love  and  sceinij  the 
sun  streaming  in  yaily  ihrou^h  the  window 
meant  happiness.  Do  people  love  as  blithely, 
I  wonder,  in  moist,  dank  climates  .ns  we  do  up 
in  the  North,  where  the  hottest  day  is  ushered 
in  by  a  cool,  clear  dawn    and    nearlv    alwavs 
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fjcJes  out  into  :i  crisp,  chill  evening.  I  doubt 
it.  I  know  that  I  found  life  intoxicating  that 
spring. 

And  this  morning  I  had  an  especial  occasion 
for  gaiety  of  spirit.  A  ilistinguishcd  party  (jf 
Old  Country  journalists  was  passing  through 
the  city,  and  the  local  Press  folk  were  making 
a  f^te  day  of  it,  concluding  with  a  banquet  at 
night  to  which  I  was  going  v/ith  McNair.  I'or 
me  to  be  with  McMair  always  meant  happiness 
in  itself. 

I  smiled  contenteilly  as  my  eye  travelleil 
about  the  room,  resting  upon  the  lacey  white 
things  I  had  laid  out  to  wear,  and  upon  my 
freshly  pressed  rose  muslin  dress,  which 
McNair  liked  better  than  anything  else  I  had 
in  the  way  of  dresses. 

I  sprang  light-heartedly  out  of  bed  and  ran 
to  the  window  to  take  a  peep  at  tlie  sparkling 
dew-drenched  world.  It  was  going  to  be  a 
perfect  day  for  the  automobile  ride  in  tlie 
afternoon  and  the  tea  at  the  old  fort. 

I  stopped  on  my  way  b.ack  for  a  glance  at 
the  new  peach-colored  evening  gown  hang- 
ing in  my  wardrobe,  and  then  I  set  about 
cleaning  my  white  shoes,  the  one  thing  I  had 
been  too  tirt'd  to  .itteifd  to  tho  i'veiiiiiil  b<'t()ro. 

While  thev  dried  in  the  suit  I  dressed  and 
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wjs  ju>t  slipping  my  silk-stockinj^ed  toes  into 
tlieni,  when  Mrs.  Fleming  crinjc  in  with  n  h(;.\ 
of  roses  McX.iir  1;;k1  sent  inc.  It  doesn't  seem 
possible  lh;it  ;i  d.iy  with  such  a  propiticns 
bctiinninj:  c.aild  end  js  miser.ihlv  ns  this  one 
did. 

I  rcnieniher  thinking  :!s  I  pur  on  my  new 
white  panamn  with  the  rose  scarf  that  I  was 
looking  particularlv  well,  and  why  not.  since 
love  and  happiness  have  a  way  of  their  own  of 
touching  the  cheoks  with  rouge  and  the  eyes 
with   fire. 

It  w;!s  planned  that  the  Winnipeg  people 
should  scatter  themselves  among  the  guesf<. 
so  that  having  a  bland,  grey-headed  English- 
man in  tow  I  did  not  discover  until  tea-time 
rhnt  McNair  was  not  of  the  party  at  old  Fort 
C-.rry.  The  realisation  brought  a  slight  chill 
of  disappointment,  hut  I  re-iinded  myself  that 
he  must  have  been  detained  unexpectedly  at 
the  office,  and  I  concentrated  my  social  ener- 
gies upon  the  old  gcnileman. 

The  afternoon  passed  so  plcas'.nrly,  ar^d  we 
lingered  so  long  that  we  had  to  hurrv  home  in 
the  end  to  dress  for  ilie  ivMi(]uet. 

I  was  humming  a  gay  little  tune  to  myself  as 
I  pinned  a  broach  into  the  bosom  of  mv  even- 
ing dress,  when   I   heard   a  loud  voice  asking 
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Mrs.    Fleming   it    1   w;i,>   in.     \\  sounded   like 
McN'air  ;ind  yet  unlike. 

'Ihere  c;ime  .1  loud  r;ip  :il  the  door  and  I 
opened  ir,  and  McNair  came  in.  F  saw  at 
once  that  his  f.av  was  flushed,  his  eyes  brifjlif 
and  starinj?,  and  although  he  was  in  evening 
dress  he  had  a  di^lievelled  appearance. 
"  Well,  are  you  read\  tor  tht-  spread,  little 
woman?  "  he  asked,  in  a  lii^h-pitched  voice. 

I  had  stopped  still,  arrested  by  a  sick  sort  ..t 
feeling?  as  1  r.iised  my  small  round  arms  to 
f.isten  the  pins  more  securely  in  the  soft  roll 
of  red  brcnvn  hair  at  the  back  of  my  neck. 
Perhaps  it  was  my  bare  arms,  from  which  the 
sleeves  had  fallen  away  to  the  shoulder,  that 
attracted  his  attention,  but  he  jjave  me  a 
ciuick,  surprised  look,  and  advancing  he  laid  a 
heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  breathed  a 
sickeniniJ  smell  of  alcohol  into  my  face. 

"  You're  lookinjj  very  bonny  to-nijjht,  mv 

C\r\,"  he  said  jjnily.     "  Will  you  jjive  me " 

He  stopped  short  as  I  recoiled  sick  at  heart 
that  the  first  sujjgesfion  of  intimacy  between 
myself  and  this  man,  whom  T  loved,  should 
come  about  in  this  way. 

He  was  not  too  drunk  to  understand  the 
hurt  expressi.ui  in  my  face.  lie  had  been 
bending  over  me  with  his  lips  close  to  mine. 
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but  he  str.MKlitencd  up  imnicili;i(i.'ly  jiui  took 
his  h.ind  fr(»iii  my  shoulder. 

"  I    hcd    your    pnrdou,"    he    s:iid    quickly. 

I'm  not  ciuitc  myself  -some  friends  from  the 
Old  C-ouiitr>'  in  the  p:irty." 

I  w.is  :il  .1  loss  whether  to  Uu  {<>  the  l).nu|Uet 
or  sl;iy  :it  home,  inn  in  ihe  lu.pe  r»f  heiriu 
some  restr.iint  I  went.  We  were  ;i  little  Lite, 
:ind  fhrouijh  some  miht.ike  there  was  only  <.iie 
phice  left  at  the  he;id  table,  which  wa^  for 
McNair,  who  was  Moinj;  lo  make  a  speech.  I 
wanted  him  to  lei  me  sit  down  quietly  at  one 
of  the  small  tables,  but  he  chose  rather  to 
make  a  disturbimce  about  it  and  refused  to  sit 
at  tha  head  table  at  all  unless  they  found  a 
place  for  me.  which  occasioned  a  general 
shufTle  :ind  directed  the  attention  of  everyone 
in  the  room  to  us.     It  was  m(;st  enib.irrassirit;. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  I  ate  anythini; 
;it  that  banquet.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
who  wa.s  on  the  toast  li.si  or  what  they  said. 
[  was  so  sick  with  dread  of  the  moment  when 
McNair  should  be  calleil  upon  to  speak. 

It  came  at  last.  [Je  rose,  and  with  a  hand 
on  the  back  of  my  chair  bc^an  such  a  funny 
witty  speech  that  I  stared  at  him  increduously. 
Tt  was  quite  a  new  phn.sc  of  McN'air.  I 
breathed    more   freely   :ind   bejian    to    hope    if 
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would  p;is«>  ofT  wiilifnit  any  iiitpIc;is;iiitiief'S,  ImiI 
fdu.ircjs  tlic  end  lu'  rcptMicd  .t  story  tli.it  li.id 
l»Miii>ilii  rcirs  (»l  l.iuulifcr  .it  tlic  bfUiiiniii^i, 
.llid  1  i>i"  llic  Oiiipiir  look  ,it  tMtll  otlicr 
Miinific mil'  .  .md  1  know  iJi.n  j  bhiblicd  ;o  tlir 
\ery  rips  of  iin  t-.irj.  A  few  more  slips  m;idc 
Ids  loiidifion  p;iivMt  to  cvc'.^oiu'  in  thr  io(»ni, 
.•nd  when  lie  s.it  down  it  w.:>  <:\  idcnt  tli.il  lin.- 
:ippl;iijsc  lie  rcccivLil  w.is  tempered  by  pity  or 
reprohjtion,  accordiiifli  to  the  mental  attitude 
(»f  the  listener. 

lO  m>'  aeute  discomfort  I  was  oblijied  io 
share  in  this  disagreeable  piibiieit\.  I  know 
ili.it  iiian>  of  the  women  >ia\e  ine  a  pityinii 
|o(>k,  suppi>>iii!;  that  I  was  his  wife.  It  w(juld 
serve  no  purpose  to  tell  in  jireater  detail  the 
events  of  that  evenini^,  of  how  from  naiety 
McNair  subsided  into  toiiehincss,  and  from 
iii.it  to  a  dull  stupor;  of  how  I  was  oblijieil  to 
call  a  cab  myself  and  take  him  home  when  tiie 
b.iiujuet  w'.'is  o\er;  of  how  I  went  on  home 
alon^  with  a  de.id  weinht  at  m\  heart,  which  a 
few  hours  earlier  hail  been  so  lijiht  and  jjay. 

I  felt  that  I  had  come  to  an  entl  of  niy  h:.ppi- 
ncss. 

-V,  .-f.  _)(.  J*.  J.: 

It  is  one  of  the  tr.i^edies  of  lif»  this  trek  to 
t '. ,1..  ..(  1...  ........ 
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■    'mcxniL„;„in^    cUnintc    ,.|    the    Old    Country 
h.u-c   developed   .-in    nn^Ink.ihlc   'hirsr        T|,ev 
'ome.  poor  tdlo-.vs.  i„  ,he  hope  of  making  . 
npvsfarr  in  the  new  u<,rld.     To  C,n,;,dri  of  all 
Pl^H-cs!      To   western   Canada    in    particular' 
Jnia^inc  a  man  who  could  j^et  up  suflicicnt  in- 
fe'^s'ty         'iirst  lo  drink  to  exccNs  in  a  climate 
;«l'ore   ,h.    .:^d  of  every  avenue   i^  draped  in 
'•■•zt-;  ^    n.uKi  for  surcease  of  appetite  to  these 
O'V,    V       (y   pl;,ins   where     the     most     distant 
'>."^-cf  meets  the  brilliant  skN    with  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  silhouette  :  where  the  niaht  wears  no 
-''•'T  ved   rhan  darkness;  and  where,  even   in 
"k-  h..tt.s,  .ImIv   w..,,her  the  dawue-unes  tri,- 
Pin:^  over   ihe  dewy   .,,,,  ,,i,|,   ,   ,,„^   ;„   ,,.., 
I^'cath.     ^et  still  t'lex   eome. 

Others  or  their  countrymen  com,.  ,,!„,    i,,^, 
"    such  a  phleumatic  type  that  even  ihe  elixi, 
-'I   this  huoy.uit  prairie  atmr.sphere  cannot  stir 
il-cm  to  rake  two  classes  where  thev  oui^ht  to 
'•■•k<j-    "Mlv    o„e.        There    is    no    po^sihili.v    of 
'HidMiml  the   misunderstandinjJ     hetween     this 
'■isf      typo     of     Old     Countryman     an<l     the 
Canadian,     lie  has  heen  a.-ens|on,ed  to  live  in 
•  i'limale  whcie  there  are  families  who  rener .. 
'""■    •"''■'■  «cMuration     drink     in     moderation 
I'om  vouth   to  ,he  4,ave.      [fe  eanno,   under- 
-•"Hi.    an.!    has    no   paiiencc    uith.    the    social 
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luliiun  ilic  people  of  (>:in:!c];i  try  to  throw  (jvcr 
the  prnctice. 

It  is  (iifficiih  to  exphiin  to  him  fhnt  in  every 
country  there  is  ;i  principle  of  self-prcserwi- 
fion  which  moves  society  to  discountenance 
those  cust'jmb  ^vhich  arc  a  peculiar  menace  t'l 
its  existence  :  that  morality  i^  chiefly  n  matter 
of  humidity  and  altitude. 

It  i^i  to  this  instinct  of  self-prescivatlon 
ather  than  to  any  high  ethical  ijualities  that  I 
attribute  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Canada 
towards  the  consut'iption  of  alcoiiol.  I  do  n^t 
lefer  merely  to  its  prohibition,  but  to  the 
social  stigma  that  as  long  ns  I  can  rtinemher 
lias  fallen  upon  men  who  were  known  to  be 
iiabjtual  drinkers.  In  Canada  in  a  very  large 
pe'centagc  of  cases  drinking  means  (bunken- 
nes<  and  druiikenness  means  the  same  thim; 
terywhere— poverty.  Therefore  in  the  circle 
oi  society  in  which  I  was  raised  men  who 
drank  were  regarded  as  ineligible.  Many 
charming  young  girls  married  them,  but  their 
fiiends  looked  on  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  saw  the  wash-tub  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
tiueatening  them  in  the  distance.  Sometimes 
ihei;-  fears  \\erc  'ealised,  sometimes  not,  but 
tile  fear  was  so  general  and  go  deep-seated  that 
i  think  the  number  who  escaped  misery  of  a 
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i^reiUer  or  leaser  deArec  must  have  been  small. 

This  explanation  has  been  offered  here  to 
try  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the  average 
Canadian  woman,  hcrbclf  a  total  abstainer, 
towards  the  man  who  drinks.  It  should  be 
added  that  I  cannot  speak  for  the  women  of 
the  brothels  or  of  the  top  layer  oi  society, 
bf)th  of  whom  I  have  he  ird  often  induljije  quite 
freely,  but  not  having  the  accjuaintance  of 
either  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  ^ive  authentic 
information. 

Myself,  I  belon?;  to  the  bourgeoisie,  "  that 
alnu)st  people."  as  V''iott>r  Huj^o  calls  us,  and 
wiiich  at  that  is  a  liberal  compliment  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  ardent  di-^- 
p raise  of  us. 

If  we  had  a  peasant  class  in  Canada  I  should 
elect  to  belonji  to  that,  but  we  have  not.  Con- 
tratlictory  as  it  may  sound  we  have  only  two 
classes  of  society  here  :  a  middle  class  or  bour- 
fieoisie  and  an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  rich  people  have 
acquired  titles,  so  many,  in  fact,  and  fre- 
(luently  for  such  peculiar  services  to  their 
country  that  it  has  be^un  to  seem  to  the  people 
of  Canada,  that  is,  to  the  confirmed  bour- 
geoisie, that  the  British  Government  would  do 
well   to   follow   the  example   of   the   diamond 
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merch;ints.  Geologi^ts  have  s;iid  tli;it  there 
.lie  enough  <Jiniii(,)iuls  in  the  world  to  ninkc 
(ii.iniunds  ;is  chc:i|)  as  iiiiitJtiDn  pearls,  but  the 
merchants  keep  them  otT  the  market  and  put 
a  high  price  on  those  that  are  for  saie. 

Recently  a  Canadian  newspaper  said  of  a 
certain  puf>lic  man  who  has  done  his  utmost 
to  corrupt  tlie  civic  life  of  his  country,  that 
he  would  soon  be  sufficiently  disiiuaiified  as  a 
citizen  to  receive  a  title.  The  st.itement  was 
.in  exaggeration,  for  m.iny  admirable  Can.i- 
dians  have,  ver\  regrettably  it  seems  to  me, 
.iccepfed  this  left-over  b.idge  of  an  out-growti 
feud.ii   s\stcni.      I>ul    it    is   a    healtin    sign    that 

(>anada   laughed. 

»  «•  *  *  ♦ 

Without  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the 
.ntitude  of  the  great  middle  class  oi  society  of 
C'anada  towards  the  drinking  of  intoxicating 
iicjuor  it  would  be  impossible  to  m.ike  any- 
b(jdy  outside  of  the  Dominion  comprehend 
the  misery  I  experienced  the  night  of  the 
banciuet. 

I'A'en  so  a  person  brought  up  with  another 
background  would  doubtless  think  my  grief  at 
finding  McNair  a  drinking  man  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  ofTence,  for  I  knew  that  whether 
or    no    he    drank.    McNair    was    the    cle.inest- 
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uiiiulfd,  sucetcbt-iintured  ni.in  1  h:u\  ever  met. 
Nevertheless  I  wept  my  heart  out  that  niiiht. 
I-'or  weeks  aiul  weeks  1  had  been  thinking 
(.t  inarryin4  NKNair  and  hail  h»oked  with  in- 
dub'ciit  eyes  upon  his  little  faults,  iiitendiiiu 
to  break  him  J^ently  of  tlu:in  later  on.  And  I 
had  planned  pretty  surprises  for  his  homo- 
coniin'.--  that  would  make  tiiose  dear  dark 
eyes  of  his  lijlhten  up  ^vith  i  pleased  tender- 
ness. 

Then  one  day  my  castle  of  dreams  had  fallen 
to  ruins.  Not  because  McNair  had  been 
druiik  once,  but  because  there  rushed  back 
into  nn  uiind  little  thinjSs  lie  anil  Colin  had 
said  \vhich  m.ide  ii  clear  ihat  he  had  been 
fi^htin;?,  this  thinn  f""'  y^^ars  and  had  never 
mastered  it.  I  had  not  understood  them  at 
the  time.  Ini!  their  purport  now  bccaiiie 
obvious. 

Aheaii  loom;.d  poverty  and  sordidness,  per- 
haps (juarrellinil  and  recrimination,  from 
which  my  mind  shrank  away  in  distaste. 
I'nder  the  most  propitious  circumstances 
enouiih  bloom  is  brushed  from  the  romance 
bv  matters  of  laundry,  Kaster  hats,  boiled  e6Us 
:md  household  accounts.  Add  to  this  poverty 
and  uncertainty,  and  what  chance  was  there 
thai   the  bcautifi;!  thing  bel^vocp  NtcN:ur  and 
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mv^elf  wculd  snivlvc?  It  seemed  to  me  th:it 
our  love  xv:is  like  a  bnll  of  crystal  reflectinji 
our  diizzlinA  northern  skies.  1  could  not 
endure  that  it  should  he  clouded  by  mean, 
luMv,  humiliating  poverty  and  shame. 

Iwanted  so  much  that  I  would  be  aghamed 
to  set  it  down  here  for  fear  of  beinji  thought 
iiinvomanly,  that  McNair  should  take  me  in 
ills  big  arms  ;:nd  press  his  lips  against  mine. 
hut  I  wanted,  too,  that  his  eyes  ^hould  keep 
that  lo..k  of  deep  manly  tenderness  with  which 
he  looked  at  me  v.hen  he  took  my  little  hand 
and  held  it  so  long  and  caressingly  in  his  big 

•"ic. 

Perhaps  that  was  too  mueli  to  ask  of  life.  At 
:.nv  rate  I  felt  that  1  had  been  denied  it.  1 
eoiild  see  no  way  out  as  1  lay  there  in  the  dark 
and  tried  vainly  to  slip  from  under  the  weight 
of  this  hfjrrid  reality. 


CHAPTER    MX. 
A  I'ooK  I'K.nrhi:. 
It    wj;.    more    tli.in    ;i    week    before    I    sta 
McNair   .-jA;jiii.     Sittiiiji   one   eveninj^  on    the 
beneh  near  the  fence,  where  I  w;is  proteefeil 
from  the  iiujiiisitive  eye>  cf  .lie  pnsser-by  by 
the  higli  C;ii;)Mani  hedjir,   I   ulaneed  up  from 
my  !T)ok  and  siw  him  standing  just  inside  the 
^atc.     It  hurt  me  to  see  the  U)ok  of  sliame  and 
difTidence  in   his  eye^,  so   I   rose  (luiekly   and 
iield  out  both  hands  to  him. 

I  fcb  his  hirjje  hands  tremble  as  he  folded 
them  about  my  little  ones.  He  didn't  speak, 
but  after  what  seemed  a  long  time  a  tear 
splashed  on  my  wrist.  He  dropped  my  hands 
abruptly,  strode  away  and  stood  beside  the 
maple  tree.  Kestin«  his  elbow  on  .1  branch 
and  his  head  on  Ids  hand  he  stared  inK^  the 
slowly  deepening  twilight. 

1  sat  down  on  the  bench  again  and  waited. 
Presently  I  iieard  his  heavy  step  and  the  bench 
creaked  beneath  his  weight,  but  I  did  not  look 
up  until  he  reached  over  and  laid  his  hand  on 


mine. 

"  Why  didn't  you   upbraid  me? 
luiskilv. 


he  said, 
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"  Because  I  know  lunv  hard  you've  been 
tryinji,"  I  nnssvereil,  looking  up  pityingly  into 
liis  troubled  grey  eyes. 

His  fingers  closed  convulsively  ovt.  mine. 
"  How  do  you  understand  so  well?  "  he  mur- 
mured. "  You  who  go  as  straight  as  an  arr(»w 
to  the  goal.  I  thought  you  would  have  no 
...itience  with  weakness.     I  was  even  afraid  to 

fome  back  to  you— but  I  was  so  lonely " 

he  broke  off  abruptly  and  looked  at  me 
Mppenlingly,  his  face  drawn  down  into  deep 
h.aggard  lines. 

"  It's  because  I'm  a  poor  fighter  myself,"  1 
replied.    "  Yes,  I  am."  I  insisted,  waving  a^de 
his    indignant   protest.     "  You    don't   see   the 
shrinking  spirit  1  drag  after  me  into  every  con- 
flict.   Yon  don't  see  how  uncomfortable  1  nm 
before  the  spoken  derision  of  people  f<»r  whose 
mituls  and  ideals  of  life  I  have  no  respect.    My 
intelligence  rises  abcA-e  it,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  me,  a  servility  whipped  into  me  in  my 
childhood,  that  makes  me  almost  ashamed  of 
the  truth  as  T  sec  it." 
"  Hut  you  go  on  fighting?  " 
"  Doggedly,     not     bravely,"     I     confessed. 
"  You  had  no  idea,  I  suppose,  that  the  reason 
1  was  so  angry  with  you  about  that  suflfrage 
parade   was  that    I   wanted   to   do   what   you 
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ndvised  :ind  leuve  thnt  wliicli  1  knew  ought  to 
be  done  to  someone  else." 

McN;iir  looked  :it  me  in  nmazement.  '*  1 
see,"  lie  said  after  awhile,  and  he  jjot  up  from 
the  htnch  and  beaan  to  walk  up  and  down 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 
I'inally  he  stopped  in  front  of  me. 

*•  Did  you  ever  read  Martin  ChuzzelwitV  " 
he  said  abruptly. 

I   nodded. 

"  'Hun.  my  dear  ^irl,  1  submit  you  are  like 
.Mark  Taploy,"  he  ucnt  on.  "When  the 
occasiiui  arises  y(»u  will  '  come  out  strcuift,' 
and  when  that  time  comes  I  ^ive  you  my  word 
that  I  shall  not  stand  between  you  and  the 
thin4  you  believe  to  be  right." 

Neither  of  us  suspected  the  strange  dark 
days  that  were  ahead,  nor  could  we  have 
guessed  how  McNair  would  keep  this  lightly 
<iiven  promise. 


■**> 


CHAPTER    XX. 
Pauline   Intekvenes. 

There  h;id  been  :\  big  July  hailstorm  some 
fifty  miles  a\v;iy,  and  .ill  the  day  following 
W'innipegers  wciu  about  with  chnttcriuji  teeth. 
The  bright  midsummer  sun  did  it.-,  best,  but 
the  colli  wind  swept  in  upon  u.s  itoni  thi- 
hailed  region  ami  drove  us  into  d()orw;iys 
while  we  waited  for  street  cats,  and  sent  us 
slinkinjt  alonjj  in  the  shelter  of  hiiih  buildimis. 

I'aiiline  having  unnounced  her  intention  of 
(.oniinA  to  spend  the  eveninii  with  me,  I  had 
prepared  an  open  fire,  to  which  she  drew  up 
i-ratefully.  She  dropped  into  McNair's  chaii, 
stretched  her  long  linibs  out,  and  clasped  ht-i 
hands  behind   her  heail. 

"  Your  room  smells  suspicionsly  of  to"  ceo 
smoke,  Alela,"  she  said,  turnimi  her  head  side- 
ways to  look  .It  me. 

McNair  had  called  in  a  few  minutes  before 
on  his  way  to  the  office  to  brin4  nu-  a  b<j()k. 
but  that  was  no  affair  of  Pauline's. 

"  Maybe  I've  taken  to  the  weed,"  1 
answerei!  evasively.  1  suspected  she  had  come 
to  ;;dviso  me  about  Mc.N'''ii". 
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"Smells    like    ;i    ccit:iin    Sc(Jtbiiun'j.  pipe, 

she  persisted. 

1  hlushed,  but  snid  nothiiiK,  while  1  looked 
very  strai)iht  at  the  fire. 

"  Alet;i,"  I  could  feel  that  her  eyes  were 
restinfl  upon  me  disapproviri^ily,  "  I  think  you 
h:id  better  be  careful,  dear,"  she  said  gently. 
"  He  is  a  very  charming  man,  and  you  might 
learn  to  care  more  for  him  th.in  was  go(»d  for 
y(jur  peace  of  mind." 

Just  as  if  our  :if^ections  were  open  to  ndviee  ! 
Hut  Pauline  is  like  that.  She  will  fall  in  love 
with  a  judge  or  the  head  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion, and  he  will  be  a  man  of  exemplary  habits 
:.nd  a  pillar  of  the  church,  not  that  the  two 
necessarily  go  together,  but  they  will  in 
Pauline's  husband. 

1  looked  at  her  as  she  leaned  back  in  the 
chair;  at  her  tailoreil  skirt,  made  by  n  man, 
•■viiose  label  the  vain  wearer  I'lnds  ways  of  dib- 
playing  to  envious  feminine  eyes,  and  at  her 
smartly  tailored  blouse,  and  1  thought  how 
etticient  she  was.  She  would  never  have  been 
fot)lish  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  at 
first  sight,  withcnit  knowing  anything  about 
him,  and  whether  he  was  a  proper  person  to 
be  loved. 

As  1  continued  silent,  Pauline  losumed  her 
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K.lo   of    Providence   deeidinA   niy   de>riiiy   for 
me. 

'•   riKit  nii-lil  ;it  the  Ivinqiiet  —  " 

"  I'liiline,"  I  "mterriiptcd  her  i|iiietly.  "  yoii 
h:i\e  no  occasion  to  worry  ahoiit  McNair  and 
iiK- ;  Init,  if  \oii  please,  we  uill  not  diM'ii>s  hi> 
!:MiltS." 

I  think  I  nnist  have  spoken  with  some  firni- 
iK>>,  for  Pauline  sub>ided  inunediately.  She 
ninovcd  a  f>one  pin  frofn  her  d;trk  roll  of  hair 
lo  cu\er  a  certain  embarrassment. 

To  alone  for  nty  seeming  rndenebs  to  a  jinest 
1  asked  hastily  :  "  How  is  your  washerwoman 
^ettiuL"  along,  Pauline?  " 

"  It's  a  very  sad  case,"  she  replied,  and  she 
related  with  much  feeling  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Jackson's  woes. 

"  Yonr  stories  amaze  me,"  I  said,  when  she 
had  tinished.  "  I'A'ery  case  of  poverty,  except 
thai  with  which  you  come  personally  in  con- 
tact is  due  to  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the 
poor,  and  .vou  will  fi<iht  to  the  last  ditch 
:. gainst  any  measures  that  are  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  misery,  and  yet  you  >;et 
all  worked  up  about  the  fruits  of  the  system 
voii  are  upholding  whenever  it  invades  your 
liackyard." 

.\[UI      \.ili      K;i(IU"al>     .iiii.:/t.-     mv,  : 
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iptly  ictoited.  "  Yon  iinko  n  clc.ifeninji  row 
■.:\u)u\  the  pr>or,  .nui  >cr  uhcii  \<mi  come  ;icro!>s 
;i  o;ise  like  lli.it  ot  Mis.  .LickMUi  you  jiihi  iii:ikc 
•I  f:csh  onslauKlit  on  tin-  s\>lc-ni  and  leave  her 
and  her  hairns  to  stars  e.  To  parody  Mr. 
I)oole> ,  '  (Jod  help  the  p<'<»r  when  they  fall 
into  the  nantis  of  their  fri'Mids.' 

I  laughed  and  >Jof  np  and  ^at  on  the  nrm  ot 
Pauline's  ehalr.  and  slipped  niy  arm  about 
her  neck  and  kissed  her. 

IV'ulinc  sniileil. 

"  \'ery  likely  the  world  need^  all  the 
difTcrent  types  of  huni.in  bein^^s  or  we 
wouldn't  be  here,"  1  said,  and  we  began  to 
Siossip  about  local  affairs  .and  forjjot  our 
JifTerences. 


CMAPTKK    XXI. 

TnK   CniKcu. 

W'oiiKl  >()u  like  to  conic  to  cliurcli  wiili 
riu-  ihi>  morning?  Mc-\;iir  jskcd,  ;ippt';irin>; 
uiit\iH'iMt.'(ll\  hetoio  mc,  wlitTc  1  sal  on  tlit- 
ij.;irck'n  seat  in  the  pleasant  {|uiei  of  a  sunny 
S.ibbatli   niorniii^. 

lie  was  tlrcNsetl  in  a  new  brown  suit  of 
i'.\ecci>,  and  was  lookinji  so  fine  thnt  it  was 
difViciilt  to  ref(l^c  him  anythinii;  nevertheless 
I   an.swered   iirinly,   "  Indeeil   I   will  not." 

McNair  reached  down  into  the  pockets  of 
Ills  c<>at,  brou^ihf  out  his  pipe,  struck  a  match 
on  the  sole  of  his  tan  shoe,  lit  ihe  pipe  aiul 
(MitTed  awhile  in  silence. 

!  (uovcil  "\er  and  he  sal  down,  creakinnly, 
on  the  end  (»t  ihe  bench.  He  took  his  pipe 
oil!  of  his  month,  blew  t!ie  smt)ke  up  towards 
ifie  bri<?ht  blue  sky,  turned  and  laid  his  loiui 
.irm  .ilonj^  the  back  of  the  se.at,  and  looked  at 
nic  gravely. 

We  haven't  spoken  much  about  reliiiion. 
You're  not  an  atheist,  are  you?  "  he  asked, 
anxiously. 

lie  hooked  relievcil  '.vlu-n  1  answered.  "  Not 
e\i-n  an  .\tin<)stic." 

K.  8 
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"  There  \v:is  n  time,''  1  went  on,  "  when  I 
h:iil  disposed  <^f  tlie  soul,  but  I  beftiin  to  study 
histoiy  :md  my  fnith  in  :i  spiritunl  world  came 

h:ick  to  me." 

McN:nr      looked      iiitensteil.        "Ilow      is 

th;it?  "   lie  inciuired. 

"  I   found   that   all   down   the  centuries  the 
world    has  produced   ^'reat    men    and   women 
who  have  had  a  li^ht  within  ;  people  who  have 
said  to  their  persecutors,  and  they  were  always 
persecuted,   '  Do  with   this  physical   body   of 
mine  what  you  will;  I  see  life  the  way  I  have 
said  and  I  will  not  lie  about  it  to  please  you.' 
"  The  fact  that  a  few  fircat  beings  h.ive  lived 
who    have   defied    their   own   boilies   and   the 
whole  physical  world  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded would,  I  think,  be  strong  evidence  of 
a  soul,  but   we  have  the  added  fact   that   the 
tortures    to    which    they    itre-    sidijected    In-    a 
haflled  and  enia^ed  physical  \sorld.  instead  of 
ilriving  men  away  from  their  ideas,  draws  the 
spiritually  minded  to  ihem.     So  I  have  come 
to  believe  asiain  that  there  is  probably  a  soul, 
and  if  a  soul,  why  not  a  GodV 

"  Then    what     is    your    objeciioii     to     ilie 
Church?  "   McNair  asked  in  surprise. 

"  The  fact  thai  the  Church  has  been  one  of 
the  most  ardent  persecutors  of  these  supremely 
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meu  >iMil,s  who  h;nc  chucd  tu  follow  the  light. 
I'Oiiiidcd  !">>■  ;i  rebel  ;intl  ;!ii  outcast  from 
socict\-,  ;i  despised  so;ip-hox  orator,  it  has 
become  the  leadliij^  hound  in  the  pack  of  social 
t\rannies  with  which  to  try  to  drive  the  fine 
free  souls  of  men  to  up.iformity  of  thouglit" 

"  Do  \ou  know  wliJt  I  think  of  God?  "  T 
continued,  explosi\ely,  for  McNair  had  hap- 
pened to  touch  a  point  where  1  felt  very 
intenseh'. 

He  shook  his  head  helplessly. 

"  I  think  God  is  a  democrat,  the  only  demo- 
crat, in  fact.  He  has  tilled  the  world  with 
Iiunian  beings  no  two  of  whom  are  alike,  and 
I  think,  indeed,  I  am  sure,  He  meant  them  to 
be  left  free  to  develop  their  difTerences  and  to 
report  of  life  as  they  saw  it,  and  He  knew  that 
lujman  nature  was  so  ii<»od  and  clean  at  heart 
iliat  onl\    the  beautifid   \\'>uUl  sursivc. 

'■  [)Ut.  unfortunately,  there  have  arisen  cer- 
tain madmen  who  think  iheiuKelves  gods;  men 
who  say  by  their  conduct  '  1  am  made  on  a 
special  last.  dilTerent  from  the  rest  of  my 
felh^wnien.  Therefore,  T  will  set  myself  up  as 
a  iudUe  of  the  drawings  other  men  make  of 
life,  and  I  will  rub  «Mit  those  that  displease  me 
lest  others  not  so  wise  and  god-like  as  myself 
iniiiht  sec  them   atid  come  to  harm  thereby.' 
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So  they  h.ivc  gone  ruthlessly  about  in  the 
woild  of  ;irf,  science,  literature  and  politics, 
wiping  out  the  lovely  things  that  grow  out  of 
unusu:il  minds.  TlifN  max  have  erased  a  few 
uiily  pictures,  which  would  have  faded  of 
themselves,  for  if  is  a  proven  fact  that  no 
merely  obscene  play  or  book  ever  lives,  but 
they  have  done  their  utmost  to  destro>-  the 
warmth,  fragrance  .ind  beauty  of  life.  " 

But  about  the  Church?  "  McNair  put  in 
niildl> ,  in  an  attempt  to  brin^  me  back  to  the 
orijiin.al  issue. 

Well,"  I  ^aid,  more  quietly,  "  many  of 
these  self-elected  supermen  have  operated  in 
and  throuj^h  the  Church,  and  the  Church,  as 
an  institution,  has  promoted  their  activities. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Church  which 
has  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  human 
freedom  is  the  one  which  is  conducted  demo- 
craticalh-  with  no  preachers  to  act  as  middle- 
men between  folk  ami  their  God." 

McNair  sat  thoughtful  for  some  time;  puti^. 
puff,  puftinii  away  at  his  pipe. 

I  think  you're  not  very  consistent,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  When  1  have  pointed  out  to 
you  the  faults  of  some  of  the  advocates  of 
your  sufTrage  cause,  you  have  answered  that  an 
orU-misation  must  not  be  condemned  because 
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hOme  of  the  people  who  belong  to  it  are  prone 
to  err.  Doe&n  t  tlut  appK  to  the  Church 
.ilsor' 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  I  answered,  "  because 
witli  the  Church  it's  the  other  way  about. 
Botli  in  the  cler4y  and  the  hfJty  there  have 
been  niajinirtcent  individuals,  but  as  an  insti- 
tution it  has  been  almost  unfailinji^ly  on  the  side 
of  despotism  and  persecution.  The  Church 
has  not  seen,  ai^y  mote  than  the  avowed 
materialists,  that  an  idea  cannot  be  conquerei! 
by  prisons  or  death  sentences,  but  only  with 
another  idea  Winger  and  finer  than  itself.  That 
i>  the  one  great  ou-standinjj  fact  written  in 
letters  of  blood  .uid  Pre  across  the  page  of 
history,  but  the  world  seems  to  be  blind." 

\Vc  fell  into  a  thoughtful  >ilence,  which  I 
broke  by  rising  and  saying  jaxingly  :  "  In  the 
mc.iiilimc,  McN  lir,  while  the  world  is  waiting 
f(jr  us  lo  point  <>ut  these  tremendous  truths  in 
It,  !«■»  us  go  out  to  the  prairie  and  pick  orange 
lilies." 

'  Run  along  .:nd  get  your  bonnet  then,"  he 
>aid,  smiling  at  me  indulgently. 

W'c  walked  rdong  for  sometime  in  silence. 
Presently  I  laid  my  hand  lightly  on  his  arm  : 
"  Sometimes  I've  wondered  if  our  friendship 
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wis  not  :i  mist.ikc,"  I  yMi\  tinii(il> .    "  \N  c  look 
;it    lifv  so  iliffcrcnth." 

McN.iir  scfiiK'd  not  to  lic.ir.  He  iiicrely 
took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  :incl  pointed  the 
;i!iil)cr  stem  ;it  the  horizon,  where  ijreiit  soft 
white  eh)n(l  domes  were  pilinii  themsehes  one 
upon    ;inother. 

I  here'll      he      r.iin      before      nijiht,"       lie 
rem;ii  keil. 

Hut  hiter,  when  we  were  out  on  the  open 
piiiirie  nnd  I  h;id  fi.ithercil  my  :irn'.  full  of 
or.iniie  lilies,  he  hiid  his  h;md  on  my  shoulder, 

Promise  me."  he  s;iid,  ;md  therj  w;is  a  queer 
look  in  his  eyes,  "  th;it  yt)u  will  ne\er  say  that 
:iuain." 

Say  what?  "  1  asked  in  surprise. 
I  hat  our  friendship  is  a  mistake.      To  me, 
at  least,  it  is  the  most  precious  experience  this 
nijiilardly  old  w(»rld  has  jiiven  me." 

\  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  but  w;is  saved  the 
nceessiiy  of  niakinji  one,  for  he  looked  down 
at  my  feet  and  said  indiiinantly,  "  Woman, 
you  are  trampling  on  a  lily." 


CflAPTKK    XXII. 
The  Broken  Spell. 

It  would  l>c  plc:is;Mit  if  I  could  relate  that 
my  fricnd>liip  iiuniediately  saved  McNair 
from  his  weakness,  but  it  did  not.  After  thai 
first  outbreak  he  did  not  touch  a  drop  for  five 
weeks,  and  tlicn  came  a  week  when  he  did  not 
ilraw  a  sober  breath,  and  wheii  Colin  and  I 
\^cre  most  unhappy. 

He  was  very  haughty  and  defiant  of  my  dis- 
'pproval  when  the  passion  for  liquor  was  upon 
him;  and  deeply  penitent  and  touciiingly 
f;tateful  for  my  continued  friendship  when  it 
was  over.  Indeed,  that  was  pretty  well  the 
iiistorv   of  the  two  years  that  followed. 

"  I  df>n  t  ileserve  y«)ur  friendship,  little 
woman,"  he  said,  one  day  when  he  dropped 
into  my  office,  "  but  1  need  it.  'lake  away 
fiom  a  man  the  one  chance  more  to  make 
jiood-and  then  what? 

"  Never  mind  the  answer,  McNair,"  I 
replied,  "  as  lon^  as  we  both  live  I  shall  be 
your  friend,  and  I'll  artiue  with  you  and  arjiue 
with  you  to  your  heart's  content." 

"  If   the    flin^sv   jifovind   von   have   for   your 
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outlyndibli  opini(jns  can  be  cilled  argument,  * 
lie  retorted,  grinning  at  me. 

Let's  see  what  you  have  in  your  page  this 
woek,"  he  said,  taking  ihe  proof  from  nnder 
niv    hand. 

1  watched  his  ghnice  travel  o\er  the  sheet. 
All  .a  unce  he  stopped,  and  began  to  read 
carefully.  His  breath  came  in  short  pante  of 
indi^inatioii.  His  face  grew  crimson  and  his 
e>es  glarin;'. 

"  Rot  ....  damnable  ....  liar,"  he  ex- 
ploded at  intervals. 

Finally  he  crushed  the  proof  inti;  a  ball  .and 
threw  ii  to  the  far  side  of  the  room. 

"  Is  the  wom.in  who  wrote  thai  letter  within 
walking  ilistanceV  "   he  incjuired  hoarsely. 

"The  author  vv;t>  ;i  member  of  your  own 
♦  lir  sex,  sir." 

"  The  scoundrel  !  If  ever  I  lay  my  hands 
on  him  I'll  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life." 

"  And  you'll  not  prove  him  wrong  b\  that 
method,"  I  replied. 

"  But  why  print  such  a  crude,  insulting 
thing?  Couldn't  you  get  anything  else  to  fill 
up  \()ur  space? 

<(%Tt*,f*t  11*.     I.  111. 
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much     4o'><J     propjg.niciu     fur     the    suffrajjc 

iMll;>e." 

1     don't     see     that,"     McNair     growled. 

\\'h;ii  h;is  this  virulent  attack  on  you  to  do 
with  it?  " 

Breeds  confidence,  and  gives  people  a 
sense  of  security.  I  have  always  thought  there 
was  no  greater  flash  of  {genius  in  the  Bible 
than  that  sentence  :  '  And  ye  shall  know  the 
tnith,  and  the  truth  shall  make  ><.)U  free.' 

"  That's  a  beautiful  theory,"  McNair 
retorted,  "  but  this  fellow  has  abused  his  free- 
dom." 

"  And  greatly  helped  our  cause  thereby." 

"  Mind  you  this,  McNair,"  I  said,  shaking 
ni\  finger  under  his  nose,  "  there  is  no  cause 
hilt  a  i^ad  one  which  thrives  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  argument." 

McNair  caught  nn-  hand  in  his  and  held  it 
til  inly,  and  he  looked  long  and  tenderly  \nlo 
my  eyes,  so  that  I  f<jrgol  about  feminism  and 
democracy,  ami  remembered  only  that  my 
hind  lay  in  the  clasp  of  the  man  I  loved. 

A  flood  of  colour  surged  over  my  face  and 
neck,  and  I  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

At  that  a  great  light  leaped  into  McNair's 
eves,  and  he  leaned  toward  me  so  that  I  could 
feci  riis  breath  warrii  on  nn  check. 
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I  here  c.iiuc  a  loud  r.ip  ;it  flie  do<»r. 

"  Wlijt  is  it?  ••  I  ;i^ked  sh.irply. 

"  Iclcplione,"  s:iiiu  oiH  the  Uirl  on  the  other 
side  of  the  p.irtition  ;is  c;isujlly  as  if  she  hail 
not  interrupted  one  of  (lie  yre.it  moments  of 
a  person's  life. 

The  spell  was  JMokcn. 

To  this  da>  the  sii-ht  of  that  jiirl  >  Meaehed 
hair  and  alabaster  nose  is  ilisfasteful  to  me. 


^fe- 


ci 1  An  F.K    Will. 
McN air's  Story. 

M\  rir>t  shock  of  (.lisiippointment  :it  findiiiM 
Mf.\;iir  ri  drinkinji  ninn  subsided  ;ind  I  bc^nn 
lo  pcrsiKidc  myself  ih:il  u  I  i-iarried  him  ho 
\s(Milil  i}.\\c  it  up  for  my  >:iko  ;md  for  tlu*  s:ikt' 
of  ihe  ihildrfn  with  which  I  hf)pe<.l  our  union 
wDuld  I'C  blcsseil.  I  \v:is  very  anxious  to 
hclicve  that.  I  rcfus,ed  to  think  of  the  many 
c  !hOs  I  had  known  of  the  women  who  hat! 
married  men  to  reform  them  and  f.iilcd.  I 
could  think  of  only  two  who  had  succeeded. 
Kverythin£5  I  could  find  about  building  up  the 
health  to  resist  the  drink  habit  I  read,  and 
iHMi.an  to  fiope  that  if  I  fjave  an  intelligent 
scieiitit'ic  study  to  the  (|UCstion  great  things 
might  be  accomplished. 

I"'ven  when  MeNair  came  to  me  one  even- 
ing red-eyed,  flushed  and  half-tlazed  with  the 
headache  I  was  not  daunteil.  I  made  him  lie 
down  on  the  couch  and  brought  a  big  basin  of 
ice  water  ;ind  bathed  his  head  until  the  fiery 
heat  hail  subsided. 

"  Tljat  Will  do.  fl'.ank  vou."  he  sait!  at  last. 

mv  head  is  much  better," 
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I  crossiil  over  to  the  tc;i  table  ;iiid  brou4lit  n 
nip  of  strong  coffee  I  h.'icl  brewinji. 

His  hand  shook  so  ;is  he  held  it  out  that  I 
drew  the  cup  away  and  raised  it  with  my  own 
hand  to  his  lips. 

Me  drank  the  coffee  ilown   tiuickly,   wiped 
his   lips  and   touched   my  hand    with     then 
"  It's  a   very  precious  little  hand,"   he  said, 
smillnii. 

I  did  not  reply  and  he  looked  at  me  quickly, 
so  quickly  that  he  caujjht  the  expression  the 
touch  of  his  lips  on  my  hand  had  broiuiht  to 
my  face. 

We  were  both  embarrassed.  His  face  ^rew 
grave,  and  he  sat  shading  his  e>es  with  his 
hand.  At  last  he  sat  up  straijjht  and  took  a 
\onii,  breath. 

"  Tell  me,  liiile  woman,"  ho  asked 
anxiously,  "  would  you  ever  forjiive  a  person 
who  had  deceived  you  about  somethin4  very 
important? 

"  That  would  depend  upon  what  it  was,"  I 
answered,  with  a  miserable  foreboding  of 
disaster. 

"  Supposing  it  was " 

"  Oh,  please  tell  me  what  it  is,"  I  broke  in. 
unable  to  bear  the  suspense  anv  hunger. 

Mis  hand  shook    is  he  moved  it  uneasily  up 
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.ind  down  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  "  Very  well," 
he  blurted  out,  "  1  had  no  r::iht  to  take  yoi.r 
friendship  without  telling  you  that  I  am  not 
placed  like  other  men  that— that— in  fact,  I  am 
:i  married  man." 

I  rose  hastily  and  walked  away,  hoping  to 
i-onccal  the  blow  this  was  to  me.  Feelinji 
dizzy  I  stopped  with  my  arm  resting  on  the 
bookcase  to  steady  myself.  I  have  no  idea 
h..w  \onii.  I  stood  there,  but  I  was  ronsciGus  of 
McNaii  coming  to  me  and  taking  my  hand 
and  leading  me  to  a  chair. 

He  began  speaking  to  me  in  a  quiet,  gentle 
voice.  "  I  want  to  tell  you  the  whole  story, 
it  you  will  listen  to  me.  Many  times  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  you,  but  there  is  something  you 
won't  understand,  and  it  is  that  one  may  have 
been  so  hurt  by  some  experience  of  one's  life 
that  to  speak  of  it  is  like  putting  a  knife  into 
an  open  sore. 

"  I  think  I  told  you  I  was  turned  out  on  the 
world  alone  at  fourteen  when  my  mother  died. 
Before  that,  with  having  to  add  enough  to  her 
little  pension  to  keep  us  living,  .and  take  care 
ot  her  at  nights,  and  learn  the  lesson  she  set  me 
I  had  no  time  to  run  the  streets  and  learn  the 
thi?igs  some  boys  do  about  life.  After  she 
^vcnt  I  did  as  she  asked  me  to.  worked  in  the 
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(l;iy  time  :itHl  wont  l«)  tn^ht  school,  so  that  I 
lived  (iiiitf  .'ip;iit  from  other  yoim^  people  in 
:i  ilre:im  work!  of  my  own,  with  the  memory 
of  my  mother  :is  the  one  he;Mitifnl  thinu  npon 
svhiih  I  looked  b:ick. 

"  I  workeil  in  ;i  t.iilor  shop  in  the  d;iy-time 
;ind  went  to  ni^ht  school  until  I  w:is  between 
seventeen  :ind  eii^hteen,  when  I  took  :i  cleric:d 
position  at  which  I  hopeii  to  make  enough  to 
put  myself  throni-h  colltiie.  Then  one  niiiht 
1  went  to  a  cheap  variety  show  ;ind  there  I  saw 
the  ji'irl  and  became  infatuated  with  her.  She 
was  a  sinjier  and  dancer,  and  I  thought  her  the 
most  beautiful  creature  I  had  ever  seen  in  my 
life.  In  my  inexperience  I  assumed  that  she 
was  as  jiood  as  she  w;is  beautifid."  McNair 
shuddered  suijiiestivcly. 

"  Well,  to  m.'ike  .1  lonu  story  short  I  was 
married  to  her  a  week  later."  lie  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  "  She  was  a  terrible 
woman,"  he  went  on  at  last,  taking  his  hands 
away,  atui  turninjj  a  jjrey  face  towards  me. 
"  She  w.is  unclean  as  you  cannot  conceive  of 

the  meaning  of  that  wonl.    She — she  was " 

He  broke  ofT  and  be>ian  to  walk  up  and  down 
with  his  hands  clenched  until  the  tips  of  his 
finders  were  white.  "  1  cannot  tell  you  what 
she    was."     he    continued,    "  but    after    two 
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months  I  c;imc  Im.iiic  one  ni^ht  to  fnul  th;it 
>lie  li:id  t.ikc-n  cverythitiU  of  v.iluc  in  the  pl.icc 
•itui  aonc  off  with  .inothtT  ni.in.  .ind  Irft  n 
(•••;iiM-.  insiiltinii  nolc  iiit.-i  iiiiri'-  iiu'  of  ihc 
l.ii'f." 

I'lit  it  it  w.•|^  .IS  lof)!'  :iKo  :i>  ih;il   \<mi   tnn-l 
I).'  ircc  by  now."  I  suUiit'.sttuI  liirtnlrinly. 

He  shook  his  hc.id.  "Only  if  >.ui  h;ive 
reason  to  heliew  thcni  ilt-ul.  Slu-  li.;>  looked 
ine  np  every  few  ycais  ;ind  hciijieij  from  rnc, 
;ind  if  \v;is  so  h;itcful  to  >ee  lior  tli.it  I  ii;ivo  her 
sonicthinji  to  iJo  .-iw.-iy. 

1  wonder  if  you  cm  undLrst;intl  how  sen- 
sitive I  hnve  :ilw:iys  been  ahont  this.  I  took  to 
lirink  to  try  to  forjict  it,  hut  it  is  not  ;i  very 
sure  cure  for  broodiutf.  I  think  I  would  h.ne 
foundered  nltojjether  had  it  not  been  for 
(-'din's  frither  whom  I  had  met  a  short  time 
iK-lorc.  and  who,  beinij  older,  and  knowing  the 
circumstances,  took  me  in  hand  and  made  me 
br.ice  up.  Then  he  left  me  Colin,  and  finally 
1  came  out  here  and  found  you.  Maybe  you 
won't  understand  the  temptation  it  was  to 
have  the  friendship  of  a  ^ood  woman  after 
what  I  h:id  been  through  and  my  years  of  lone- 
liness .  .  .  but  1  didn't  mean  to  be  cruel  to 
■ I  have  noxer  tliou<5h!  of  nivsolf  "■< 
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I  would  hi've  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
your  friendship,  :is  1  have  yielded  to  other 
temptations,  no  matter  how  much  married  I 
had  been  ....  for  I  needed  you  so  badly, 
and  wanted  so  terribly  ihe  thing  you  have 
broujjht  into  my  life."  Me  fell  silent,  and  I  sat 
turning  what  he  had  told  me  over  in  my  mind 
without  speaking. 

Presently  he  touched  my  hand  difT^dently. 
"  What  are  you  K<^'in6  to  ^-'o  nbout  it?  "  he 
abked  anxiously. 

"  Nothing,"  I  answered,  roused  from  my 
reverie,  "  unless  spoil  you  more  than  ever,  to 
make  up  for  those  barren  years.  What  did 
you  suppose  I'd  do?  " 

McNair  sat  blinking  at  me  in  amazement. 
"  You  are  the  most  ;^st<ninding  woman,"  he 
rclaimed.  "  In  big  ihints  like  this,  where  I 
(xnect  you  to  i.\o  up  in  the  ;tir,  you  .ire  so 
quiet  and  reasonable,  ;ind  then  again  you'll 
threaten  to  break  ofl  our  friendship  over  some 
silly  th'pg,  like  the  other  night  when  I  said  T 
didn't  sec  .uiything  the  matter  with  McDc^nrUi 
telling  his  wife  not  to  i;o  to  a  certain  show." 

"  It's  yiuir  sense  of  proportion  that's 
wrong,  McNair.  Your  having  m.ade  a  mis- 
taken marriage  when  you  were  a  boy  is  not  a 
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one  person  to  act  as  tlie  proprietor  of  another 
is  a  crime.  It  is  a  local  expression  of  all  the 
intolerable  tyranny   in  the  world." 

McN'air  threw  up  his  hands.  "  All  rijjht,  I 
aj^icc,  only  don't  jiive  me  a  lecture  on 
feininism  to-night,  for  I  am  not  in  proper 
tiiihtin^  trim.  I'm  prepared  t r»  surrender  to 
you  unconditionally.  You  stand  by  a  fellow 
so  in  tight  places.  I— I  never  knew  women 
were  like  that.  Even  my  mother  would  fall 
liown  on  bi/5  things  sometimes." 

I  laid  my  little  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  months  ago.  You  would 
have  been  so  much  happier  if  you       d." 

He  took  my  h.ond  in  his.  "  I'n;  having 
some  detectives  in  the  Old  County  tr>-  \u 
tind  her,"  he  said,  ignoring  my  spoken  ques- 
tion and  answering  my  thoughts,  and  I  hope 
to  get  clear  of  the  thing  before  long.  In  the 
ini-antime  if  you'll  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
lricnd>hip,  as  you  have  in  the  past,  I'll  be 
i-ratcful." 

We  left  it  at  that,  afraid  of  ourselves,  per- 
haps, if  we  iiroko  down  the  barrier  of  reserve 
i»ct\\een  us,  and  hoping  that  our  lips  would 
soon  be  unsealed.  But  two  years  crept  away 
:'nd  tho  Old  Country  detectives  whom  McNair 
h  :]  prnnjoyed.  fonnd  no  trace  of  the  woman 
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In  the  small  personal  city  in  which  we  lived, 
and  with  our  up-bringing,  any  other  than  a 
le<ial  union  was  impossible.  Sometimes  I 
thought  of  it,  but  1  never  hinted  it  to  McNair 
n<»r  hf  lo  Hi    . 


CHAITF.K   XXIV. 

War. 

i  hen  the  \v;ir  e.ime.  It  hurst  like  .1  cluinl 
upon  our  holidaying  world,  nnd  set  us  all 
.i-trcnible  and  a-thrill. 

Cierniany  had  broken  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  plunged  us  int(.  nijiht.  Very  well,  we 
would  collect  a  few  Canadians  and  send  them 
over  and  they  would  settle  the  matter  in  a  few 
months  and  come  home,  and  we  would  give 
them  a  banquet,  and  allow  them  to  die  in  the 
poor-house,  as  had  been  done  to  the  heroes  of 
other  wars. 

What  days  those  were  !  An  extra  every 
half-hour  !  War  maps  in  every  hand  !  A 
h.ilf  mile  towards  Paris— jiloom  for  two  days  ! 
A  rfrcat  ship  sunk— tfloom  for  a  week  !  Our 
iiearfs  were  sensitive  to  sufTerinjl  then  and  the 
death  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  meant 
something  to  us.  The  blood  reeked  in  our 
nostrils. 

Yet  for  all   that  we  women,  old   men  and 

cripples,   how  we  did  shout    our    patriotism 

Iroin   the   housetops,   so   that    nobody   should 

miss  our  voice  in  the  i-re.it  soniis. 
,| —  .1 I 
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i  lie  even  tramp  of  troops  .iloii^  the  streets  I 
1  he  morning  cjII  of  the  buiile  '  The  thrill  of 
an  hourly  exciienieiit  !  The  iiwful  torment 
of  soul  ,is  one  road  of  rivers  full  of  dead 
bodies.  Human  bodies  I  If  broki,'  our  hearts 
to  read  of  nieii  with  tluir  leijs  -.''mI  arms  blown 
off:  \vith  their  faces  shattered  to  pieces;  men 
V  ho  would  >io  on  !i\in>i  under  the  n'.ost 
Imrrible  physical  liiuitations.  That  was  early 
in  the  war  before  we  hail  ^ro\vn  callous  to 
the  pain  of  other  human  beinjis. 

And  yet,  mixed  with  our  horrijr,  there  was  a 
thrill,  a  fcelinji  that  somethinj^  had  really  hap- 
pened in  our  time. 

What  davs  those  were  ! 
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CHAPIER    XXV. 
Then  it  C\me  Home. 

One  evening  in  October,  McNair,  whose 
recent  conduct  had  '  -en  discouraging,  came 
i<)  ^ce  me.  We  tu  .led  aitout  mnjiy  things, 
:ind  when  the  evening  was  well  advanced,  and 
I  was  making  him  a  cup  of  chocolate,  he  an- 
nounced, in  the  droll  spectacular  way  men 
have,  '*  I've  enlisted,"  just  as  casually  as  if  he 
Ii:id  not  been  thinking  of  't  the  whole  evening. 

1  was  dunjbfounded.  "  McNair  !  "  was  all 
I  could  find  breath  to  say,  as  I  paused  with  the 
sugar  tongs  poised  in  the  air. 

McNair  looked  modestly  heroic,  and  I  ielt — 
1  cannot  tell  you  how  I  felt.  Glad  that  he 
was  not  afraid  to  face  physical  danger;  afraid 
of  th.'t  danger  for  him  ;  sick  at  heart  at  the 
til'  iiiL-ht  that  we  were  to  be  parted;  appalled 
•It  the  possibility  that  the  parting  might  be 
I'T  ever. 

McNair  was  lull  of  the  new  life  and  had 
hi^h  hopes  that  in  the  change  he  would  find 
the  remedy  for  his  besetting  weakness.  I  had 
my  doubts  of  war  as  a  reformatory,  but  I  kept 
thcni    tr)   nivsclf.     There   are    times   when    the 
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'!'"ii>l(r    is    inf(.lci:iblc,    ;iiul    I    knew    (hat    this 
\^  .1^  on,-  (,f  iln.-rii. 

M'MCMAcr,  I  h.id  ;i  vci\  str;injic  coiivictitHi 
.;i>iMii  Mi-X.ilr,  fli.ii  sr>nic  d;i>  he  would  s(|u;irc 
•  i^^.i.v.  'I  he  comiiiji  of  this  c()nvicfi(»ii  \v;is  the 
onlv  thiiiii  .-ipproachini;  ,i  psyrhic  experience  I 
cMM   h.ul  in  nn'  life. 

I  w;i,s  sitfinji  in  tny  room  one  nijilit  worry- 
ing- .ibont  McN:iir.  when  ;ill  ;it  once  it  seemed 
.IS  if  M'Micone  h.ul  s.iid,  "  Don't  wotr\  ;  he  is 
fining  to  give  it  np."  Immediately  I  h.id  ;. 
^'•nsc  of  ihe  most  utter  pe;ice.  The  impression 
w.-is  so  vivid  th.Jt  [  wrote  ;i  note  to  him  ;if 
cnic  ;ind  told  him  of  it. 

Me  w.is  very  deeply  touched.  I  suppose  F 
wrote  very  convincingly  under  the  impulse  of 
Ih.it  spiritu.d  uplift,  for  I  received  .1  very  hciiu- 
tiful   letter  in  reply. 

I  don't  think  he  u:ive  ;i  thought  to  the  super- 
'i:itur;d  suMyestion,  hut  he  w:is  intensely  appre- 
ciative  of  my  faith  in  him  and  my  concern  for 
his  welfare. 

After  that  I  went  about  looking  resentfully 
;it  all  the  able-bodied  men  I  met,  whom  I  felt 
had  as  much  right  to  go  as  McNair.  That  is 
the  first  of  the  many  internal  hates  war  breeds; 
the  first  of  .1  whole  army  of  ugly,  primitive, 
degrading    emotions,     which     tend     to     dras! 
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iium.inity  b.ick  to  h.irburisin.  It  seemed  to 
nic,  too,  tli;it  b;il->ics  spr;in^  up  like  toadstools 
ill  the  iionics  of  younji  m;iriied  couples,  ami 
fli;it  wifji  each  new  b:iby  the  younU  man  added 
■I  louder  and  fresher  note  to  the  chorus  of 
patriotism. 

riie  suspicion  that  these  little  folks  were  a 
war  risk  insurance  may  have  grown  out  of  the 
ill-thinkin4  of  my  own  mind,  and  the  idea 
that  the  youMj«  man  grew  more  noisy  as  his 
personal  safety  increased  may  have  been  the 
fniit  of  a  diseased  imagination.  I  know  that 
there  is  no  more  unprofitable  occupation  than 
assiiining  motives  for  other  people's  conduct. 
Ivich  one  of  us  has  one  great  task  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  our  energies  if  we  performed  it 
creditably,  which  is  to  bring  the  average  of  our 
londuct  up  so  that  our  own  best  nu)ments  may 
not  be  used  against  us  as  an  evidence  ot 
iiypocrisy. 

lint  my  heart  was  very  sore  at  the  thought 
of  losing  the  dear  man  about  whom  the  dreams 
of  my  life  centred,  and  my  anxiety  bred  in 
me  a  hysteria  of  fear  and  hate. 

To  relieve  my  mind  I  plunged  into  Red 
Cross  work,  and  one  Saturday  afternoon  at 
one  of  the  sewing  circles,  a  woni.in,  whom  I 
Ikm!  ;.Kv;iyc  p^gardcd  as  a  vcrv  mild  and  rcasoti- 
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.U)lc  pethoii,  s.iitl.  in  Jiiswer  to  .i  Ijment  .ibout 
the  ;iir  raids,  "  1  hobe  Gciinan  swine  will  ;ill 
li-ive  to  be  killed  olT."  In  .ukI  out  went  the 
needles. 

"  Yes.  indeed."  sij^liiil  the  t,!t  little  lady 
ne.ir  fjic  door,  v>  ho  sat  with  her  toe  braced 
■^i^airiM  the  floor,  bccansr  slit  w.is  too  short  (or 
her  chair  and  had  need  of  a  I  ip.  "  indeed  they 
^vdl.  Ihey  killed  me  nevv\  hist  week.  It's 
just  awful  the  things  they  do." 

And   the   lies  they  tell,"  put    in   Pauline, 
"  you  can't  believe  a  word  of  their  reports." 

A  little  silver-haired  old  lady  threaded  her 
needle,  and  then,  stickinji  it  in  tlie  bosom  of 
her  dress,  looked  up  at  Pauline.  "  I've 
thought  sometimes,  my  dear,"  she  said  mddly. 
"  that  our  own  reports  are  .1  liith'  hi.ised.  I 
noticed  this  morning  that  we  h;d  lo-taken  a 
town  that  the  leports  had  not  nuimoned  was 
lost." 

An  awiui  ^ik-neo  lell  upci  ih,,-  irM.m;  ,1 
^dence  full  v\  electricity. 

When  1  looked  up  Pauline  IkhI  'lAcd  ili.- 
■liver-haired  lady  with  a  Klaring  eye.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  insinuate,  Mrs.  Ma\  hew.  that  the 
British  Aoverninenr  wouKi  say  anything  th.it 
isn't  true." 

The   silver-h.iired    lad\    blushed,    under   the 
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lold  icji.itd  of  the  mcctinM.  .inJ  rtUactcJ  tiic 
iiisiiiiMti"!!  ■Aifh'Hii  irscr\  Jtion  or  fijiiivcic;!- 
liun. 

"  As  I  vv;!s  s.iyiujj."  rt.>iini»Hl  tin-  rii>t  spcjker, 
"  the  Gcrm.ins  huvc  ^ot  to  he  crushed." 
I  vriyl)()dy  ;ijiictd  th  it    llu>    had. 

It  wus  in  the  c;irly  d.iys  of  the  w.ir  before 
ilu-  i<!it(jri;i|  uritcts,  liiojst.-  d;iiiiitless  heroes  of 
iIr'  sAi\cl  (.luii.  h.id  triii^sfe:  re<l  ilie  crushing 
''■■'111  t'lio  (jenii;iii  n.itioii  to  Gerin;in 
niilit.iiism. 
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CHAP  IKK  WVI. 
Ned  in  UiincuLTits. 
Uuriiiii  ilic  two  ycjirs  ;ind  more  that  1  luicj 
hccoinc  intimate  with  McNair  1  had  seen  very 
little  of  Ned  Grant,  so  that  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  Met  a  telejihoiie  message  from  him 
one  evening  asking  nie  if  he  might  come  over 
to  sec  me.  When  he  canie  he  was  vcrv  (luiet 
•••nd  abstracted,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind. 

Me  had  hecn  silling  for  some  time  in  his 
c.i.stoM.ary  position  of  thought,  with  his  hands 
clasped  between  his  knees,  when  he  looked  up 
•"  me  ahruptiy  .uid  said,  "  |  guess  we  don'i 
grow  up  much,  Aleta?  " 

'•  Who  doesn't?  "  I  asked,  iu  surprise. 
"  \\  0  men,"  he  exphiined,  smiling.  "  When- 
ever we  stub  our  toes  or  burn  our  fingers  we 
run  for  all  we're  worth  to  some  woman,  on 
whose  sympathy  we  can  relv,  for  a  little 
petting." 

*'  VVhat  particular  form  do  the  burnt  fingers 
t|ike  this  time?  "  I  c,uestioned,  touched,  as  I 
•h.nk  a  woman  always  is.  by  that  dependence 
ol  a  man  on  her  tcnder<icss. 
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lie  looked  em[):.rr.isscJ.  "  I  cim't  cxphiin 
very  well— couldn't  you  pet  ;i  fellow  in  ;i 
ticiicrnl  \v;iy,  perliiips,  without  knowinji  ;dl  the 
piirticuhirs?" 

I  shook  my  lic;id  in  the  iicti.iiive.  "  No  sir, 
I  won't  prt'Si-rihc  witjiont  knowiiiji  the  ^v^lp- 
foms." 

"  Mayhe  ycju  won't  ilo  it  then,  but  it's  this," 
he  exphiined.  "  I  w;is  put  out  of  ;i  club  to-c.'y 
i<)  whleh  1  have  beloti^ed  for  years,  bec.ai:  • 
of  iny  opposition  to  (he  war." 

I  eauiiht  my  breath  sharply.  "  That  was  a 
real  burn,  wasn't  it  Ned?  " 

"  It  is  the  most  unpleasant  experience  I 
have  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  resigned,  but  they 
wouldn't  accept  my  resi^ination  in  order  t" 
have  the  pleasure  of  expelling  me." 

"  Oh,  how  mean  !  "  I  exclaimed,  indiu- 
nantly. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  war,  anyway, 
A  let  a?  "  he  asked. 

I  ^ot  up  and  put  some  more  coal  on  the 
Hre.  "  1  have  been  trying  very  hard  not  to 
fhink,"  I  said,  as  I  resumed  my  seat.  "  I'd 
like  so  much  to  ^t)  with  the  majority  in  this 
one  thing— especially-  "  I  broke  off,  imable 
to  speak  of  McNair  to  Ned. 
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e  saw  my  meanmji  at  once 
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if   would    he  better    lor   you       "        Hj;, 
tr;iileJ  off  into  ;i  8iiili. 

The    conservative    pictures    the    ni.n.    uho 
opposes  .-mthority  :.s  ;,  jaunty  seeker  .-.fter  the 
'•"leh^ht     of    publicity,     who     enjovs     bein^ 
fxpelled  from  clubs  ;ind  cut  de.id  bv  old  iriends 
on   the    street.     Ir    is    ;,    comfort.-.ble   svjy    ,o 
">'"k  ot  him.  for  ,t   makes  his  persecutior.  .. 
so  much  ploasanter  matter.     The  radical  ai    , 
distance  of  either  locality   or  rime   is  apt   to 
ima^me  him  a  ^reat  commanding  hero.  Often 
.'*s  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  drab  medium-sized' 
man  bke  Ned,  discouraged  ..nd  saddened  bv 
Ins   social    isolation,    but  tfoing   dogjjediv  on. 
impelled  by  some  unknown  law  to  follow  the 
stony  path  of  resistance. 

To-night  he  was  the  very  personification  of 
loneliness  and  dejection,  and  mv  heart  was 
deeply  ..rirred.  I  leaned  towards  him 
suddenly.  "Listen.  Ned."  1  said,  -'even 
suppose  I  am  not  very  clear  on  this  thing, 
that  IS  no  reason  why  I  should  not  stand  bv 
you^  and   keep  you   from   ^ettinU  too  blue,    i's 

^      Ned's     face     brightened,     then     di-rkened. 
I  here  would    be    considerable    social    odium 
involved  in  being  known  to  be  mv  friend  "  he 
suj^gested,  hesitatin^lv 
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I   don't    miiul    tluit."    I    lied,  with   ;ill   ili« 


iicncy    :it    my   comnijind.      There   I 


las    never 


lUtll, 


In-en  .'1  time  when  I  did  not  /nind  .socini  od , 

Init    one   crinnot    be    iiltOKethcr    ;i  c.id.     So    I 
rn:ule  Ned  promise  to  look 
rhe  wny  becrinie  too  hnrd. 


me  up  whenever 


chapti:r  xxvii. 

COI.IN    IN    A    lUJKY. 

i)v,c  alteriioon  C'.oliii  c;inic'  dashiiiji  iiiio  m> 
nliice,  .shiiiiiiiccl  the  door  alter  him,  ihrcvs  his 
cap  on  tny  typewriter  table,  and  stood  >J':irin« 
.11  nie,  his  eyes  hlazinj^  and  liis  hair  siandini- 
out  every  way. 

"  McNair's  a  fool,"  he  shouted,  turioiisly. 

i  nodded  and  motioned  him  to  a  chair, 
whiili  lie  liid  not  take.  He  stood  awkwardly 
heforo  me,  his  lips  workiiiM  .ind  his  list  clciich- 
inii  and   unelenchin^. 

"  Anil  I'm  j^oin^  lo  leave  him,  "  he  exploded 
further. 

I  moved  the  chair  toward  him  with  the 
toe  of  my  shoe  "  Tell  me  about  it,  Colin," 
1  encourat^ed  him. 

lie  dropped  on  to  the  chair  and  sat  there 
tense,  with  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  leaned 
low  ird  nic  bellijlcrcntly. 

"  Well?  "  I   asked.   ' 

lie  lickoil  his  lips,  blushed,  and  bo4:in. 
"  Well,  it  was  like  this,  McN  lir  overtook 
.lonns  Daly  and  me  comin^'  home  from  .1 
picture  shdw  \.<\   niiilit,   and   what  d'u'^  ii>'  ti^ 
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Inif    cor^c    :iIon4  with    u>   ;itul    heuin    to    inlk 
siiinrt." 

"  Talk  smart,"  I  repeated. 

"Yes;  silly  stuff  about  I'd  tJot  old  cnoutUi 
to  kiss  jiirls,  and  first  thiriii  he  knew  I'd  Uc 
wanting  to  ^ct  married.     You  know." 

I  knew  that  Colin  was  keeping  soiiiethiiiil 
haek,  so  I  looked  him  straii^ht  in  the  eve  and 
said  "  And?  " 

Colin  shuffled  his  feet.  "  There's  halt-a- 
(I'lzen  of  us  youn^  folks  that  ijo  to  the  sh(»w 
toiiether,  anti  Jenny  told  the  others  I'd  been 
blabbinji — and — they  dropped  me  to-ilav-  :ind 
it's  all   MeNair's  fault." 

I  thoutiht  it  over  a  little.  "  Colin,"  I  said 
at  last,  "  MeNair  did  net  unwisely,  but  he 
ean't  i-et  it  into  his  head  that  you're  :i  m.m. 
He  thinks  you  arc  still  a  little  boy." 

That  word  mai\  went  a  lonii  way  to  appe.ise 
Colin's  wrath. 

It's  time  he  did  then,"  ho  said,  still  indig- 
nantly, but  with  subsidinji  ra^e.  "  It  isn't  as 
if  he  hadn't  kissed  plenty  of  j^irls  himself." 

I  was  thunderstruck.  "  What's  that  you  say, 
Colin?  "  T  asked,  quickly. 

Colin,  who  had  picked  up  his  cap  a^.-iin, 
twirled  it  in  his  hands.  "  Well,  I  saw  him 
once,    in    F.dinburf^h,   when    he  was   h.ilf  se.is 
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(ver,  kihv  :!ie  ch.i:nhcr!V;iid  in  fho  lu.tcl  whciv 
wc  were  ^{jyhiK,  rind  likely  he  li;is  kisseJ 
fileiity  more." 

I  M.ivc  .')  iclievcd  hiiDlh  ;  I  \v;is  not  much 
:!fr;ii(i  of  the  eonijic;  irioii  i.'f  ch.imhci  m;ii els. 

I  diew  !iiy  chnir  elcsc  up  to  Colii.'.s  :i!id  we 
hnd  a  \nni^  t;dk  nhout  things  which  shnll  n..t 
!«c  set  down  here,  since  they  a..^  nobody's 
husiness  but  our  own. 

W'fien  v.e  i).iired  .it  tiic  livH.i  C.>lin  sjid  ; 
"It's  :i  good  thinji  for  McXuIr  that  he  had  the 
sense  to  take  up  with  .1  wom.-in  like  you." 

A  fid  I  answered  :  "Be  suie  nnd  tell  him  I 
want  to  see  him  to-ni^ht." 

I  put  a  fire  in  the  grate  th.;t  evening?,  partly 
bec.iuse  n  ^r.ite  fire  .ilways  purs  McXair  in 
i^ood  humr.ur,  partly  becrui^e  it  !>  au  CN'cellent 
first  aid  to  difhcult  conversations. 

As  i(  nanspired  it  was  not  ncc-ned  fo,- 
amiability,  foi  Me.Vali  was  in  wtie  oi  hi.',  ia,e 
fits  of  ^aiet\    that  e^cuinij. 

"  The  little  lad  told  me  the  woman  w.mie.l 
i<)  see  me,"  he  said,  s-iilinu.  .a.-,  Ik  divosrod 
himself  of  his  overcoat  .ind  laid  .1  Sr,\  ot 
ehocoiaies  on  the  table. 

■  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  iiad  of  the 
fact,  confirmed  later  by  Colin,  that  these  two 
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ineii   folk   ;il\v;iys  called   iiic   "  The    Woman  " 
in-tween   them. 

■'  What  liitle  I, id,"  1  asked,  after  he  had 
.stretched  himself  to  his  full  length  in  his 
special  easy  chair  and  filled  his  pipe. 

lie  to  tk  his  pipe  from  his  mouth:  watchtil 
a  white  curl  of  smoke  asceiui  toward  the  ceil- 
ifui.  "  Clolin,  of  course,"  he  icplicd,  quite 
e  i>nally,  when  the  last  rini-  of  \;ipoui  hail  liis- 
.!i")peared. 

1  leaned  hack  in  m\  low  rocKer  and  claspcil 
ni\  h;'ind>  behind  my  head.  "  Did  it  never 
:,l:i;.e  you,  Mc.Nai:,  '  1  :i>keci,  "  lh;it  Clolin 
isii'i  .1  little  lad  any  longer?  " 

McNair  turned  to  me  with  a  laujjh.  "  I've 
a  i-ood  joke  to  tell  you  about  that.  I  caunht 
the  little  beyjjar  ^oinjii  home  with  a  j^irl  l;i>t 
night." 

"  Yes,  and  t.dked  so  foolishly  that  Colin 
came  to  me  to-ilav  threatening  to  leave  v<^)U." 

"  W-h-a-t?  " 

Then  I  told  him  the  whole  story,  both  wh.it 
C.'lin  had  fold  me  and  wh.it  he  had  implieil. 

"  So  he  had  kissed  the  liitle  sliver,"  he 
I  iiiUl'.ed,  wheti  I  had  fmishco. 

ScorCh  of  limes,  no  donht,  ard  they 
fhouyht  he  hail  been  f:it<nn<i  md  dropped 
him." 
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McNair  chuckled.  "The  little  be46:.rV 
be«innin«  yoiin^  enough.  Good  thin^  they 
dropped  him  thouah." 

McNnir,"  I  snid,  looking  h:ird  at  the  fire, 
"  I   want   to  sriy  something  to  you." 

"  Say  on,"   McNair  replied,  in  a  light  t<.nc 
that  made  my  ta.sk  more  difficult. 
^  "I    think   you    ought    to  have   a    talk    with 
Colin,"   I  said. 

"  Wh.it  about?  "  he  inquired,  casually. 
"  About    all    those    things    which    a    father 
would   rather  tell   his  son  than   have   him   tuui 
thern  out   trotn   other  boys,"   I   .answered. 

McNair  gave  me  a  quick  surprised  lock  as 
he  rose  and  laid  his  pipe  on  the  tabic. 

"  You're  all  the  t.iiher  he  has."  I  added.  ;k, 
he  began  Iramping  up  ;,nd  down  the  rcom. 
with  his  hands  cla.sptij  hehind  his  back. 

On  (.ne  of  his  loiinds  of  the  room  he 
stopped  behind  my  chair,  .md,  laying  his  hanti 
"11  my  head,  he  turned  my  face  back  m)  that 
ii-'  could   look  down  into  my  c>es. 

"  The  boy  needs  a  mother,"  he  said,  with 
a  meaning  smile. 

"  Which  boy?  "  I    ;„ked,   impcMfinofUly. 
It    was    an    uidiapp>     speech,    for    his    face- 
cloudeil.      "  Ji.Mh    of  us."    he    arswirod       "  It 
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>nly  it  were  p<)^siblc."     And  he  lurned  ;iw;iy 
.ir)d  coinmeneed   his  w;ijk  .iii;iiii. 

K.itcr  I  felt  .1  very  light  toiicli  on  my  head 
once  more,  and  I  might  have  thought  that 
also  was  his  hand  if  the  mirror  above  mv 
little  mantel  had  not  registered  the  trnth  more 
accurately  than  my  sense  of  lf)uch. 
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I'AKIiWtLL. 

McN;iir  w;issining  in  tlit  big  cii.iir,  Miiokin^ 
in  silence,   ;ib   lie   li;id  s;it   ever  hikc    lie  c;iiiie 


in. 


"  Are  yuii  tjuite  well?  "  1  ;it.ked  ;it   hist. 

lie  .st.irteii.  "Cert;iiniy;  why?"  he 
iiKjuireci,  in  suiprise. 

"  "t'uu've  been  here  twenty  niiiuile^  b\  the 
elock,  ;ind  \uu  h.iven't  ^t.lrted  ;in  .iriiniiRiit 
>cl." 

lie   turned    to    nie  with    ;i    smile.      "We're 

not  going  to  .ir;L;iie  to-night,  little  woiii.Mi,"  he 

Slid,   with   ;i   peeuli.ir   infleetion   in    his  voice. 

riii.s    ni;i\    be    our    hiM    night    toj-ethei     for 

some   time." 

I  gripped   the  .irni  of  ni\    cluir  jiul  bit   un 
lip  till  it  bled. 

1  .ini  going  to  i-.imp  lo-niorrow,"  he  went 
on.  "  I  might  gel  le.ive  lo  erne  b;ick  for  .i 
week-end,  but  in  c.ise  I  don't  tlieie  ;ire  some 
things  we  must  t;dk  over." 
Still  I  could  not  speak. 
He  le:ined  over  ;ind  took  my  h;uid,  ;ind  we 
s.it  thus  in  silence,  while  the  cbonv  dock  on 
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the  iiunrd  ticked  .iw.-iy  our  pteciouh  minutes. 
I'm  iolng  to  luiive  \ou  Colin,"  be  slid  :it 
List.  "  He'll  he  c>ur  hoy  for  the  period  of 
the  war— .ind  perhnps— if  I  come  h.ic'  I'll 
he  a  free  man  and  a  decent  one--  "  He  hroke 
ofT  completely,  dropped  my  hand,  msc,  ami 
he^an  to  'Aalk  up  and  down  the  room,  KiiawinM 
his  short   military  moustache  fiercely. 

That    "  if  "   made   me   hick   at   heart,  but    1 
looked  at  McNair  as  bravely  as  I  couUi,  and 
said:     "  McNaii,    \ou    will    come   Ivick,    and 
sometime  it  will  be  all  ri4ht — and— atui  we  — 
I  found  it  impossilWe  to  tinish  the  sentence. 

McNair  stopped    and    looi\ed    down    at    mc. 
"  Will  nothing  shake  your  faith  in  me V  "  lie 
asked.     "After  these  last  moiitlis  and  the  way 
INe   neglected   >ou   for  weeks  at   a   time.  ' 
1  believe  I'm   incuiable,"   I   aubwered. 

.NlcNair  laid  his  hand  on  tiie  hack  of  my 
ciiair  and  stood  smiling  at  me.  "  A  man 
<)nght  to  IK*  .ible  to  put  up  a  good  fijiht  with 
siicli    '  cause  and  such  hacking." 

A  shadow  fell  upon  my  spirit,  and  1  turned 
my  heat!  away. 

.\t  th.if  he  came  around,  moved  his  chair  up 
close  [V  mine  and  s.it  down.  I  hen  he  leaned 
over  and   gehth    drew   away   the    hand    I    had 
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'^'•''•"'   '"'■'   -"V  cw.s;nul  lul.l   i,   finnly  i,,   |,i. 
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>";;•  '"'l^'  w..n,;,M."  he  (lein.iiukJ.  (M.ictlv. 

^    I     CMlDMt,"     [     ic-plicti,     rC'M)lllffly. 

"   "u-n  Nuu'rc  ..(.I  pl.iyin^f.Mrwifl,  nic,"  he 
;7'"-\f'"-"i"a.      •*  For  nc.-.rly   throe  vc:,rs 

I  l-'U'unlo,ulc(lcvcT>  cMrcf  ,ni„c<.n.<,V,.nr 

s!l'M||(icM>." 

'     .^■"'^-'"     '">      '"^••"l>     -^I'.-ph.  f,     ,v;us    M, 

j'KVMH.s  ,„  feci  such  protecting  tenderness  :,t 
'I'.'Hi.  St.ll  I  rcMsted  it.  "This  is  the  one 
'"""^  1  s;.uj.  ",h;,t  I  re.-.Ily  c.nnot  tell  von 
<>'    I  wonlii." 

";nK-n  I  know."  he  s.icj.  "It's  th.l  von 
*  ""  I  Relieve  in  the  ri^hteonsness  of  the  w.ir." 

I  u.is;i.n;.zecl  .it  his  insight.  "  Mow  did  von 
■.'•ess.''       I  si:niimered.  t.iken  .-.Kick. 

"!)<•   yon    rcn.cDher    tlw.t    Snnd;iv   when   I 

-^""^;^i^    ><Hi     to     4o     to     church      :uul     yon 
wunidn  t.-^    ' 

f  nodded. 

McNairuenton:  "  Yon  m.Kle  it  quite  clear 
K;  "'e  rhnt  day  thnt  yonr  mind  would  nearly 
.'  ways  register  opposition  to  the  accepted 
tiling,  not  because  you  wanted  it  to  but  because 
you  are  constituted  that  way.     When  the  war 
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cjiiic  I  expected  you  lo  f;ill  out  with  it  before 
long." 

I  looked  ;it  MeN;iir  in  ;i>stonihlinient  too 
iire:it   for  words. 

I      wiinted      to     know,"      he     eoneluded, 

whether  it   had  happened  >et." 
Why?    *    1    asked,   quicklv. 
Becau>L'    I    wjiited    to    tell    }v\i    \vliile    we 
were  toUelher  that  nothinj;  like  tli.it   neeii  ever 
lonie  hetween  u^." 

1  laid  my  head  against  McNair's  sleeve  and 
sprinkled   tear-drops  upon   it. 

I  felt  his  muscles  tijihlen  up.  I  knew  that 
m>  lieail  asiainst  his  arm  was  a  yreat  tempta- 
tion, and  to-nittht  I  wanted  it  to  be  s(j.  [ 
had  thrown  discretion  to  the  winds.  With 
two  words  McNair  eouUi  have  piekeil  me  up 
and  carried  me  oil  to  he  his  wife  in  fact  at 
least. 

Hut  thib  night  McNair  was  strong.  Tender- 
ness conquered  pabsion,  and  by  .ind  [)>  I  felt 
his  big  hand  laid  gently  on  my  head.  "  Ihere, 
there,"  he  clucked,  like  a  mother  to  her 
child. 

"  You're  sacli  a  good  man,  McNair,"  I  said, 
with  a  catch  in  my  breath.  And  indeed  he  is 
f)ne  of  Nature's  noblemen.     We  must   accept 
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It  ^^  her  prero<i;Mivc  not  to  nuke  the  robc 
without  the  thoMi.s. 

"  n-s,"  McN;iir  .n-recil  c;nuhdly  with  my 
'cni.iik;  "  thrrc  .ire  plenty  woi.se  "meii.  even 
ili<ni4h  I  li.ive  JMV  little  f;nilts." 

He  is  very  Mibiepiihle  fo  pr;ii!,e,  is,  MeX'jir, 
^^hieh  i-  unlv  .mother  u.iy  ,,f  siivint;  he  is  ,i' 
m.in. 

We  iell  int..  silence,  wluch  1  broke  .itler  ;. 
I"tif  l>y  s:iyint5:  "  IT,  ;,  grc;,t  weight  of!  n.v 
''"M(l.  I  h.ive  been  fiMhtin;^  iiehper;Uelv  .,11 
^MMler  fu  Keep  niy  fjitj,  i„  rhis  cause  for  vonr 
>.ike.  hec.nuse,  .it  be.M.  it  w.,>,  so  h.ircl  to  i.ave 
.^<Mi  ao.     I  (I  Mi'i    knMu    huu    to  tell  yon  wh;.t 

■MPpiiK'ss  the  I. .SI   three  >cars  have  been   to 
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M'  Nan  slrji^ihteiied  up  in  his  chaii 
;'l>riipily.  '■  Don't,"  he  said,  hoarselv;  "von 
•shouldn't  tempi  .■  man  loo  fu." 

I  ^at  all.i-ihnll,  hoping  iiimv  heart  ot  iieails 
he  WMuhl   nor  be  able  f(.  resist   tempt.iti.-n. 

Ihe  dock  ticked  along  like  a  railw.-.v  train 
'"  tiie  qniet  of  the  room  while  I  waited  with 
'>wwed   head   for  wh.itever  niij5ht   happ.n. 

When  McNair  spoke  a^ain  it  w;,s  in  a  well- 
controlled  voice  of  (]uiet  «ravitv.     "  Perhaps 
Nvlicn   I  c..nie  back,   I   may  feel   that  I  have  a' 
n^^ht   to   tell  >on   what   they  have  meant  fo  .1 
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III  ill  wlio  hail  ahoui  liivt-n  up  lidpc.  lint 
\Ntll  v^liu  1  \v;is  •f;<>\\^ji,  U)  >.iy  is  tli.ii  tlic 
fiiiuic  iiiiiuc{ii;itcly  ilic.ul  will  lu-  ilirfkiilt 
ciiuiii'Ji,  willioiit  ;iililiiiti  to  our  !>uidon>.  It 
is  ncct'ss;ii>  to  my  pc;icc  of  n.iiid  to  h.iw  youi 
prc^rnisf  th.it  >ou  will  }.h;Mc  ;iiiy  \\<mi>  tliM 
m.iy  come  to  you  with  me." 

"  But,  MaN;iir."  1  objected. 
Promi^c  mc,"  he  s;iid,  firnih. 

1  promised. 

MeN'iiir  weiii  to  e.iiiip  the  next  il.i\  jiuj  I 
dill  ii(j|  MH-  him  .ii;;iin  hefoie  he  siiled  tCi 
l"njil:md,  ;i>  the  trijop  Ir.iin  went  through  in 
t!ie   midiiie  of  the   iiijjht. 

lie  wrote  me  from  Kenor;i.  Sueh  ;i  letter' 
So  full  iif  hope  th;it  he  would  do  credit  to 
("iiKid;!  ;iiul  the  deir  ones  left  behind,  .iiitl 
I'lit  he  mlAht  be  sp;ired  t(j  come  b.ick  to  this 
:ilorious  countr\  <»f  his  .idopti^in  .inil  nt;ike  ;i 
pi. ice  f'M  hiinself,  but  if  I';i:c  h.id  "thcr  pl.iiis 
lor  him  iic  hopetl  he  would  die  bi.i\rl\  nul 
so  justify  my  f;iith  in  him  th;r.  w.-iy. 

Colin,  who  h:id  t;iken  ;i  r<»om  ;it  Mrs. 
I'lemin4's  since  McN.iir  left,  c:ime  in  ;is  I  w:i8 
re.'idinjj   it. 

I  looked  up  :it  hi'ii.  I  w;is  not  cr\ini^ 
My  he.Tft  was  bleeding  inwardly. 
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"  Wli.n's   the  m.itfci?  '■   In-  ;|^kccl. 

I  opened  my  month  to  .insuer,  hut  ik.  soiiiui 
e.mie.  ^  T  wet  my  lips  with  w\  toTiuuc. 
"  McN.iir's  «oiie."   \  s.iid. 

Colin  turned  ;i  siekly  orcc,,  e<  lonr  .ind 
loppled  (.ver.  lie  h.id  heen  urowino  v^.,v  f.isi 
hitely  ;iml   a;is  none  to(j  strong. 

In  the  efToit  to  revive  :ind  comfort  the  Ind 
I  fonnd  llie  ..niy  possible  e.ise  for  m\  own 
nn^uish. 
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CIIAnKK  XXIX. 

W  \K      TkOIITF-KKS    and   SOI.DIKRS. 
It  w.is  Siiful.iy  ;ificrn«)oii,  ;ind  Pauline  and  I 
were  traiiiplnj^  aloiiii  the  diisly  road  honiewaiil 
Iroiii   a   loMi-   walk,  diirin«  which,    liaviii{5   dis- 

had 


we 


cursed    pcrtcfllv     innociions    siilijccl.> 

aiireed.     I'nliickily  she  he«an  to  tidl  me  about 

vine  investiiiaiions  that  a  coniniltlee.  of  whici 


en 


^lie  was  a  tncniher.  had  hecn  niakin^  into  the 
.•>:iy  the  wi\f>,  (»|  soKlitTs  spent  their  separation 


lowanees  and  ilicir  time 


We    fonnd    Mrs.    Th 


ompson    was  gadding 


ar( 


)Und  with  other  soldiers  and  Mrs.  I')avis  had 


lnMiiiht  a  new  iiramophone,"  she  informed  n 


le 


in  a    low   eonfidential    tone ; 
we  e\plai?ied  to  them   as  nieelv 


and   of  course 
as   we   eoidd 


lia 


t  th( 


dd 


ey  would  have  to  cliani>c  their  wavs 


What 


l>usmess     was    it 


o 


f 


voursi 


inijuired,  indij^nantly 


What 


(.to     \(»ll 


Pauline    colouretl    up. 
mean?"  she  asked,   sharply. 

"  I  was  just  wondering  whether  you  thouyht 
the  private  soldier  didn't  earn  his  dollar  ten  a 
day  by  risking  his  life  at  his  country's  behest." 

"  Of  course,  but  that  lii.-i  notliin«  to  ilo  with 
it." 
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Pcili.ips  nnf,  hiK  I  h.ippen  to  know  th:ir 
oiK-  of  your  committee-,  who,  hy  ilic  w.iy,  is 
iliC  wife  of  one  of  our  Ino^r  sncccsstnl  wnr 
profiteers,  h;i8  two  or  three  youn^  men 
followers,  .-ind  .mother  li.  ^  hoiiiihi  n  new 
lini'Misiiie  in  \\liifh  to  j^o  .iiound  ;inii  ;idvi?;e 
the  wives  of  soldiers  t!i:it  they  oiirht  n(tr  to 
buy  i;r;rnophones.  II.s  y,  mr  coniniittre  done 
:!nythin><  nboiit  thnt?  " 

Pauline  ;issuriied  hei  nio^f  hoied  .inii  super- 
edious  expression.  "  "I'ou  nuke  nie  tiieil, 
Alef.i,"  she  s;iid  ;  "you  don'i  boijeve  in  the 
\\:\r,  hut  you  ;ire  alwiiys  profesvintl  to  he  keeidv 
exercised  :ihout  the  wronijs  ot  the  private 
soldier." 

"  It's  not  pretendina,"  I  said,  holly.  "  My 
ht-lieviiii^,  in  the  necessity  of  the  war  has 
noth'na  to  do  with  it.  The  fact  is  th.it  the 
eoiintry  of  which  I  nni  a  citizen  h.s  used 
every  means  in  its  power  to  coerce  these  men 
info  ihe  army,  and  then  \\n\  ^o  pryjn4  .-'round 
info  rlirir  homes  .is  if  they  weie  ..hiecis  oi 
public  charity.  "I'ou  seem  to  feel  ihat  the 
war  prt.titeer.  who  makes  from  two  hundreil 
•"  :'  fhou^and  pei  cent,  profit  out  <,;  the 
rotten  supplies  he  !urni<hes  the  .nmv,  h.^s 
earned  his  money,  and.  ^f  eour^e,  enjoys  the 
i?()od   ,,|c]   {British   privilei^e   of   spendinjj   it    as 
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he  pleases,  hur  the  soldier,  who  is  onlv  riskiiii; 
!ii>  life,  has  not  a  quit  claim  deed  to  his  dollar 
icn  hut  his  i'aiiiily  nuist  al.so  rcl iiujiiish  their 
in;>f)iial  lihtTfy.  What  pfoph-  like  you  want 
::  a  Itariiaiii  \r.  pafriMtism  in  which  >oine<.iit' 
'Isc  dies  and   pa\s  and   \()U   ;iiloat." 

FroMi  fhiit  it  was  an  easy  step  lo  an  argument 
aooui  tiiC  Aar,  which  lasted  fifteen  minutes 
and  eiided  with  our  being  in  such  a  state  ot 
iiund  that  we  (iid  not  either  f>f  us  want  to 
I. now  f!ic  fiuth  uidess  the  tiuth  iuM'ilied  mui 
pi  lint  of  \  iew. 

After  we  had  separated  with  a  cun  word  oi 
laiewt.ll  I  thruiAht  that  perhaps  if  I  had  iieen 
nio'c  genile  1  might  have  converted  her  to 
niy  point  of  view.  Possibl.c  she  thought  the 
same  oi  me.  If  she  did  I  f.incy  we  were  both 
vMon;;,,  for  Nature  made  hei  to  shout  "  Hear, 
lioar  !  "  aiui  she  made  me  lo  shout  "  No, 
The  bridge  between  two  such  extremes 


•lo 


IS  not  .'.n^umoMfs  but  generations. 
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c:tlAPTKR  XXX. 

SOCIAIJSM  OK  ClIKISTIANITY. 
"  W'hilt  is  the  solution,  Ned?  "  I  n.sked,  ;is 
lie  tr.iniped  up  ;ind  down  the  room,  his  h.imls 
pushed  deep  iruo  his  trousers  p(x-kets,  :md 
poured  out  :i  tlood  of  invccrive  Mi-iiinst  the 
pteseru  soci;il  sxstcni. 

Soii.ilisiu,"    he  >;iid,  deeisiM-ly. 
I   .shook  my  head  doubtfully. 

"  Why,  I  thought  \ou  ti>ld  me  the  other 
li.iy  ih;it  you  were  ;dni()st  eon\erted  t<» 
soei;ilism,"  he  exchiimed,  inip:uiently,  Ned 
sees  sueli  idens  as  appeal  to  him  with  absolute 
elearness  and  he  has  no  patience  with  shilly- 
shallying. 

"   That  was  the  week  before  last,"  I  objected. 

Things  move  so  fast  these  days  that  I  think  one 

tui4ht  to  be  allowed  to  change  one's  mind  at 

least   every   two  weeks  without  beiny  accusetl 

of  inconsistency." 

"  \\'ell,  what's  the  matter  now?  "  His  tone 
was  sharp,  for  he  is  rather  touchy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  socialism. 

"  The  n.atter  is  that  you  Socialists  have 
exactly     the    same    sense    of    values     as     the 
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Capitalist.  You  me  looking  for  the  panacei 
of  human  misery  in  material  success.  The 
difTerence  is  that  you  want  it  for  the  many 
while  the  Capitalist  wants  it  for  the  few." 

Ned  whirled  around  and  faced  me.  "  What 
would  you  suAijest  as  the  alternative?  "  he 
asked,  coldly. 

"  Perhaps  a  return  to  an  old  ideal  of  love 
as  the  only  conquering  force  in  the  world,  and 
service—not  grabbinK— as  the  one  source  of 
human  happiness." 

He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  mantel-shelf 
and  glared  at  me.  "  Good  God,  Aleta  ;  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  do  you  want  to  return  to  that 
Christianity  which  has  put  the  people  in  chains 
to  their  masters  and  women  in  slavery  to  their 
husbands?  " 

"  You  are  speaking  of  hurchianity,"  I 
objected. 

^^  "  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,"  Ned  insisted. 
"  Found  a  new  church  and  inside  of  fifty  ye.irs 
it  will  have  become  as  much  the  tool  of 
c.ipitalism  and  the  policeman  of  authority  as 
is  the  old  one." 

"Granted,"  I  said,  "but  found  your 
socialist  commonwealth,  and  in  less  than  fifty 
years  it  will  have  become  a  much  greater 
•■ =  •    •■"•:::    ••^li    p•re^c^if   NVstciii.      Ihis   w.ir 
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lins  thrown  some  light  (.n  the  treatment 
majorities  will  4ive  minorities  when  the  whole 
of  society  can  be  oryaiiiscd  by  the  government 
for  their  suppression.  Your  socialist  common- 
wealth will  be  a  new  kind  of  hell  for  anyone 
who  happens  to  have  an  original   mind." 

"  Anyway  the  great  matb  ot  the  people  will 
have  :i  chance  to  live  decently  and  get  an 
ctiucation." 

"  But  they  won't  be  made  either  good  or 
happy  that  way,"  I  lemonstrated.  "  Greed 
and  fear  are  the  emotions  out  of  which  have 
^rown  the  present  social  structure.  Whatever 
social  structure  you  may  erect  to-morrow  will 
be  dominated  by  those  two  emotions  unless 
you  substitute  for  them  a  new  idealism  of  faith 
md  service." 

\'cd  said,  grimly  :  "  Then  the  situation  is 
hnpelrss." 

"  St)mctimes,  Ned.  on  r.iiny  days  I  think  it 
i^."  T  agreed.  "  I  am  often  overwhelmed  bv 
?he  idea  that  Nature  has  moved  the  western 
nations  to  self-destruction  because  these  great 
m.iterialistic  imperialistic  world  powers  stood 
In  the  way  of  a  new  idealism  ;  that  the  militant 
nowers  of  Europe  will  annihilate  each  other 
in  this  war;  and  in  the  next  the  l.^nited  States 
and  Japan  will  complete  their  self-de?tri!cf!on. 
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;ind  thus  Icmvc  the  stj^e  clear  for  the  middle 
east,  the  cradle  of  all  the  4reat  relij^ions, 
except  materialism,  to  lead  humanity  up  to 
something  higher." 

"  You  remember  what  the  old  Hebrew  poet 
^.lid  :  '  Rehold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of 
:i  bucket,  and  are  counted  .i^  ilu'  >fii.:II  tli.sf  o| 
I  he  balance.'  " 

^^  "  Ir  is  not  a  pretty  thought,"  1  u,-nt  on. 
"  for  If  that  is  the  case  we  Pacifists  are  wrong 
in  seeking  to  impede  tliis  orgy  of  destruction. 
Perhaps  in  the  interests  of  posterity  wc  would 
be  better  employed  in  cheering  it  on  to  its 
logical  conclusion  of  devastating  plagues, 
revolution  and  the  consequent  disintegration 
of  these  vast  empires  into  little  states." 

"  You  are  too  much  alone,  Aleta,"  Ned 
said.  "  You  ought  to  get  out  and  take  plenty 
of  exercise.     Those  ideas  are  morbid." 

"  I  know,"  I  answered,  "  the  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  pick  out  some  formula,  pin  your 
faith  to  it  and  refuse  to  think  any  more.  '  The 
Cicrriians  must  be  wiped  out  '  is  simple  and 
satisfying,  especially  if  one  happens  to  be  a 
woman,  an  elderly  man  or  a  cripple.  Or  if 
you  have  another  sort  of  mind,  '  Down  with 
the  capitalist  system.'  But  when  one  reads 
iV;  rr;ry  .-md  sees  hf.w  often  the  answered  pra\er 
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of    yesterday    becomes    to-morrow's    cura-    it 
gives  one  pause." 

Ned  laughed  cheerfully.  "  Then  don't  read 
It,"  he  advised.  "  No  use  fussing  ahout  the 
centuries  ahead.  What  the  world  needs  right 
now  is  Socialism." 

"  And  the  next  thing  after  that  Christianity 
and  freedom." 
I^Jed  frciwned. 


Ihe  old  prophets  promised  us  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  The  spiritualists  are  giving 
us  a  new  heaven;  the  British  Labour  Party  has 
promised  us  a  new  earth,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  mo  pressing  need  than  either  is  for 
n  new  humanity.  Otherwise  the  new  heaven 
will  soon  become  as  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
ns  the  old  and  our  new  earth  a  fresh  monument 
to  tyranny. 

But  teach  every  man  behind  the  plough  and 
in  the  ditch  that  he  is  as  much  the  son  of  God 
as  the  Bishop  or  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
knows  His  will  as  accurately  and  you  will  have 
broken  the  degrading  spell  of  reverence  which 
binds  men's  souls  in  bondage.  You  have  put 
him  upon  a  plane  where  no  trumperv  medals 
or  titles  bestowed  upon  one  man  by  another 
can  exalt  him  in  his  own  estiniofjor!    -.nd  where 
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no  iridi^nify  .u  the  h.inds  of  hit.  fdlow  men 
c.in  hend  him  from  his  principles,  or  de<?rjde 
l"ni  in  his  own  eyes.  Then  will  men  dream 
ilrejt  drc.ims  nnd  tell  the  world  of  them  "  and 
liic  eyes  of  them  thnt  see  shall  not  he  dim. 
.'fid  the  ears  of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken.'' 


CHAi'H'H  XXXI. 
McNair's  Letters. 

Soiiietinics>  the\  were  only  scr.ips  pencilleii 
on  the  tliin  clieckcd  Ic.ivcs  of  .')  notebook. 
()ccj:ion:illy  they  were  written  stnndinu  up  in 
.1  hut  tli;it  \vni<  little  better  th.ni  n  sie\e,  ;i8  tl;;ii 
position,  he  renuirked,  philohophic;ilIy, 
exposed  the  least  of  his  consider. iblc  >urfaee 
lo  the  rainfall.  Penmanship  suffered  in  these 
eiicninstanccs,  but  McNair's  letters,  fra4rant 
"vifh  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  were  like  a  charm 
in  briufiinji  me  happiness. 

In  one  of  mine  1  had  askeil  whether  he 
would  care  to  stay  o\cr  there  fnr  a  while  in 
case  peace  %vas  declared,  atul  he  wrote  : 

\^'<>uld  I  stay  lon4  in  I'.urope  if  peace 
'  broke  out  '?  1  wouldn't  stay  any  lonner 
than  to  have  a  bath  and  a  shave,  and  maybe 
I  wouldn't  w;iit  for  those  if  the  boat  happened 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  One  doesti't  usually  dawdle 
in  a  graveyard  longer  than  necessary,  especially 
such  a  crude  '>nc  as  this  will  alw.iy^  seem  to 
me. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  ^o•11e  of  his  descriptions 
of  scenes    .'f    the    front    were  p(\'n!i;irlv    vivi-.'. 
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but  I  <»wii  to  being  so  infiituatetl  \vitli  McN.iir 
that  1  .1111  inciipalilc  of  judging  jnyihiii^  of  his 
<lispj5>5.i«'n.itely,  h'<  I  will  set  one  down  here. 

"  I'or  nc.irly  two  week^  wc  have  had  nothing 
more  cxciiinji  than  an  occasional  work  party 
and  one  march  up  to  the  front  in  the  capacity 
i>f  reser\c.  We  were  not  required  on  that 
occasi(.>n,  so  marched  back  a^ii'i- 

"  It  was  a  fearsome  march  for  a  while.  I  he 
greater  part  of  the  horizon  looked  like  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace.  It  was  one  of  those  still 
nights,  without  wiiul.  nid  the  whole  c(»untry 
ijuickly  bec.ime  eiuoloped  in  the  haze  of 
^piing.  mixt-d  with  the  haze  of  bursting  shells, 
ind  the  flame  from  the  iluns  and  explosives 
looked  more  than  ordinarily  lurid.  As  our 
march  lod  us  into  what  seemed  the  middle  of 
it  we  may  possibly  have  missed  some  of  the 
.mistic  efTects.  especially  when  passing  through 
a  ruined  town  one  could  hear  above  the  tramp 
"f  m.iiiy  feet,  the  clatter  <^f  many  timbers  and 
hoofs,  the  crash  of  shells  a  few  blocks  away 
and  the  rattle  of  falling  walls,  as  the  very  much 
shattered  town  was  being  further  shattered. 

"  However,  as  I  have  said,  we  were  not 
needed,  and  presently,  after  midnight,  the 
strafe  eased  off  a  bit,  and  bv  the  time  \vr  got 
b  ick   to  camp   day  was  almost  breaking,  and 
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I  lit  re  wus  only  an  occasion  j1  shot  to  disturb 
•'h-  (|uiet  of  the  morning.  The  country  was 
>;!l!  clothed  in  its  robe  of  mist  —  a 
f.nrb  close  fit  -  :\f.  ybove  it  the  peculinrly 
tnffrd  tops  of  the  trees  appeared  like  little 
;'iccn  islets  in  .1  very  still  sei." 


On  one  occasion  we  quarrelled.  It  Wci3  my 
fnult.  I  sent  him  an  ultra-feminist  story  in 
which  the  heroine  asserted  her  independence 
of  the  men  of  her  family  in  a  decidedly  force- 
ful manner.  She  was  absolutely  ri^ht,  of 
couise,  but  my  sending  the  story  to  McNair 
was  provocative. 

He  wro>e  back  that  he  didn't  like  the  story 
(I  knew  he  wouldn't),  that  the  heroine  seemed 
to  him  unwomanly  and  self  as:ertive,  and  much 
more  in  the  same  vein. 

The  letter  came  when  I  was  suffering  from 
a  bad  cold  in  the  head  and  was  a  way  behind 
with  my  work  and  exceedingly  irritable.  It 
made  me  very  angry.  In  the'  furious  white 
heat  of  my  indignation  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
him  my  candid  opinion  of  his  outlook  upon 
life. 

It  is  difficult  quarrelling  b>  Icitrr,  and 
across   the   ocean    at   that.     Between  this  out- 
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pouring  of  my  wrath  and  the  reply  to  it  there 
c;imc  half-a-dozen  or  more  every-day  letters. 

"  I've  a  notion  I  got  a  good  wigging  in  your 
Jcliglitful  letter,"  he  wrote;  "  I  am  not  very 
bright,  h<il  I  fancy  old-fashioned  prejudice 
keeping  .iii  open  mind,  and  similar  phrases, 
heavily  underscored,  must  have  had  a  personal 
application. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  more  indignant  than 
ever  when  '  tell  you  that  I  laughed  until  I 
was  weak  over  your  epistle  and  at  my  glorious 
escape  in  not  being  within  reach  of  you  at 
the  momcn'  of  writing. 

"  Go  ahead,  little  wom:)n,  and  frame  a 
declaration  of  independence  a  day,  but  you 
won't  be  independent.  Don't  you  know  that 
people  may  be  more  completely  bound  by 
their  affections  than  by  any  legal  contract? 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  consulted  my 
intelligence  I  would  never  have  chosen  you  as 
my  friend,  but— well— anyway  I  did,  or  you 
chose  me,  for  you  began  it,  of  course.  At 
first  I  had  vague  plans  for  making  you  over. 
Now  the  idea  of  your  ever  being  ortliodo.K 
moves  mc   to  laughter. 

"  In  my  old  age  I  am  even  foolish  enough 
to  feel   that   I  shouldn't    like   the   little  rebel 
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to  l>c  different.  When  I  hud  nude  you  over 
you  would  prob;ilily  be  a  person  of  whom  I 
approved  more  thorou4hly  than  I  do  of  you, 
hut  you  wouldn't  be  you,  and  nobody  who 
WHS  not  you  could  fill  the  phice  in  my  life 
that  you  fill. 

"  As  the  chances  of  losing  life  increase  one 
sees  many  fhinj^s  from  a  different  angle.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  making  my  meaning 
very  clear.  I  think  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  that  I  can't  seem  to  care  as  much  as  I  used 
to  about  the  tools  people  use,  or  even  the 
task  itself,  as  about  the  spirit  in  which  the 
task  is  undertaken.  T  think  you  nuist  feel  this 
too,  otherwise  your  U  tiers  wf)uld  not  be  the 
great  stimulus  T  (}n<\  them  to  carry  on  in  a 
task  of  which  >  on  do  not  approve. 

Don't  be  cross  at  me  for  laughing,  will 
you?  This  is  a  prctt\  sombre  life  and  it's  not 
often  i  have  a  good  chuckle." 


One  day  there  came  a  letter  telling  me  the 
good  news  tl.at  McNair  had  conquered  his 
particular  weakness  for  the  time  being,  and, 
he  hoped,  for  all  time.  After  that  there  was 
a  warmer  and  more  personal  note  in  his  letters 
which  precludes   the    possibility    of    exposing 
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them  to  strangers'  eyes.  Although  '^o  trace 
had  as  yet  been  found  of  his  wife  he  wouUl 
soon  he  loyally  free,  so  that  we  feh  the  harricis 
that   had  divided   us  disappearing. 
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CHAPTKK  XXXIl. 
Two  [klegrams. 

1  have  nu  p.iticiicc  with  the  chiiiii  thjt 
\v(jineii  pay  the  l^iAjJcst  price  in  war.  It  ig  a 
lie.  My  part  was  easy  compared  with 
McNair'j.,  hut  it  was  hard  eiiuuj^h. 

A  ring  at  the  door  early  in  the  morning. 
I  started  up  in  bed  in  a  cold  sweat — was  it  a 
telegram?  A  telephone  call  late  at  nijiht  and 
my  heart  was  in  my  mouth;  called  <Kit  from  a 
meeting  1  went  white. 

A  strain  such  as  that  slowly  wears  away  one's 
nervous  energy,  so  that  the  shock,  when  it 
does  come,  finds  one  with  reduced  powers  oi 
resistance.  And  it  always  comes  in  the  end 
with  the  suddennes:  of  a  bomh  explosion. 

It  was  a  windy  March  day,  with  a  cold  grey 
sky.  Dirty  ridges  of  snow  on  northward- 
looking  lawns  glowered  up  at  the  dark  cloud.s 
a  defiance  of  Spring's  notice  to  vacate.  Tie 
wind,  with  its  subtlety  in  finding  playthinj^s 
collected  newspapers  from  the  wind  alone 
knows  where,  and  sent  them  tumbling  down 
the  middle  of  the  street  or  whipped  them  up 
and  flattened  them  against  a  billboard.     Then 
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it  would  go  wiiiliiig  oH  uround  the  v  ■)rner,  only 
to  conic  tearinji  back  between  two  high  build- 
ings with  a  handful  of  grit  to  throw  in  one's 
teeth.  Ihe  rawness  of  it  ate  into  one's  very 
bones. 

it  was  along  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  I  heard  a  voice  outside  my 
doDr  asking  for  me.    There  came  a  rap. 

"  Come  in,"  I  called  out  carelessly. 

It  was  a  telegraph  messenger. 

I  signed  the  book,  took  the  yellow  envelope 
and  waited  until  the  door  had  closed  upon 
him. 

It  was  from  the  military  office  at  Ottawa. 
Lieut.  McNair  had  been  gassed  and  wounded. 

I  sat  down  dumb  and  stricken. 

A  thousand  times  I  had  read  gassed  and 
wounded  in  the  casualty  lists,  and  after  the 
first  few  months  of  terrible  sensitiveness  I  had 
grown  callous,  so  that  it  did  not  hurt  to  read 
those  words. 

Mow  they  blazed  suddenly  into  life.  They 
meant  a  human  being,  kind  and  lovable, 
writhing  in  mortal  agony;  they  meant  a  man 
torn  and  suffering  in  a  strange  land,  with  a 
wide  ocean  rolling  between  him  and  the  ones 
who  loved  him  best. 

It    meant    McNair    fording    the    w-iters    of 
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iilTliction    alone     uiilc'^>     unless     Oh    Goil  !  — 
unless  he  had  died. 

I   rose,   put   on    m\    hat    and   went    into   the 
drear   Ntarch  dav  to  lind  Colin. 


I  hree  ilays  p.i>M'il  in  a  \.iin  elToii  to  Ummi 
fiiriher  (ioi.iils.  I  iann<>t  tell  uli.i'  1  Miffered 
duiiiiti  tiii-sc  (l.|^^.  lloui  .iliei  hour  the  rihin^i 
U'Vci  <»l  nubeiy  jjie.. ,  until,  fMovinj^  in  excess 
its  own  .'uuvsthetic,  ii  hroiij;ht  on  nunibne.-.! ; 
then  followed  an  hour  t»r  two  ol  comparative 
peace  while  the  exhausted  nerves  gathered 
i'fsh  energy  for  protest,  and  ji.iin  another  l-nt' 
stretch  of  niiser>'  rr.ore  we.trinii  :ind  exh.iust- 
ing  than  the  last.  So  the  three  days  crawled 
away.  Impotence  is  the  peculiar  sting  of  this 
particular  forin  of  ordeal,  combined  with 
uncertainty,  which  gives  the  tortured  imagin.i- 
tion  free  rein  to  create  its  own  hell  of  horror. 
For  three  days  ami  nights  I  traver.ced  the 
battlefields  of  France.  I  found  M.;Nair  in 
No-Man's-Land,  with  an  arm  blown  off  and 
gasping  for  breath;  I  dug  him  out  froiu 
beneath  a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  between 
trenches,  saturated  with  their  blood  and  his 
own,  which  dribbled  from  the  stub  of  his 
leg.     I  stumbled  upon  his  half-naked  body  in 
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the  bottom  of  a  trench,  slimy  with  blood  and 
tiriwiinu  with  vermin,  and  1  raised  liim  up  to 
find  half  of  iiis  face  was  blown  away  and  that 
he  was  stone   blind. 

I  walked  alone  at  twilight  over  a  liesertcd 
h.iitletield,  and  as  I  passed  a  certain  place  the 
tveninii  breeze  blew  to  me  the  smell  of  carrion, 
and  I  turned  and  looked  and  there  were  three 
t^l.ick  bird^  peeking  at  a  long  dark  thing  « o 
the  ground. 

Those  were  the  lesser  horrors  that  I  dreamed 
-  the  things  it  is  possible  to  put  into  woids. 
■tt-        ■)(•        *        *        * 

Tiic  afternoon  of  the  third  day  there  came 
another  telegram.  I  was  standinjj  out  in  the 
general  office  when  they  brought  it  to  me.  I 
remember  groping  my  way  back  to  my  own 
room.  I  remember  that  I  stood  with  the  ugly 
yellow  thing  in  my  hand,  choking,  until  it 
suddenly  came  to  me  that  the  certainty  that 
McNair  was  dead  would  be  easier  to  bear  than 
tlie  awful  anguish  of  the  past  three  days. 

I  opened    it. 

I I  was  a  cablcilram  from  McXair  himself 
-aying  tha.t  lie  was  in  hospital  with  a  thii.'h 
wound  and  out  of  danger. 

That  i>  all  1  remember. 
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When  1  opened  my  eyes  l*auline  was  sitting 
beside  my  bed.  She  rose,  pushed  the  hair 
back  from  my  forehead  and  kissed  me. 
Pauline  never  kisses  me  e.xcept  when  I  am  in 
trouble,  but  then  she  does  it  with  a  beautiful 
tenderness. 

I  looked  about  me.  It  was  nijjht  and 
Pauline  hail  turned  ofT  all  the  light  in  the  room 
except  the  electric  lamp  on  the  t.ible. 
Where's  Colin?  "  I  asked. 
I've  sent  him  to  bed,"  she  said.  "  The 
poor  boy  is  pretty  well  upset  with  the  double 
shock." 

I  know,"  1  said.  "  Both  telegrams  were 
a  shock." 

Pauline  smiled.  "  I  meant  the  worry  about 
his  two  gu.nrdinns,"  she  explained. 

I  opened  my  eyes  in  surprise.  "  Did  Colin 
worry  about  me?  "   I   exclaimed. 

You  seem  to  have  completely  bewitched 
those  two  Scots,"  she  laughed.  "  Colin  came 
over  for  me,  lookin;;  like  a  grim  ghost,  and 
went  about  with  a  strained  look  that  was  pain- 
ful to  see  until  I  told  him  on  the  word  of  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse  that  you  were  all  right. 
When  they  were  gone  he  came  down  and  told 
me  he  could  look  after  you  himself,  but  I 
ne;suaded  hirii  to  let   me  st.iv. 
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Dear  old  Colin,"  I  <;;iid. 

Almost  .It  thnt  nioment  the  door  \v;is  pushed 
open  :ind  Colin  cnnie  softly  in,  rubbing  his 
eyes. 

Observing  th.it  I  \v;is  :i\v;ike  he  crossed  over 
to  me  with  lomi  strides,  and  stood  looking 
down  .'It  me  self-consciously.  lie  was  a  big 
chap  now,  oi  a  tall  man's  stature. 

"  Well,  you're  a  yreat  one  to  jio  fainting 
all  over  the  pl.ice,"  he  scolded  me. 

Talk  about  the  reserved  English.  They  are 
a  jiushing  river  of  sentimentality  compared 
with  the  Scotch.  But  I  love  the  shy,  dour 
Scot.  1  never  agree  with  them,  for  the  ones 
I  know  :ire  nearly  all  double-dyed  Tories  like 
Pauline  :\ni\  McNair,  but  I  love  them. 
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My  collapse  ;it  the  time  McNair  w;in 
wounded  was  not  liiie  nltogeiher  to  the  sliock 
of  that  event,  but  because  it  came  on  top  i)\ 
an  intense  emotional  strugj^lc  which  had  been 
^oin^,  on  within  me  for  wtcl.s.  Ao  the  tuiy 
ot  the  war  spirit  rose  it  bcc.une  more  and  more 
difficult  for  me  not  to  protest  ai^ainst  utter- 
ances which  to  my  ears  sounded  brutal  in  the 
last  degree. 

One  evening,  on  my  way  to  a  meetinji  at 
Labour  Temple,  I  turned  a  corner  suddcnh 
and  almost  collided  with  one  of  the  city's  best- 
known  Christian  laymen,  the  head  of  a  lari-u' 
corporation,  which  at  the  be^inniiiii  of  the 
war  had  reduced  the  wages  of  its  ^irls  from 
nine  to  seven  dollars  a  week  and  made  a 
front  pa^e  contribution  to  the  patriotic  fund. 

"  You  came  around  that  corner  like  ;'. 
(lerman  buiki,"  he  s.'lii,  hni'^hiii^  ;i^  he 
rijihteii  himself. 

"  A  sad  afT.iir,  this  war,"  lie  continued, 
"  but  we've  i-ot  to  j?.o  on  until  we've  wiped 
thp   last  German   ofT  the  earth," 
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"  Not  Christian,"  he  chuckled,  in  ;ins\ver  lo 
my  inurnmrcd  protest.  "  I'm  not  so  sure 
ihoiit  th.ir,  Anywny,  I've  never  had  ;iny  use 
l<»(  this  oihiT  cheek  hu^illess.  A  little  h.iie 
isn't  .1  h;id  thinji.  We  niusi  te;ich  our  youn4 
men  to  be  brave." 

Hi'  limped  a\v;iy.     He  li:is  ;i  club  foot. 

I  continued  on  my  way,  sick  .it  heart;  aU<» 
anj^ry.  It  was  so  easy,  I  thought,  for  a  man 
lo  be  brave  with  other  men's  lives.  But  I 
caught  myself  up  short  at  that,  for  I  w.mte.l 
more  than  anythinij  else  not  to  ^row  hitter 
;nul  cynical.  S<j  I  I'orci-ii  m\,-clf  lo  t'.icv  ilu- 
f.'ui  that  possibly  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
cripples  to  jilorify  war  is  due  ft)  a  jjnawiml 
rcilret  at  their  own  lack  of  physical  power. 
What  riiiht  h.id  I,  who  was  not  handicapped  in 
any  way,  to  jud^o  the  mental  reactions  of  a 
person  who  had  borne  .1  burden  like  that 
through  life?  I  tried  to  reason  msself  info 
calmness,  which  was  badly  needed  in  the 
■■tormy  meeting',  that  followed. 

A  resolution  was  on  the  order  paper 
opposinji  conscription  of  men  iiiiiil  ;dl  the 
wealth  of  the  country  had  fiist  been  con- 
scripted, ami  as  soon  as  the  secretary  read  it 
a    litf';'     f.at    woman    rolled    to    hor    feet    .and 
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woiikl  l.ikc  money  wc  luivc  in  the  !>:inkr'  " 
The  secretary  assented. 

"  'I'lK-n  1*111  deaii  .lUin  it.'"  the  t:it  little 
\vom:in  went  <mi  in  her  hiiih  piereiii>i  tone. 
"  I've  fiiwn  iii\  s"n,  ;nul  I  •A;i>  peitectlv  will- 
ing to  tl«<  th.it.  Init  you're  lu.t  >ioin'  to  touth 
my  hnmiicii  liolhirs. 

lmmecil;iiely  pnnciemonium  hroke  loose. 
People  jnmpeil  np  :ill  oVLr  tlie  room  :inti 
shouted  ihina>  ;it  e;ich  other,  \vitli.)iit  any 
formalities  in  re>;ard  to  the  cliair.  The  pre- 
siding (jrtieer  haniied  the  tahle  but  they  paid 
no  attentl(>n  to  her.  It  was  litteen  ininntes 
before  order  wat  restored,  and  the  motion 
was  dropped    by   tacit   consent. 

A  >^ullen  amier  burned  on  like  a  live  coal, 
hiirstin^  into  llame  ajiain  the  nu.meni  the 
nuctin)'  was  dismissed.  People  t-athered  .ib.Mii 
in  liiile  knots  and  bei-an  to  talk  noisily  and 
c::citedly.  the  object  of  the  talk  on  both  sides 
not  beinji  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  but  to  ram 
their  opinioTis  down   each  other's  throats. 

"  I  don't  sec  what  ycm  Pacifists  make  such 
a  fuss  about."  said  a  brisk  younii  business 
woman,  who  had  come  into  a  hiih  salaried 
p.>sition  when  a  younti  man  in  the  firm  for 
which  ^hc  worked  had  enlisted.  "  Fvery- 
hoilv's  s^ot  to  die  sooner  or  later." 
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I  li.td  si.iiied  lu  ic[)ly  uhcii  .1  l>i;i.  .i^i^rc-nxt 
'A. .111. Ml,  pinniiiicnt  III  oiii  Milii.iK^'  Miovciuent. 
Jiioucd  lur  \v;iy  int..  llic  ccniic  "1  "ni  ^ruup 
.iiKJ  looked  iilHMit  iici  hcHi4ciciiil>.  Hfi  e>c 
cMUiiiit    mine. 

•'  Imi'i  it  ;i  di^ar.iCf  tli.il  (Jungrt>>\\oiii.m  111 
ilic  Tnitcd  St.iH.^  volinii  .i^.'in^t  \v;ii  r'  "  blic 
Miccicd. 

"  r.iii  1  iIioujUh  that  ill  our  MifTr.iKC  c.mi- 
p.iiun  von  iiiiicd  tliJt  woimii  >lioiild  be  tliviii 
tin-  vote  fur  lh.it  vci\  rciisoii  I'ct.nist:  lhf> 
would  be  opposed  to  Will,"   1  objected. 

"  1  me;iiH  th;it  they  would  be  opposed  t<J 
w.ii.  th.ii  .ire  p;iM,  like  the  CiimeJii  W  •"■ 
or  the  Boer  W.ir,  but  1  never  dre.imed  th;it 
vvomcti  would  be  oppobcd  to  w;ir  in  their  own 
lime  or  I  wouldn't  h;ive  worked  for  the  vote. 

I  he   idea  !  " 

Th.ic  >rcmed  no  n^e  in  ar^uin^  with  :• 
vsom.in  who  .-onhl  l.ilk  Mich  drivel,  but  when 
I  Aot  home  1  felt  uneasy  about  it.  Was  my 
silence  in  all  these  cases  a  dij^nificd  restraint 
<.r  the  same  old  spirit  of  cowardice  which  had 
doiijied  me  all  my  life  and  made  me  afraid 
10  differ  from  the  accepted  thinji?  I  wished 
there  was  some  way  of  beinii  sure. 

The     followinu    week    I     was    attending    a 
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.1  bptakcr  pleytled  eluqueiiiK  for  coiibcription. 
"  Let  us  have  c'.Miscription  at  once,  .iixi  r(»uiitl 
up  these  skick 
1 
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I  he  war. 

Six  scattered  handchijis  iireeted  the  .NU^jie.'^- 
tion,  two  of  the  htudesi  clippers  heini:  city 
people.  There  seemed  to  lue  sonicthini;  so 
sinister   in    this    eagerness    to    cctnt.cripi    other 

ople's  lives  and  reluctance  to  part  with  their 
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own  dollars  ihat  I  went  lo  the  reception  the 
\\'<  iieirs  CanacJian  CInh  was  tcmierin;i;  to  the 
delegates  that  e^-cnin;^  with  a  bitterness  of 
spirit  toward  the  war  part\  in  in>  oh  n  country 
which  was  no  moie  Christlike  than  theii  hatred 
of  the  Geiman  people. 
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.mocifics."  she  s;.Ui.  "  How  can  ym.  mcr- 
luok  thcin.  Surcb  people  ^s\v>  d-.  tlunus  like 
til  It  oiiiilu  to  In:  cxieriiiin.JUHJ. 

"  Well,  of  coin>e.  in  the  ^i^Mt  upuMic  t" 
,!,r  Houth  women  :..e  >;iid  f.  have  tli.o'An 
babies  iniM  the  tue  ;.t  Fast  St.  l.ouib.  and  lead- 
ing citizens  to  have  burned  a  ir.an  s  e>es  out 
in  Tennessee  and  to  have  slowly  t<;rtured  him 
,M  death,  but  they  really  didn't  mean  anythinr. 
bv  it.  It  was  just  their  democracy  breakinu 
,nit  In  Ciermanv  it  is  their  autocracy  fiiulmu 
,,„  outlet,    and    nat    makes  all    the    ditTerence 

iJon't  vou  know."  . 

"  \ow  whv  brinu  up  the  BeUi^m  cruelties 
,M  the  Coniio  natives,  and  l"  naland's  no^^mR 
and  han^in^  of  l'4yptians  in  the  Denshawai 
iffnir  As  1  remember  it  those  were  only 
coloured  people;  also  in  America.  You  must 
see  vourseli.  vounji  lady,  that  there  is  a  vast 
ditTerence  between  crucifying  a  white  man  and 
hanuini;  a  cojo.ired  one." 

"  >  OS  "  I  -lid,  "  1  have  no  doubt  their 
„,,i,,a  bodies'  hive^^  quite  a  different  cf!ect 
iiii.iinRt  the  sky  line." 

***** 
If     the    war    partv    had     been     couipletely 
dominated  by   this  callous,   brutal,   umma^.n- 
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nine  seltihliMCsb  it  would  li,i\c  been  j  simple 
mutter  to  oppubc  tlicin,  but  mixtd  with  liic 
spirit  of  piotitecring,  and  blood-tliir^tiucsb, 
;md  the  lust  for  rcveniic,  Jiid  the  furious  h.ttc 
there  \v;)s  j^rent  devotion  and  unseltihliuess  .-nid 
the  moht  frightful  sulTering. 

Pauline  was  passionately  sincere  in  her  con- 
viction that  if  1  had  my  way  and  peace  was 
brought  about  by  negotiation  the  wo.  id  would 
^o  stiaight  to  damnation.  She  was  so  certai:! 
of  it  that  she  wa^  willing  to  resort  to  means 
th  It  she  knew  were  wicked  to  keep  ine  from 
h.i\in4  niy  way.  Au(]  she  was  stronger  fh.in 
I.  l">ecause  she  knew  that  she  was  infallible  and 
1   did  not. 

I  looked  into  my  own  heart  day  by  day  and 
1  tried  to  simplify  the  issues,  but  nothing 
was  very  clear.  T  asked  myself  ovc  and  over 
a^ain  whether  if  1  were  to  go  forth  and 
demand  that  we  should  have  peace  I  would 
not  be  assuining  the  same  omniscience  that 
I'auline  assumed  in  insisting  that  we  must  have 
war?  Could  one  be  sure  that  Nature  had  not 
found  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  western  half 
of  the  world  in  order  to  give  the  power  to 
some  more  idealistic  people?  Might  not  this 
blind  stampede  of  death  have  a  meaning  far 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  present  generation? 
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Anil    tlun  .i^jin    1    wchiUI   ;l^k    m>t.clf   wiicilu: 
i1k\-c  were  not  iiicilI>  excuse?,  fur  my  weaknesb 
Aitli    wliicli    I    w;is   ti\inji   to   soollic    my   coii- 
>cicMuc'    for    my    iii;n:ti\  iry,    r;tthcr    tluni    argu- 
inciitN.    Tr>  as  1  would  to  analyse  my  emot'ujns. 
i  couki  not  be  sure.     From  these  lluetuations 
of   my   own  mind   I   car.c  to   understand   tiiat 
many  of  the  inconsistciVMCs  on  the  other  side 
were    liue    f)    similar        leerlaiiities.     1    i>eUan 
to   ^ce   that    the   little  fat    woman,   who  elnng 
so  4reedih-  to   her   hundreii  doll.ns.  had   very 
likely   her   jireat    days   when    she   would    have 
uiven  not  only  her  son  hut  her  Imndred  dnll.irs 
;ind  herself  also  for  her  country  ;  ami  tin-  \ onntl 
uirl,    who    was   so    well   satisfied    to    take    the 
position  vacated   In-    a    soldier,    probably    had 
I'.lorious  hours  when  she  would  willingly  ^'^'C 
it    up    and  sio   scrubbimi    for    a    living    if   she 
tliouiiht   it  would   benefit    the  cause   in   whicli 
she   believed.     I    s.iw    our    souls    swiiming    <>" 
pendulums     between     the     earthly     and     the 
spiritual  worlds,  dominated  now   by  one,   n'»w 
by  the  other. 

So  I  had  blundered  along  for  months,  some- 
times protesting,  sometimes  letting  things  pass 
and  often  hating  the  other  side  with  a  ferocity 
which  gave  the  lie  to  my  pacifist  convictions, 
and  always  T  hated  myself  for  hatit)g.     D.iilv 
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1  pujed  that  if  there  \\.j«>  ;i  spirtiul  tuice  that 
c.uiic  to  the  liclp  ot  human  hLi!ijL;s  it  would 
iiclp  UK'  to  .)i.'i|ni!e  tht  spiiil  o|  \i>\v  .Uid 
lucres  and  killdIlC5.^  which  in\  uiiud  ^a^  ^o 
clearly  were  the  only  irie>i>-til)le  torccs  in  th.e 
workl.  So  I  tni^hf  have  uiuddh.'d  along  to  the 
end  had  not  the  government  hc;;un  to  forbid 
us  to  liibcuss  the  war  at  all,  except  favourably. 

I  found  my  personal  iclephone  was  beinji 
tapped.  One  d.ty  at  noon  I  remembered  that 
I  wanted  some  information  from  the  military 
office  about  \\e(.\  Cro8>.  Nurses  for  one  of  our 
readers,  so  !  used  my  own  telephone.  I  h.e 
blur  in  the  souiul,  which  I  had  noticed  for 
some  weeks,  came  as  usual,  and  the  jientleman 
who  .inswered  >lrew  ver\  wi.ith  about  the 
listener. 

"  There's  somt  one  on  this  line."  he 
bellowed  at   me. 

I  auhwei'ed  sweefb  :  "  >  es,  there  .-eems  t(> 
be." 

"  Cel  otT,"  he  roared:  "  uet  ol^  this  line." 
The  e.xtr.i   receiver  went  up  with  a  soft  thud 

I  could  hardly  take  his  message  for  l:ni.';h- 
imi.  Rut  thoniih  I  laughed  there  was  sotiic- 
thing  in  this  that  bit.  1,  a  Canadian  of 
Canadians,  whose  parents  and  jjrandparonf^ 
ii  1(1  heueil  ihelr  way  in  this  new  h.-f:-!!  i-iiiritrv 
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.Ji^jinbt  Kreat  odds;  I  wlu)  had  gneii  to  its 
nijkini-  .ill  of  myself  that  I  had  to  ^ive  v.as; 
being  treated  as  a  criminal  because  1  insihte<i 
iipi.>n  discu>sin4  the  aiiiis«  for  which  my  country- 
men were  bein^  asked  to  die ;  for  which  the 
man  I  loved  lay  sufTering  in  I'.ngland. 

A  call  from  the  censor  w;irnin«  me  that  I 
must  say  nothing  about  the  proposed  conscrip- 
tion measure  which  would  tend  to  roubo 
oppositi'^"  to  it  if  it  passed,  cr>stnllizcd  my 
irresolul  into    action.       Since    when    had 

Canadians  relinquished  the  right  to  discus^ 
unmade  legislation?  W  is  lhi^  Prussia  oi 
Canada  in  which  we  lived? 

Well,  anyway.  I  began  to  distribute 
pamphlets  demanding  that  freedom  of  speech 
;ind  of  the  press  be  preserved,  and  one  day  1 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  jail. 
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CHAl'fKK     XXXl\'. 
Getmslmane. 

The  ^cl•'>lul  night  in  j:iil  1  walked  alunc  in 
my  Gcthscnianc,  and  the  Devil  of  Doubt, 
alii)oj.t  a  visil>le  presence,  ^tood  at  m>  right 
hanti  ami  j  ihbereU  in  ni>  car  ihe  whole  loiiu 
niiiht. 

"  You''>c  made  a  hideuub  miblake,"  he 
whispered.  "  You  have  mibtaken  ejjotibni  for 
iiisiiiht." 

"  You  are  the  one  hundred  and  iilty  bil- 
lionth part  of  one  thread  in  the  cobweb  which 
time  i^  weaving  with  the  countries  of  the  world 
as  the  spokes,  ccnluiie^  as  ihc  hitching  posts,  and 
the  whole  human  race  as  the  binding  cord. 
And  ><>u  have  decided  that  you  don't  like  the 
patlem.  That  is  \ery  droll,  ^'ou,  the  one 
hundred  nul  fifty  billionth  pait  of  one  thread 
have  liccided  to  cbange  the  design." 

"  Hut  surely,"  I  answered  the  fiend,  "  surely 
when  one  is  willing  to  give  up  friends  and 
freedom  and  social  standing,  perhaps  even 
health  and  bfc  itself,  that  must  prove  the 
righreini^ncss  of  (Mie's  cause' 
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riic  fiend  chuckled.  "LenvinU  out  the  loss 
..t  friends  :md  social  standing,  arc  not  the 
other  things  bcin;^  j-iven  generously  and 
courageously  on  the  other  >iile,  and  in  vasil\ 
jireater  numbers,"  he  jeered. 

1  had  to  admit  they  were. 

"  Mark  my  words,"  he  said,  and  1  could 
;ihnost  hear  him  lick  his  lips  in  the  darkness, 
"  all  dt)\vn  the  centuries  the  earth  has  been 
fcriiiized  with  the  blood  and  bones  of  people 
who  have  Uiven  their  lives  freely  for  ill  causes, 
aiiii  Nature  has  not  deviated  one  hair's-brcndth 
fioin  her  purpose  to  justify  their  sacrifices. 
Mor  will  she  for  yours.  If  you're  wronw, 
you're  wronji,  and  if  you're  rijiht,  you're  right, 
and  though  you  died  a  million  deaths  you  will 
not  alter  that." 

I  sighed,  a  high  thai  came  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart.  "  Very  well,"  I  said, 
finally.  "  I  could  only  follow  the  gleam  as  1 
>aw   it." 

1  had  peace  for  a  time  after  that. 

■x-  •■  *  *  •><■ 

just  as  1  was  about  to  fall  a>lecp  the  Fiend 
came   back    again. 

"Suppose   you  are  right,"    he  said;   "what 


;;in>ll      (.iO      y()U      expect       ;v;      c* 
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opposition  to  authority?  Don't  you  know  thai 
the  one  thorouj^hly  coniJcni.il  pastime  of 
ivery  succeeding  i-encration  is  the  stonini-  <>f 
the  prophets? 

"  I'.ui  postcrit>-  aKvays  r.iiscs  n!oiiiinuMit>  ;■• 
the  stoned  prophets,  so  the\'  rnu^l  aieonipl.-li 
soniefl)inji,"   I   objected. 

"  True."  I)<u.ht  assented,  "  hut  not  to  theii 
Ideals." 

"  To  what  then?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  their  stubbornness  in  cliiu^iiiu  lo  theii 
ideals  against  coercion.  The  only  thin^, 
humanity   really   admires   is  obstinac\. 

"  ".efore  .lesus  there  was  Isaiah,  that  lilorious 
old  ti:ebrand  of  a  Hebrew  poet,  who  put  the 
woe-  of  the  poor  itUo  sonJl,  and  after  Jesus 
cam<'  Karl  Marx,  and  one  day  i  ^reat  orator 
arose  in  a  temple  created  as  a  moi'iinieni  to 
.lesus,  the  .''feat  apostle  of  the  homeless,  and 
introiluced  a  furious  attack  upon  Kail  Marx 
by  that  pass.iue  from  Isaiah  : 

*'  '  They  shall  not  build  and  .in.  llu  i-  inhabii  : 
ihev  shall  not  plaiu  and  another  eal  ;  for  as 
the  •'  '>N  of  a  tree  are  the  day;  of  iny  people, 
and  mi'ic  elect  ^hall  IoHl^  enjoy  the  works  of 
th 
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"   \nil  noboilv  observetl  any  inconsistency." 
th.'  fiend  concluded,  "  because  Kai:  ',  and  Jesus 
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arc  ;i  lonj^  time  dead.  A  ^rent  le;idcr  serves 
only  his  own  4enerutioii.  Rc':ictit)n  and 
lyr.inny  feat  no  pKJphei  l^ut  .1  living  omj." 

"  S'liely."  I  t|iiCstlo(ieil.  "  .le^ll^  i>  the  I'l^'it 
I  xception? 

"  He  is  the  lireat  exampK',"  Doubt  sneered. 
"  Jesus  taught  meekness  and  meekness  is 
despised  as  a  vice;  he  taught  ihr  superiority 
(A  the  spiritual  over  the  material  world,  and 
we  have  a  society  built  on  the  assumption 
thai  might  makes  li^hi;  he  taught  love  and 
the  world  is  corroded  with  hate;  and  our 
admiration  ;ioes  oui  to  those  who  i:in  make 
others  serve  them;  he  taught  poverty,  and 
the  very  church  which  he  founded  has  grown 
rich  on  the  fruit  of  sweat  shops  and  prostitu- 
tion. Only  the  other  day  a  Bishop  took  up 
a  paper  and  road  thai  poem,  which  has  been 
going  the   r(.>iinds  of  the  press  : 

Said    the     Pacifist     "  He    <.nly     killed    my 
brother,  and 
Resistance  isn't   right  ! 
Said     the    Pacifist     "He     oid>     kicked    my 
mother, 
And   its  very  wrong  to  tight  ! 
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I   think  its  wicked   r;ulicr,  to  defend 
An    ;i>;ed    f:ither,    for    it   nii^ht    \:\\i\    in    .1 
quarrel. 
If  a  Hun  assaults  your  sister  (said  the  gentle 
Pacifister),  turn  your  other  sister  to  liiin 
And  be  moral. 

He  laughed  gleefully.  "  That's  a  i'ot)d  joke 
on  Jesus."  he  said.  Then  he  put  on  his 
bishop's  ^arh  and  went  forth  to  dedicate  the 
church  of  The  Holy  Saviour,  the  last  instal- 
ment of  the  debt  havinji  been  paid  off  by  two 
great  tinanciers  as  a  thank-otTeriniJ  for  the 
defeat  of  a  bill  restricting  child  labour. 

"  So  you  see,"  concluded  the  Fiend,  "  there 
is  no  immortality  for  ideas  or  ideals  in 
martyrdom.  Gv>d  sends  his  prophets  to  every 
jicneration  to  translate  into  the  language  of 
liielr  time  the  few  fundamental  truths  all  great 
men  have  thought  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  the  story  never  varies  -the  world 
receives  them  not." 

So  I  wrestled  through  the  night  with  Doubt, 
until  at  last  in  the  dawn  1  sat  up  and  looked 
him  squarely  in  the  face.  "Very  well,"  I 
said.  "  suppose  I  serve  only  my  own  genera- 
tion, 1  shall  serve  it  with  such  light  as  God 
has  'iiven  nie  and,  my  time  bein;'  a  part  of  all 
liino,  I  shall  have  served  humanity." 
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Out  Oh  Jail. 

After  :i  week   I   was  let   out   on  bail,   to  he 

tried  ;it  the  midsuiudier  ;issizes.     Some  ot  iiiv 

r;idic:il   friends— Neil,  of  course-c.unc  to   llic 

j.iil   to   meet    me,  but    I   uould   not    lei    tliem 

conic  home  with  me  because   I   wanteil  to  k«> 

alone  to  Colin.     He  had  come  to  see  me  once 

ill  jail,  but   he  had  been  very  quiet  and  1  was 

:ifralii    I    had    lost    his   regard.     I    had    not    let 

him  know  when  1  would  be  released,  because 

1  thought  I  would  rather  talk  things  out  with 

him  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do  tnore  than 
set  down  here  the  bare  fact  of  Colin's  seomina 
desertion,  and  that,  though  I  had  written  to 
McNair  some  weeks  before  I  actively  engaged 
in  Pacifist  propaganda,  and  ciuite  a  long  time 
before  my  arrest,  I  had  had  no  word  from 
him.  True,  I  had  freed  him  from  our  friend- 
ship l(.r  the  duration  of  the  war.  as  1  v.as 
unwilling  to  compromise  his  position  as  an 
officer  of  the  army,  but  1  had  not  expected 
silence  as  the  answer,  and  I  had  thought  Colin 
Icved  me   a    little    after   the   fashion    in   which 
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I    \nw'\   li'i.i.     It   A. IS  dilVu-ul;   i;ii  u'-'.ii   !"  In 
tilt.'    rci">i'>:n."lt»-'s   i>l    inoflior,   who  h:ui   jioiu-   to 
C.illforni;!     tor     her     h'J.ilth,    ;ic-t.-onii'   nic-cl    h^ 
.Ic;ui,   m.h!   of  .Ii  Ml   herself,  but   for  (-oliu  :iiui 
NK-Xiilr  to  l.'il  nic  -th:'t  w;)s  my  re:il  cross. 

It  h.ippfiu'ii  ih:it  on  riiy  \v;i>  lioiiie  to  my 
room  1  met  P.iulinc.  Shr  h)f)kL't.l  the  other 
way,  ai.d  I  slunk  past  her  apologetically,  diffi- 
dently, and  hated  myself  unspeakably  for  that 

inward  shrinking. 

I  walked  on,  reinv.iiuiJ,  to  my.Nelf  tht^^e  words 
ot  Iltiiloy's  so  dea:!y  loved  b\  all  cowa!(i^  and 
weaklinjis  : 

'  It    matters  not   how  straight   the   4ate, 

'  How  charfied  with  punishment  the  scroll. 
'  I  an;  the  master  of  my  f.itc ; 

*  1  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.' 
1    found  Colin   watering   the   plants   in    'ny 

(uOlU. 

■'  Hello  !  "  1  said,  with  bravado,  for  1  was 
afiaid  of   Colin. 

He  looked  up  jiravely.  "  Hello  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  in  suiprise.  His  lace  looked  years 
older. 

I  took  oti  my  hat,  .iud  be^an  to  t'lJgel  about 
the  room.  Colin  set  down  the  pitcher  and 
came  ovti  ;:!".d  dik  liis  .'.rni  about  va\  sb.ouhier.s. 
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"  I  \v;iiit  you  lo  lillk  l<)  iiu'  ;il><»iil  llu'  ^^.ll. 
litrlc  A-om.iii,  ;iiui  It'll  nu'  why  you  feci  ;is  you 
ilo,"   III-  s.ild. 

"  Clonic  hf.c,  hiildic,"  I  rcplicii,  ilr.iwin^l 
liim  owr  to  :i  vlKiir.  \Vc  vit  down  and  Colin 
\\:iited  for  me  lo  iH-ii'm,  but  I  diilu't  I)fi;in. 
I  lo;incd  over  :ind  patted  his  hand. 

•'Colin."  I  said,  "you're  McN.ur'h  Un . 
[  ;un  not  ^uiu^  tc»  use  rn\  iniUicncc  \\hilo  ho 
is  aw.ty  to  turn  you  ajiaiusi  ihe  iliinj',  \<,.  whuli 
he  stands,  hut  you  lia\c  a  riulu  i->  licai  the 
other  side.  Kead  an>  o[  the  radical  uia^a/iiu-s 
and  hooks  in  my  little  lihrary-  " 

"They've  taken  them  all  a\va\,"  he  mici- 
I  upted. 

"  ThoM  read  your  history  :\ui\  think,  sotiny. 
(;r  read  what  the  editors  are  snyinj^.  and  think. 
Or  read  the  Bible  and  think.  Or  read  nothing 
at  all,  il  you  like,  hut  just  think.  Think  oi 
your  own  experienee  on  the  playv.iound  at 
school.  '1  hink  whether  it  is  not  true  that  a 
soft  answer  turneth  a\\..y  \Uath  ;  whether  loVe 
or  veni^eance   i.>   harder  to   resist." 

Colii.  came  and  knelt  beside  niy  chair  and 
put  his  arms  about  me  and  kissed  me.  '  1 
have  been  thinking,  little  mother,"  he  laughed, 
"  un.ril   mv  cocoanut's  achinjj." 
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I  was  so  Ii:ippy.     Ii  \v:is  the  t'lr^t  time  C^iliii 
hnd  calletl  me  mother. 

Mrs.  Fleming  had  decided  that  1  was  not  a 
dcsir;:'  hoarder,     not     bein^i     "  f(^r     the 

HeinM:.  '  as  she  said;  so  1  found  n  room  in 
tlie  me  of  a  cournMeous  yoiinji  radical,  with 
a  fa  .-,  who  risked  his  position  in  takimj, 
me  in. 

That  was  three  weeks  a6<',  :md  to-day  (May 
ilay,  by  tlie  way)  my  heart  is  singinji  as  it  did 
that  winter  ni^ht,  years  a^o,  when  I  put  my 
hand  in  Mc.\air's  and  felt  the  thrill  of  his 
touch  j^o  up  my  arm  and  down  into  my  heart. 

For  Fve  had  a  teleilram  from  McNair, 
askinji  me  to  meet  him  nt  the  station.  I  can- 
not meet  him.  1  have  promised  to  address  a 
meeting  at  the  market  square  at  the  tiuie  the 
train  comes  in,  but  Fll  see  him  in  a  few  hours; 
I'll  feel  the  touch  of  his  hands,  and  perhaps 
of  his  arms  and   his   lips. 

Oh,  McNair,  my  heart  is  a^  light  as  thistle- 
down tt)-day  !  l"'or  all  its  htupid  blundering, 
what  a  glorious  old  world  it  is  ! 

If  only  I  could  meet  you  at  the  train.  Why 
not?  Why  not  get  someone  else  to  take  my 
nlaie  at  the  meeting?     And  have  them  think 
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tlu-y  ii.Pc  MiccccdcJ  ill  intimidjiin};  mcr'  ^ 'M 
it  ij.  iMily  once  in  ;i  Ulctiiiic  iluit  -mu' s  low: 
comes  home  from  the  \v;ir. 

I'll  do  it.  I  can  iiiiiijiine  the  way  \<>m  -a  ill 
step  off  the  train,  limping  a  little,  and  Mop 
and  look  round,  and  I  can  picture  the  lighting 
up  of  yf>ur  face  as  you  see  Colin  and  me. 

If  I  4o  to  the  meeting  they  will  probably 
arrest  me  and  put  me  in  jail  again.  And  you 
just  home  !  I'll  not  t;o.  I  cannot  ko.  Surely 
that  isn't  necessary.  But  the  whole  point  of 
the  meeting  is  that  it  is  to  be  addressed  by 
one  who  has  been  in  jail  and  who  refuses  to 
be  silenced. 

Oh  McNair,  why  did  you  say  that  about 
cominM  out  stronji.  1  d(Hi't  want  to  covm-  om 
strong.  I  want  to  be  weak  and  conventional. 
1  wan!  to  be  happ\ .  Garble  says  :  "  What 
mI  of  legislature  was  there  that  thou  should'st 
be  happy?  "  None.  1  do  not  need  Garble 
to  tell  me  that.  Laid  alongside  the  Jireat  tape 
measure  of  eternity  the  months  1  miiihl  spend 
In  jail  would  be  insignificant.  I  know  that  ii 
1  were  to  read  the  chapter  on  lihosts,  which  I 
am  resolved  not  to  do,  that  fact  would  emerge 
triumphant.  But  1  know  nothinu  of  eternity. 
All    1    .im   sure   of  is   the  little   space   of    time 

'^vf  ^VCC  il     til' 
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the  li^ht  (lofs  not  i;<>  ouf  ;it  the  end,  but  p;)sses 
on  clc  iur  tli;in  ever  to  other  .spheres.  It  may 
!m-  tli;it  those  Orientals  ;ire  riiilit  who  believe 
thit  Nse  ;ne  reabsorbed  into  s"ine  gmt  e<'n 
^ei'Mf-niss.  It  ni.iv  onh  be  th.il  ^vc  beeoine 
:in  undying  part  of  the  evolvin'i  eonsriousness 
of  onr  own  world,  th:it  ;:s  1  nni  the  product 
of  ;ill  the  lives  that  hsve  pieeeded  uiine,  50  I 
in  turn  will  uo  to  iiuike  a  pnrt  of  all  the 
lives  that  will  cornc  after  nie.  That  would  be 
iinniortality  of  a  sort.  I5ut  i  think  it  is  better 
than  that;  a  new  chance  perhaps,  in  a  wurld 
\sherc  I  ur  natural  instincts  will  be  hss  antagon- 
istic t'>  our  ideals. 

■<■         »         \         *         » 

I  have  read  the  chapter  on  i^hobts. 
Obvi<nisly  the  poslponenient  of  our  happinesh 
for  a  few  months  or  years  doesn't  matter, 
lint  when  one  looks  at  events  in  a  big  enouilh 
v.. IV  to  make  them  shiink  i<»  tolerable  pro- 
portions the  good  one  hope>  to  accomplish 
shrinks  also.  Yet  there  is  still  left  a  tiny 
residue  ot  (^lod-likencss  in  sacrifice.  So  I  go 
to  the  meeting. 


CHAPIEK    WXVl 

AMEK    an    iNTbKLl'Dt. 

Goiiii;  tiii'"Jj^h  McNali'>  pr.pcu^  the  '-the; 
day  I  found  this  iiunuscrip?  vsrittcn  by  Aict;i 
Dcy  ten  years  ago,  worn  and  ;.lninM  ilkiiible 
iM  pai■t^,  "fur  McNair  had  icad  and  le-iead  it. 
Mv  wite,  hjokinjj  nw^  my  shonlJcr,  cNchiimed, 
"  \N  hat  is  that,  Colin?  " 

"  Read  it,  dear,"  I  baid,  putting  it  into  he. 
ii  inui«.    "  I  don't  tiiink  the  little  \vonian  \vouhi 

mind." 

Some  hours  Liter  she  returned,  l.'id  it  in 
rv.v  desk,  and  -vent  away  a^ain  without  speak- 
in;?,.  She  did  not  refer  to  it  until  that  evening 
■,vhen  wc  were  sittinii  out  on  the  veranda  of 
on^  little  home  overlookinji  Kn!:l:>b.  Ray  and 
v-atchit^d  the  clouds  play  about  the  peaks  of 
the  sivr-v-capped  mountains.  Then  she  got  up 
suddenly  and  came  and  stood  behind  niy  chaiv 
and  slipped  her  arms  aht)Ut  my  neck  and 
stammered  :  "  Would  you- woulJ  it  be  wronjj 

do  \ou  think  we  could  publish  that  story?  "^ 
We    talked    it    over   for    a    lonu   time    aod 
decided  v,c  mi^ht,  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
si,-d   little    tale. 


.'^la^ 
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W'litn  McNiiir  jjot  of!  the  train  the  ni^ht  of 
that  (.i;i>  on  which  Alcta  iJey  made  the  last 
entry  in  her  autobiography  he  looked  around 
quickly,  and,  seeing  nie  alone,  he  turned  pale. 
"  The  little  woman?  "  he  asked,  anxiously. 

I  jiavc  him  the  note  she  had  sent,  and  he 
read  it,  smiling. 

Let  us  go  alonij  to  the  meeting,  laiidie," 
he  said,  happily. 

We  went,  and  ag  we  got  down  from  the 
street  car  we  saw  a  howling  mob  gathered 
around  a  small  figure  on  a  chair.  It  was  Aleta 
Dey.  As  wc  reached  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
someone  st,uck  her  and  she  fell  over  back- 
ward. At  tiiat  McNair  gave  a  terrible  cry  and 
began  to  fight  his  way  to  the  heart  of  that 
struggling,  cursing  mob,  and  I  followed  in  the 
path  he  opened. 

I  think  the  mob  was  a  little  stunned  to  see 
this  huge  S')ldier  rush  up  and  gather  the  tiny 
form  in  his  arms  ar^.d  kiss  the  still  white  face. 
"  Little  woman,  speak,"  he  moaned.  "  It's 
McNair." 

She  lay  like  a  stone  in  those  strong  arms  in 
which   she  had  so  longed   to  rest. 

Someone  touched  him  on  the  elbow.  "  The 
doctor's  come,  sir." 

McNair    stood     in-,     chewini;     liis     mijit:iiy 
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inoust.K-hc    fiercely    during    the    ex:imination 
The  dncior  locked  up  ;ind  shook  his  hend. 

"  DcadV  "  McNnir  Jbked,  hoarsely. 

"  Not    yet,"    the    doctur   answered. 

McNair     hiid     his     hand     heavily     on 
shoulder. 


nv 


Alcta  iJcv  lay  on  a  white  cot  in  a  priv.itc 
\sard  of  the  hospital.  Death  was  creeping 
slowly  up  her  body  from  tiie  injured  spine  to 

the  heart. 

MeNair  sat  leaning  over  the  cot  on  one  side, 
stroking  her  pretty  hai:.  From  time  to  time 
he  stopped  to  press  his  lips  to  hers,  and  he 
kept  a  firm  hold  of  her  little  hand  as  if  to 
draw  her  hack  from  the  unseen  world  into 
which  she  was  slippinjj. 

1  sat  on  the  other  side  of  rhe  cot,  too  miser- 
able for  words.  Aleta  Dey  was  dying.  McNair 
was  broken-hearted.     Nothing  seemed   worth 

while. 

"  It's  nice  to  have  you  and  Colin  at  hand," 
Aleta  said,  smiling  at  me. 

McNair  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me 
coldly.  "  Hasn't  Colin  been  nt  hand  all  the 
time,   dear?  "    he    asked,   quickly. 

"  You   I'orgct  rh.it   I   iuivc  been   under  .orK 
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iml  ke;-,"'  siic  ;ui.-\vcrt'd  ;  "  hut  ct  c(niis.e  C-lui 
stood  by." 

McNjIi  oJiJ  i.oih'ipg  hioio,  but  t  knew  he 
vviis  not  sntiifictl.  Silence  t\!l  upon  the  cleJ!' 
iTcy  little  looni  '\\t\\  rhe  ■^pot|<><  e"'  iii'i  ilv 
Krccii  ^1)  i(k'd  liiShi. 

A   nut>e   tip-ioe>;   iu    I'ul   i.i;!   ;u,iiii,   lO.ivi!!^ 
us   three   jloiie  (  n,;e  ino.c. 

A  few  iiitimjte  I'ieiids  .ibsoeijted  with  lie;  in 
her  work  h;ul  cnie,  s.)id  tlieir  lon^  taie\'eil 
jnd  ^o:\e  .iw.n-.  Ned  (!r:nu  had  been  bist. 
When  he  ertt'ed  rhe  Mruii  MeXair  -tooped 
and  v.liispe  ed  s^Mirfliin;;  1  >  Aleta.  then  he 
■T'Oiionrd  to  '!>e  t<'  follow  liim  int<>  the  hall. 
He  lo^'es  her,  laddie,"  h  '  said,  b>  w.'v  ».: 
c\pl''na*ii  "H 


W'kmi  GraiM  eii'H"  "Ut  hr  r'jjroached 
McNair  and  beld  out  I  •<:  Iviid.  "  Thank  >ou, 
r  iptain,"  he  said,  siiavely.  "  T  dnn't  s'lppf^FO 
V,.-  e  Mild  (.■\;-;  be  friends,  but  i  a'ldeistand 
why  Aleta  loves  vou." 

McXaii  blushed  like  a  boy,  :;s  he  took 
Ciiant's  hand  and  pressed  it  wartiily.  "  I  see 
no  reason,  sit,  why  w<.-  cannot  be  friends," 
he  protested.  "  I  sh  dl  ;dwnys  have  ."  very 
warm  r  r^.  trti  for  those  who  stood  by  her 
thrcni'h   'bis  time 
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"  l\i  he  AI:k1  to  -to-  have  yuui  help  hiicr 
,,,1,"  ;iL  .^dded,  J^e;tJ^t  turned  .-.Nv.fy 

(;,a;.t  lUKlded.  .nul  w.dKed  >v.ittl>  dou  n  th. 
i-oriidor. 


S  ,     ihe\     h!'     n^    •''""*• 


y\\\\  hei.  ^''itli 
(ncultu.  ...nK'iii.ly  cle;M  u  tuM  her  mind 
turned  eunbinn.ly   t>.   .he  e.mse  Un   which  she 

h:!d  jiiven  her  life.  ,,  ••    i 

"  1  Inve  bcoii  hr  .ught  int..  thi^  v.iKi.     ^lu 
.,id   once,   "Nvith'ut   any   choi.e   ..n  iuy   part 
",nd  iu've  been  iliven  a  niind,  lor  which       did 
r.ot.tipubte,  at  variance  with  my  time.      1  hen 
M,..  wo.ldsav.  to  me,  'Von  mu^t  Ma:    ntlns 
vvoil.J.   h)r  to  i.ke   yonv   -wp  life   is   a   crime. 
,nd  vo.i  must  a^ree  with  your  time,  or  if  you 
cmoi  a^'.ee  vou  must  make  of  your  life  one 
a  l,ideous  lie  hv  pretending  that   you   see 
t.    e\e  witii  vour  feneration.' 
1  tel'l  v(Mi.   AtcNair."  Ale'a'b  eyes  blazed 
,„h  their  foniuM   five  and  her  voice  ranu  with 
,l,nost    i>s    old    vii^or,    •'  the    tenantry    of    p.. 
human  b^nlv  is  o!  sutTicient  moment  for  a  soul 
,„  submit  to  such  an  indignity  as  that.     1  am 
P.ot  sorrv   thev   have  foreclosed   my   mortgaue 
on     this     house     of     clay.      At     last     I     am 

unafraid—  "  ,      i  i    f  ,ii 

m,c    couuhcd.     turned     restlcsslv     and     Icll 

•ile-it. 
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After  .1  time  she  resumed  wlicie  slu<  Imd 
left  cfT.  h.-iviiiii  jpp.ircntly  In-eii  turning  ii  onci 
in  her  niiiul  ;  "  If  there  is  .iinthiim  f,„  the 
other  s;Je  of  .Jc.nh.  ..nci  (  hclievr  there  is  it 
must  be  freed.. in.  It  ,nusf  he  th;it  ..vcr  there 
there  will  net  be  ;]  thr.uvmd  souls  with  clubs 
sr:.ndinji  "vcr  ..iie  .,nd  d,.rini>  him  t..  t.-lj  rhr 
truth  ;js  hi  sees  if.  OtheruiM".  innv  (iod  il,-,t 
'lie  thin^  that  is  .,  few  hours  ;d.e:ul  of  wr  ni  ,v 
be  annihilation." 

McXair  pressed  her  hand  in  u.-idless  miserv. 

About  midniaht  there  nne  a  iientle  tap  at 
the  door  ,;nd  P;M,Iine  eame  in.  MeN-.ir 
moved  away  ;„ul  she  fell  0,1  her  knees  at 
Aleta's  side  and  kissed  her  verv  tenderlv.  They 
did  not  speak  of  the  past.  Perhaps  ir  seemed 
too   trivial. 

"  ^^'rite  to  mother  and  Jean.  Pauline  " 
Alctn  said,  when  Pauline  was  leavinj;,  "  and 
'cll  them  if  they  want  to  do  some?hini5  to 
please  me  to  be  ;iood  to  my  boys." 

"  I'd  like  you  to  write  to  mother  too,  dear  " 
she  said  to  MeNair,  when  Pauline  had  i?oric 
"^'^-  "^''^'  i^  ill  in  California  partlv  on 
;>eeounf  of  me.  and  she  and  Jean  mav  think 
cf  me  as  having  died  alone  amom:  strangers 
f  wa^nf  them  to  knmv  "-she  looked  -ip  into 
.^TcN-air's  f.ice  uifh  an  expression  of  adoration 
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1  shiill  never  foraet  -"  tli:it-tlK»l  i  died  in  the 
,  ini>  of  the  ^rc;ite:t   lover  in   the  world." 
And  th:it  \v:is  true. 


Tounrd.-  niorninft  she  spoke  a^ain  :  "Of 
this  1  .'iin  sure,  as  I  stand  ;!f  the  door  of  death, 
or  of  life,  ihat  the  only  coiuiuerin^  force  in  the 
world  ib  love.  If  I  have  failed  to  convince 
those  wiih  whom  1  have  come  in  contact  it  is 
lHcan>.e    1    have  preached   love   without   livinji 

II. 

"  l),.ii't."  McNair  said,  stroking  with  a 
•.hakinii  hand  the  beautiful  ccd  brown  hair; 
"  1  cau'i  bear  that." 

Aleta  laid  her  soft  white  little  hand  on  his 
huUe  one  with  a  posture  of  infinite  tenderness. 
"  You  nuist  try  not  to  mind  so  much  about 
my  t^oinii.  dear."  she  ur^ed.  "  Kxcept  for 
leaving  you  and  Colin  I'm— I'm  i-lad  i<^  go. 
I've  always  been  a  coward." 

Presently  she  ^ave  n  soft  little  lauj'.h.  "  I 
borrow  to  be  born  a  Tory  or  brave  in  the  ne.xt 

life." 

McNair  cau'iht  his  breath  in  a  dry  hard  sob. 
"  Aleta,  my  fearless  liiile  darling,  please 
dou't."'  ue  W>ed.  "  I  can't  stand  to  hear 
sou    t.lJK    iiKe    tn.il. 
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She  smilcil  ;it  liiiii  wistfully  ;ind  s.iii'  iiUo  .1 
stupor. 

Once  ;i^;iiii  she  stineiJ. 

Don't  let  ;iny  h.irni  conic  to  the  ho\  who 
—dill— if."  she  whispered.  "lie  lisked  his 
life    ■   -f:iir    th;it     1    should    risk    mine." 

"  \'ery  well,  do;ir,"  McX;iir  ;mswered, 
ni.ister  of  himself  :i;?,;iin.  It  w;:s  wonderful 
the  w;)y  lie  kept  up  throiij-h  th;il  ;iwful  niKht. 

.iiist  ;'s  th-'  diiwn  w:is  creeping  in  ;thout  the 
diiwn  sJKidrs  the  liulit  f.'ded  fi..m  her  f.ice, 
le.ivirif.   it   pile  :\ni\  >,\\\\ 
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Mc.\':t;r  h  '(1  sat  in  my  room,  his  head  bowel 
ill  hib  h..nJs,  ever  since  1  had  made  him  come 
;i\v:)y  from  the  hospital.  Nobody  could  rouse 
l.lm.  Mr.  Gram  came  to  ask  about  the  tuner.d 
.iir.'in^eiiKr.t  .  McNair  stared  at  Wv.v.  blankly. 
I  he  question  wns  repeated. 

"  iier  tavc;in  ite  chapter  ol  the  Bil>le  was  the 
fortletfi     of     Isaiah."     he    said.      "  'leli     the 
preacher  to  read  iliat  at  the  service,"  .in.l  he 
relapsed  into  (gloomy  silence. 
Grant  waited,  hoping  he  would  say  more. 
In    the  meantime    a    returned   soldier  carv.e 
in   and   approached   McNair.     "  The  boys  of 
,.ur  ic^iment  are  feeling   mean   about   one  of 
(Mir  men   having   killed    a  woman.     Some   of 
lis  I  hi  Ilk  it   is  poor  business  to  ^o  to   France 
to  tUht  {or  freedom   and  kill  our  women  off 
for    asking   for    it    at    home,    no    matter    how 
v.-ronji-iieaded  they   may  be. 

"  And— and  so,  sir,  they  thoui^ht  they  would 
like  to  send  our  band  to  the  funeral  to  clear 
the  name  of  the  regiment  and  out  of  resp.^ct 
to  you,  sir." 
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■Ihc     howcd     figure    in     ll.c    shabby    klK.ki 
,,i(„,,„    did    no.    .tir.   and    I    wondered    .1  he 

had  heard.  ,  ,. 

A  stillness  fell  upon  ihe  loo.n.      I  he  soKlicr 

cleared  his  thro:!t.  . 

••  \Vh  ,1    shall    1    say.   sir."    he  be^lan    a^ain. 
.hunTm»i  {.om   one  foot   to   'he   other. 

MeNair   svas    roused    at    last.         Don  t    ...Ik 
lo  me  ot   rijiht   or  wrono."'   ho  saul    b.ite.  ly  ; 
•'  I  ,Hdv  know  she  was  the  woman  1  lovcil 
stood  In    rue  when   1  wa.  down.     She  earr.ed 
mc  up  to  Cod  by  her  faith  n.  nu-. 

•'  .\nd--and-now  when  Tve  eoine  back  lo 
|,er-  ••  he  broke  off  and  his  >;reat  lists  clenehLcl 
and  unclenched  spasn.odically  "she's  n<.ne 
:,nd  I  nni  left  alone. 

"  In  the  slime  and  mud  ..f  the  irenches  I 
used  to  dream  of  this  coming  back.  1  used  to 
,hink  how  I'd  care  for  her  and  pr..tect  her. 
She  was  such  a  wee  lhin»i--such  a  brave  wee 

thin^ and   now  this.     She's  uone  -nothing 

ahead  but  a  blank." 

lie  fell  into  a  dark  broodlmi  sdence,  as  he 
uU)wered  fiercely,  with  amiry  resentful  eyes. 
■If  the  smiling  sprinu  day. 

The  soldier  touched  him  hesitatinilly  and 
respectfully  on  the  arm.    "  About  the  band .' 

la-     >UgU'--stcli     U^-l:^:--   ■■•'.- 
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Gel  out,"  McNair  shciited  slutph,  rriuhtn; 
to  sudden  fury.  "  Don'i  .my  ot  ••  ui  date  to 
come  (icar  her  de:id  body.     Don'i  y,.  i  dare." 

Mr.  (irant  came  forward  from  the  shadow 
of    the    window    curtain.     He    wat.    very  pale. 

I  thitik  she  would  hive  liked  it  daptain," 
he  said,  quietly. 

McNnir'fi  head  drooped.  All  tlie  tire  and 
fury  left  hin>  at  once.  He  turned  his  hj(,iidni, 
df'cply-furrowt'l  face  to  the  soldier.  "  Very 
well."  he  ..aid,  in  a  voice  of  inexpressible  sad- 
'  e^-.   "  Itt  them  come." 


CJ:AI'1KK     XXXVIII. 

i  HE  I'lJNEKAL. 
'I  here  is  .i  ^r.ir.tlc'ur  in  ilie  bead  Ma/ch   in 
Saul  .a  an}   .mic.    Accoaipanieii  by  a  tragedy 
like  that  ot  Alcta  iJcy,  which  shocks  a  whole 
city  into  ihoni^htfulnebS,  it  is  overwhelming. 

McNair  had  elected  to  walk  with  me  behind 
her  coffin.  "  There  won't  be  many  to  do  her 
honour,  '  iie  said;  ■"  let  us  do  what  we  can. 
Unless,"  lie  added,  a  little  coldly,  "  you  would 
rather  not."  ^  ^^ 

"  See  here,  Mc.Nair,  what  do  you  mean.-'  ' 
1   asked,  aniirily. 

"  I   think  you  know,"  he  answered. 

"  I  know  you  think  I  went  back  on  Aleta 
when  she  w  s  in  prison,  but  1  didn't,  only  1 
was  worryina  n  lot  because  as  I  came  near  to 
military  aj^e  I  iiad  to  choose  between  her 
faith  and  your^,  and  1  was  pretty  busy  think- 

ing. 

"  Was  that  it,  my  boy?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  McNair,"  1  s  lUI,  hotly,  "  what  do  you 
take  me  for?  Didn't  she  give  me  the  only 
mothering  I  ever  had  in  my  life?  " 

He  pressed    :iy  .irni  affcctior'ateiy. 
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So  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  we  walked 
aloiiu  the  middle  of  the  wide  clean  sunny  street 
side  by  side,  and  after  us  came  many  more. 
McNair  was  wrong  about  there  being  few  to 
follow  her.  Her  death  brought  hundreds  of 
people  with  Pacifist  leanings,  who  had  said 
nothing  about  it,  to  declare  themselves  openly. 
Others,  I  fancy,  joined  the  procession  to  clean 
the  hands  of  the  city  of  the  death  of  a  woman 
who  cared  more  for  her  principles  than  for_ 
life  or  liberty.  Perhaps  because  McNair  was 
the  chief  mourner  no  attempt  was  made  by 
Aleta's  Pacifist  friends  to  make  it  the  occasion 
of  a  demonstration,  other  than  that  the 
ordinary  hearse  was  discarded  and  the  coffin 
laid  upon  an  open  waggon  draped  in  black. 
It  was  banked  with  flowers,  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  having  paid  her  the  last 
tribute. 

It  was  very  awkward  for  the  authorities  that 
Aleta's  lover  was  a  soldier.  They  were  afraid 
of  the  funeral,  and  afraid  of  stopping  it. 
I  ifiink  now  that  the\  were  also  afraid 
of  the  spirit  nf  tolerance  and  real  free- 
dom MtN;iir  preaiheil  as  he  niarched  willi 
slow  heavy  step  behind  that  cotVin.     I  seemed 
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to  sense  a  tension  in  the  air  as  we  wound 
slowly  along  the  street  to  the  solemn  throb  of 
the  music. 

Tiie  sound  ot  ihc  (.Irum  And  nubile  died  awav 
af  the  Aravcside,  and  the  preacher  opened  the 
IVible  and  began  to  read.  The  tirst  wordb  ihai 
e:Mijihi  my  attention  were  : 

"  The  voice  of   him   that   crieth   in   the 
wildeiMtss,    Prepare    ye   the   wny    of    the 
Lord,  niake  strai^i^ht  in  ih:-  il<  -en  a  h.iy.h- 
wny  for  our  God." 
There   was   a  stirrini^    in    the   crowd   a^>   the 
words  rang  out  like  a  challenge  on  the  clear 
spring  air.     Some  were  present  who  were  not 
prepared  to  ndmir  that  hers  was  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness. 
The  preacher  read  on  : 

"  The  voice  said  '  Ciy.'     And  he 

said    '  Wh.u  shall    I    cry?  '     Ail    flesh    is 

grass,  and  the  lioodliness  theieof  i^  as  the 

tlower  of  the  field." 

Boy   though    1    was,   I    remember    thinking 

"  What's  all  tlie  fuss  about  then  if  we  r;iS'.  like 

I  he  tloweis  ot  the  held.  ' 

"  Who  hath  measuied  tlie  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven 
with    the    span,    and    coiuprehended    the 
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dust     of    the    earth    in    :i    mo.isurc.    :iiul 

weii^hed  ihc  niountiiius  in  sc.ilcs,  ;uul   the 

hiils  in  a  balance." 

luiatiine    the   effect    of    that    picture  of    the 

iiinnensitv    of   Cod   as    we    stood  beside    rh;it 

wiwuliiii  (ir.ive. 

The  solemn  melodious  sentences  rolled  (»n, 
like  chords  oi  a   miiihty  pipe-organ  : 

"  Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  dr<>i>  "t 
:i  luickcr,  and  are  counted  iis  the  ^null 
dust  of  the  balance  :  ttchold  he  takeih  up 
(he   isles   as   a  very    little    thiiiki. 

"  And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to  bum, 
nor  the  beasts  thereof  sut^cietit  for  a  burnt 
otTeiini;. 

"  All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothiuK; 

and    they    are   counud    to   him    l6s.s   than 

nothinj^  and  vanity." 

1  looked  about  me,  with  a  new  scnse  of  the 

bigness  of  thiniis,  and  1  uotlced  thai  the  tension 

ill    i!ie  faces   of   the    listeners    had    rela.Xed.      I 

am  sure  they  saw,  :is  1  did,  uinn's  tieice  little 

hates     shrinking;    into     insi^niticance     .is     the 

Hebrew     prophet     continued     to    paint     that 

tri-niendous  picture  of  the  impartiality  of  God. 

"Have    ye    not    known?    have    ye    not 

heanl?  haih  it  not  been  told  you  fiom  the 

K2 
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beginning?  have  ye  not  understood  from 
tile   foundations  of  the  earth? 

"  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of 
the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 
as  grasshoppers;  that  stretcheth  out  the 
heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them 
out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in  : 

"  That  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing; 

he    niakcth    the    judges   of    the    earth    as 

vanity." 

I  rcmenibertd  having  read  in  f)ne  of  Aleta's 

articles,    "  Fvich    little  group    of  grasshoppers 

has  had  the  impiety  to  conscript  the  God  of 

the  universe  to  be  the  mascot  of  its  armies. 

He  must  laugh,  if  the  divine  pity  were  not  as 

far  beyond   our    understanding   as   the   divine 

habit    of    thinking    in    thousands   of    years    is 

beyond    our    childish   way    of    imagining  that 

our  day  is  the  one  day  God  ever  dreamed. 

"  Yea,  they  shall  not  be  planted,"  rang 
out  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  "  yea  they 
shall  ncM  be  sown  :  yea  their  stock  shall 
not  take  root  in  the  earth;  and  he  shall 
blow  upon  them  and  they  shall  wither, 
and  the  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away 
as  stubble." 
T  cannot  describe  the  solemn  grandeur  of 
ih.it   service.     Aleta  Dev   dead   seemed   to  be 
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more  ;i!i\c  tliyii  ever.  The  pence  of  .1  new  .ind 
better  iiiulcrstiiiuiiiiii  >cttlc(l  upon  our  souls, 
nnd  sent  us  ;iw;iy,  for  the  time  beinu  ;it  Icust, 
ele.iMcr  nnd  kinder  men  nnd  women. 
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CHAP  IKK    XXXIX. 
McNaik  Passes  On. 

McN.iir  \'vn\  home  Irom  Alet;i  Dey't-  fuiuT.ii 
and  went  to  bed.  On  learning  tli.it  she  nii^iht 
;V>  to  piison  he  h.Hl  written  her  .it  once— .1 
letter  whieh  nv;i^  prohihh  snbnnrincil.  I'hen 
he  SL't  iihoui  :irftin>i  his  dischnr^e  fr(»ni  the 
iiospiul  in  Older  to  come  to  her.  llehjd  not 
been  really  t'lt  to  travel,  and  the  lonj;^  joiirne\ , 
with  the  shock  at  the  end,  had  proved  too 
nuich  for  him.  He  seemed  to  lose  his  grip  on 
life.  I  tiied  to  coax  him  to  111. ikc  an  effort 
to  get  better  for  niv  sake,  but  he  would  only 
answer,  "  You  belon)^  to  another  generation, 
C'oji'i.  Y'nj  have  your  own  life  to  make. 
I'm  not  :)fr:iid  but  that  you'll  make  a  good  job 
of  it  f^>r  the  little  woman's  sake.  But  she 
belonged  to  my  time.  I  can't  seem  to  ^ci 
started  .igain  wifli')ut  her." 

Ned  (irant  came  to  see  him  very  often  and 
was  exceediniily  kind.  McNair  would  listen 
by  the  hour  to  stories  of  Aleta's  childho(jd, 
which  Grant  never  tired  (jf  tellinii. 

P.mline  R.insomc  and  Aleta's  mother  and 
sister  came  and  did  everything  they  could  to 
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soften  those  last  cIjvs.  hui  the  only  bitterness 
1  ever  knew  McNnir  te  show  w.ib  in  lus 
ip.ihilitv  to  quite  foriiivc  I'miline  ;incl  Jean 
for  hivinu  turned  against  Alcta.  by  whobe 
side  in  a  inontli's  time  he  w;is  laid. 

■^  c;irs  afterward  my  wife  and  I  went  out  and 
pla:'-ied    tVnvers    on    iheir    lirnves— pansies    on 
hers  and  poppies  on  hib,  .md  when  we  went 
hnck  two  sumnicvs  later  the  pansies  had  crept 
from  lier  ^rave  <^n  to  his  and  the  poppies  fron. 
hi.    arav.:    on   to    hers.      We    looked    at   each 
ether  and  smiled.     "  Ir,  death  they  were  not 
divided,"  my  wife  quoted,  softly. 
***** 
Under  McNair'v  pillow  when  he  died  was  a 
tattered  letter.    He  used  to  read  it  over  almost 
every  d;'v.  and  sometimes,  near  the  end.  he 
vvouid   Ba-    to    me.    "  Colin    laddie,   will    yo.. 
read  it  to  me— the  linle  woman's  last  letter. 

This  was  it  : 
■•  Uear  McNair, 

"  1  ought  to  have  written  this  letter  weeks 
;.jio,  but  mv  disinclination  was  so  great  I  have 
been  trving  to  cauterize  my  conscience  in  this 
(lirection.  Now  necessity  leaves  me  no  choice. 
"  I  -im  obliged  to  give  up  your  friendship 
for   the  duration   of   the    war.   because   I  am 
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•''""'t  ">  c'li«.j;it  ill  .KMivc  prop.igjiid.l  queh- 
rioniiiii  the  right  of  the  MovftMrnent  to  sprc:i(l 
anions  the  people  of  ihi..  country  the  lii.sense 
•>f  silence,  that  loiitliM.iiU'  c;incer  of  the  soci.il 
l>ody,  which  hreeds  fc;ir  ;mil  Mispicion  .ind  prc- 
p.ires  the  sf.il  for  violence  ;ind  sc;ind,ds  ;md 
every  c.)i)ceiv;,hlc  f,,,-,,,  ,,t  en  il  thinking  :ind 
doing.  I  .Jill  Mti.slied  th;it  tlie  grcui  French 
philosopher  u;is  right  when  he  s.iid  :  '  A 
miasniM  e\h;iles  lrr)m  crouching  consciences,' 
•ind  I  would  jvert  flii;,  disaster  from  ni'y 
country   if  I   could. 

"  DdTerenf  as  thev  seem  to  me  if  is  almost 
certain  that  the  government  will  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  this  protest  and  previous  ones 
I  have  made  against  the  war.  lumping  them 
■'II  together  as  Pacifism,  and  the  punishment 
is  imprisonment.  It  might  not  he  well  for 
you  to  be  known  to  be  writing  lo  a  Pacifist 
in  jail,  so  I   give  you  up— until  after  the  war. 

"1  was  ijeeply  touched  by  \our  last  letter 
.isking  that  I  take  you  fully  into  my  confidence 
••'s  to  my  reasons  for  opposing  the  war,  and 
particularly  by  your  suggestion  that  my 
reluctance  was  not  very  complimentary  to 
your  cause. 

"  T  know  you  think  your  faith  would  stand 
the  shock  of  such  arguments  as  I  could  bring 
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to  l>c.ir  upon  it.  I  think  it  iiiiglil,  too,  hut 
till'  c<•Il^enf.us  of  opinion  on  xoiir  >iile  is  so 
overwiiclniinilly  iiiijinst  us  ilint  I  :ini  nfr.iiil  to 
risk  it.  Since  the  jiovcrnrnents  of  nil  the 
i(H'ntrie.<i  concerned  in  this  conlVict  h.ivc 
(lecideil  lh;it  with  thous.iiuls  of  newspapers  ;mi(I 
nijjiuzincs  triimpctiiiji  the  case  for  w;ir  up  ;ind 
flown  the  \,i\M.\  the  f.iith  of  the  people  in  their 
cnuse  would  not  survive  the  publication  of  the 
most  obscure  Pacifist  '^r^an,  I  anj  not  in  a 
position  to  contradict  them,  especially  ;is  they 
have  much  information  which  the  censor  has 
very  unkindly  denied  to  me. 

"  So  I'll  not  i>i\e  you  any  of  the  Tacihsf 
aitfuments,  thomih,  indeed,  a  cause  whose 
ad\-ocates  instinctivfly  decide  that  it  can 
attswer  its  antagonists  oid\-  with  prison  has 
been  so  deeply  censured  by  its  frietids  tliat  its 
enemies   are   left  speechless. 

"  Sooner  or  Liter  th;it  fact  burns  itself  into 
the  intelligence,  and  th;it  very  tyranny  becomes 
an  argument  that  is  well-nigh  irresistible. 
There  is  no  even  half-evolved  human  mind 
which  really  respects  the  bully's  logic  :  '  I'll 
lick  you  if  you  say  that  again.' 

"  T  think  they  are  mistaken,  McNalr.  I 
believe  if  they  allowed  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom   the  in;)ioritv   of  the    people   wotdd   still 
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choohc  wjr,  for  there  is  ;«omethinii  iii  the 
liumaii  hcJirt  which  .inswcrs  '  pieseiii  '  to  tlic 
roll  c;ill  of  {('ICC.  All  of  u.s,  militarist  and 
pacifist  alike,  have  teli  the  impulse  to  kill  the 
tiling  we  oukl   noi    dominate. 

"  Perfect  fn^cdom  of  speech  would  make 
ui^t  this  dillt.^rc;ice  ;  no  little  Kioup  of  men 
woulcf  be  able  to  ke«p  .1  country  at  war  foi 
purposes  which  flic  majority  of  the  people 
disapproved.  No.  it  would  do  more.  It 
would  lift  the  t.nibc  ot  war  to  a  nev.  plane, 
for  we,  all  of  ns,  in  our  he.art  of  heaits  know 
that  no  6''*"'up  oi  men  is  sullicienily  infallible 
to  be  allowed  to  sift  thf  truth  for  other  n^.cn. 
and  we  are  .it  bottom  tlccph  ^lianu'd  that 
they   sho'dd   dare   to  try. 

"  Tf  I  wished  f'>r  th'-ir  punishment  1  -h-'dd 
'tand  .iside  .uid  rvi  them  oti  to  brin;-  ab^ut  • 
revolution  by  thei"  tvrannv,  for  flu;  peoidc 
who  \\ill  .ilh  ^v  tluir  C'lv^cii '^ct^  t"  b'.-  in'inn- 
dated  are  dways  danjierous  peoii'c.  and  the 
!:^overnmenl  which  depends  on  their  support 
is  phning  with  gunpowder. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  in  revolution:  1  .nn 
convinced  that  the  only  permanent  conquest 
is  a  spiritual  one.  And,  moreover,  there  is 
always  th(>  pocpihilUy  that  thi'  war  nartv  is 
r !•?!!♦  :i!iH   T   am    wrr>n^.   ard   that    if  1    hrid  mv 
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u.iy  the  mirch  «>t  livilizjtio-.i  uuuUi  He 
impeded.  So  1  ;isk  onty  1..;^,  lli.n  men  I'-j 
iiiven  the  whole  truth.  So  tar  the  ^(jvernnient 
has  never  told  the  people  anythititi  until  they 
|;.und  it  out  throui;ii  the  scullery— and  then 
jirudjjingh.  Professinii  to  be  engaged  in  a 
jireaf  crus^ade  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  they  do  not  trust  their  own  people 
with  any  information  which  can  possibly  be 
concealed  from  them.  Do  thjy  imaiine 
(jermany  d«jes  not  see  the  absurdity  of  this 
position? 

"  The  people  are  not  swine  looking  for  a 
pleasant  trouyh  in  the  sun.  Let  them  know 
all  the  facts  and  they  will  choose  the  fine  and 
jienerou^  thiny,  whatever  that  may  be.  They 
ini^ht  choose  >our  way,  for  I  am  not  as  sure 
'.f  the  irresistible  nature  (jf  my  arjiuments  as 
A  the  j:iovernnient  which  would  suppress  them. 
I'nt  in  the  ^dl  sunliftht  of  truth  people  would 
choose  the  ;^ood.  Tiiis  faith  in  my  kind  is  the 
ouc  clear  reliiiion  1  have  left;  the  only  thinji 
■vhich   makes  life    tolerable    in    these    hideous 

tiays. 

"  I  have  told  you  this  because  I  want  you 
to  undcrst.md  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to 
remain  inactive  any  lonj^c".  though  1  should 
like  to  d(j  so  for  y<"»ur  snke. 
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"  For  I  l.)\t.  you.  McN.iit.  ,iiul  I  ilunl,  voii 
know  ii,  Imi  I  ;,,„  pijitinii  if  i,,i.)  v,..iij>  in 
CISC  .nivfliiiiA  should  li;ippci)  I..  p;iir  u^  (or  ;ill 
fmic.  Life  hjR  been  difTcrcnf  for  njc  t-vt-r  since 
ili.1t  nijihi  on  the  frjin  when  you  mrned  fo  ini- 
with  .1  twinkle  in  \..nr  eve  .ind  ;isKed.  '  Di.l 
'  "J".  I..O  soon?  •  I  helieve  I  loved  ycni 
inbtiinijv.  Not  ;i5,  I  |(,vc  you  now  .iftci  our 
rich  \e.irs  of  happiness,  hut  ;is  uiy  lu.ttv,  .i> 
flic  one  m.in  \i,  whom  I  could  surrender  ui>- 
self  .i,s  ;i  wife  Jiid  the  mother  of  cliihlreii. 

"  Aftcrw.irds  I  le.irned  to  love  >on  ;is  .1 
mother  h.ve.s  her  child,  ^encrousjx  .md  pro- 
tectixelv  ;>s  between  you  .ind  nie.  selh>ldy  .ind 
e.vclusively  ns  between  we  tw,,  ;ind  the  lest  of 
the  world. 

"  Hni  ,i|  |;iM.  MeN.iir.  I've  lirown  ,,,  |,,\o 
V'Mi  with  the  hiiihcM   foini  of  hum, in  .ifTection 

I  l'>\e  \()u  as  my  friend.  1  love  von  well 
enoujih  to  i>;ive  v.ui  up  f<M  the  ends  of 
lialiteousness.  which  .ire  ^re.itcr  th;m  this 
iunn.m  love  of  ours. 

"  If  is  so  are:if  j  tliinU,  this  love  of  mine, 
that  I  h;ive  no  shame  in  spe;ikinjl  of  it.  T 
think  you  love  me  just  .js  I  love  you,  but  if 
T  am  wrona  in  this  you  will  not,  T  ;im  sure, 
feel  that  it  binds  you  in  an\-  way.  ;is  a  com- 
moner  ni.m    mi<<ht    do       V,..;    .jr,-    }--..    ..>,  1.. 
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without  lovi-'s 


l()tiic:il  fiiirillilient. 


"  Just  ;iftcr  I  h;ul  hcC\w  to  love  you  I  henrd 
some  women  i.ilkinU  :iliout  :i  \vom:in  friciul 
whose  eii>i:i^cnient  h:iil  been  broken  off 
!uH':iusc  the  rn;in  h:id  lenrneil  to  circ  for  some- 
one else.     Afid  they  were  sorry  for  the  woni;in. 

crv  Ntr.'injie.     \Vh:it  S(;rt 


seenuH 


1  t 


o  me  V 


Thnt 

t.f   meagre  little   loves   m 


ust  theirs  have  been 
ifiai  they  could  pity  anyone  lor  havinii  lo\ed 
as  I  love  y(»u,   McNair? 

"  i'erhaps  they  had  never  lovcii  and  did  not 
kno\'.  what  l"»ve  does  to  one's  life;  thnt  it  is 
a  peimaneiil  mirage  brinjiinj;  into  si^iht 
unfiue 


ssei 


1  landscapes  in  the  realm  of  sympathy 
uid    understanding.        N(Hhin>4  of   change   or 


disappiiirument   can 
\ 


take   awav  from  one  this 


new  tiorizon. 


*'  So  I  count  It  the  crowning  success  of  my 
life  ihar  1  have  loved  so  good  a  man.  It  would 
have  been  magnificent  to  have  loved  any  man 
I  love  you,  dear  one,  but  t«)  have  loved 
o  much  more  than  just  a  mate, 


as 


a  man  who  is  s 


wno 
fVipp 


fias    never    cheapened    my    sincerity    b\ 


lilt  Word  or 


liK  )k, 


wtio  i> 


ih 


e  one 


I 


Wouli! 


have  chosen  ou 


t  of   all    the   world    to    1^'   my 


trietu!         life  has  been  very  generous  to  give 
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IMC   t\\\>.     Kcnic!nberiiii>   th:it,   I   sli.ili   try   not 
1<>  coniphiiri   wiuitcvcr  lies  :ilie;u]. 

"  I  sIkiII  hear  of  you  tlircjuyh  Colin  ;;ikI 
you  of  mc,  and  daily-  hourly  almosr-l  shall 
pray  for  your  safely  and  h:ippirK»,  ni\  dear, 
dear   one. 

\\  hi'M  II  onus  lo  a  rime  like  ihis,  trainin;; 

in  wririnM  helps  one  very  lirtle  to  leved  one's 

ficari.      I    lion'i    k/K^w    liow   to    tdl    >ou    wli.it 

I  teil  ..!her  flian  to  say  a^ain  I  love  you,  and 

leave    \.,,i   to   iinexs   th.-   iiestnre'.  and   eaio.sses 

>Aiih    which    I    would  tell   it   you   if   you   were 

here.     !    h.ve    you    so    exacily   .is    a    dear    old 

To:>    like  you   wants   lo   he    loved   th.at   I    am 

almost   .ishamed   of  myself;  with   so  complete 

a  surrendci   of  my  womanho«)d  to  your  man- 

hooti 

"  I  must  iif.t  snenk  of  that.  Were  I  to 
htj'in  to  think  how  much  I  want  you  here— 
but  that  way  lies  weakness.  Oiii  of  this  love 
of  ours  has  come  somethin-i  bi^jier  than 
human  love  which  1  iniisi  not  hctrav;  some- 
thing which  has  inspireil  both  of  us  to  do 
J^re.iter  thinj?s  than  either  coidd  have  achieved 
alone. 

I  am  sorry  that  to-day  our  causes  seem 
to  stand  in  opposition;  but  perhaps  it  is  orlv 
scemir'iV        It    may   be    that    hist(.rv    with    Ii.. 
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wider  perspective  will  tlisodver  them  to  he  two 
!v:inchcs  of  the  same  tree  ol  freeduni,  yours 
contendiiu-  viih  t!ie  winds  ol  tyranny  :ihroad 
:ind  mine  with  the  wincis  of  tyrannv  ;it  home. 


"  And  if  we  shoid<J  not  meet 


if-iain  III  v:\ 


'ile,  Init  ^hoidd  pas^  on  to  other  sphere^  of 
.'K-iioii,  we'll  do  >Jrc;i  ihiim>  lovtiher  tluMc, 
dear  one,  bee  luse  we've  ilom-  through  this 
eonict  Aitii  the  will  ,..r  rigliteousness,  and 
leavlnj'  eneh  thf  (jther  (uie  to  choose  hi-, 
path." 


FINIS. 


